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ALBERT TEN EYCK OLMSTEAD, 1880-1945 


JOHN A. WILSON 


LBERT TEN EYCK OLMSTEAD’s schol- 
arship formed a bridge between 
two traditions in ancient oriental 

history. He was one of the last of the 
comprehensive ancient historians who 
addressed themselves to the full range of 
pre-Islamic history. He was one of the 


first of the professional ancient historians 
who subjected the pre-classical and classi- 
cal cultures of the Orient to a methodo- 
logical technique adapted from the re- 
searches in the natural sciences. 


Two statements may serve to illustrate 
the range over which Olmstead’s scholar- 
ship played. His graduate seminar in an- 
cient oriental history attracted prehis- 
torians, physical archeologists, students 
of the Old and New Testaments, Egyp- 
tologists, Assyriologists, classical scholars, 
and Islamists, each of whom found his 
particular value in the teacher’s encyclo- 
pedic knowledge and training in method. 
When, in 1944, Olmstead’s department 
at the University of Chicago considered 
his approaching retirement and the prob- 
lem of adequate teaching in ancient ori- 
ental history, it was quite clear that there 
had been a great change in one generation 
of scholarship. So vast had been the ex- 
pansion of the field that a single man 
could no longer cover its manifold aspects 


competently and with assurance. Olm- 
stead himself realized that and had turned 
his students toward specialized work. It 
is now necessary to split Olmstead’s gen- 
eral history course into three or four 
courses by specialists dealing with specific 
periods and cultures. On these specialists 
there must lie an increased responsibility 
to work co-operatively for unity and co- 
herence in order to maintain Olmstead’s 
integrated viewpoint of ancient culture. 
The term “professional historian” ap- 
plies, not to a salaried position, but to a 
state of mind, to a methodology of crafts- 
manship. The search for truth has become 
a Holy Grail. In that statement resides 
the dilemma of the historian, for truth 
demands the dispassionate analysis of the 
natural scientists, yet the quest for truth 
calls forth the passionate devotion of the 
zealot. Olmstead was a devoted man. He 
gave himself so wholeheartedly to his 
quest that he had no physical strength to 
spare, and a premature death caught him 
short of the goals which he had set for 
himself. Is such ardor compatible with 
that will-o’-the-wisp, scientific objectiv- 
ity? In part, this appreciation will address 
itself to that question. In part, the answer 
is clear in general terms. No man can be 
objective in writing about man. The 
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honest historian seeks a balance between 
the warmth of his heart in valuing the 
achievements and failures of man and the 
cold calculations of his mind in the meth- 
odology of discovering, dissecting, meas- 
uring, and weighing his source materials. 
That Olmstead was succesful in achieving 
this combination of fire and ice is attested 
by the respect of his professional colleagues 
and the devotion of his professional stu- 
dents. 

How did Olmstead pursue the profes- 
sion of historian in dealing with materials 
from ancient and alien cultures? How did 
he ride forth on his holy quest? What 
were his aims, the rules which shaped his 
course? What were his background and 
training, his equipment for the tasks to 
which he set himself? The answers to 
some of these questions will be given by 
quotations from Olmstead’s own writings. 
The answers to some of them will appear 
in his own history, from his undergradu- 
ate days onward. 

The boy who entered Cornell nearly 
fifty years ago must already have been of 
tempered steel, but there were skilled 
armorers there who shaped and pointed 
the metal into a skilled tool.' A professor 
of medieval history hammered insistently 
on historical method. A teacher of classi- 
cal history set the modelof Eduard Meyer, 
whom Olmstead considered ‘‘the master 
of contemporary historians of antiquity.” 
An Orientalist of wide gifts, Nathaniel 
Schmidt, gave direction, balance, and 
thrust. An assistant librarian, in his spare 
time, gave a delicacy of touch in the 
treatment of ancient syntax. The instru- 
ment was finished there and remained es- 
sentially unchanged. It did have its years 
of applied use. 

Cornell also offered the first opportuni- 
ties to visit the field. Nathaniel Schmidt 
was director of the American School of 


1 Jesus, pp. 276-77; History of Assyria, p. xv. 


Oriental Research at Jerusalem in 1904-5. 
Olmstead, who was working on his doctor- 
ate at the time, was awarded the Thayer 
Fellowship at that school. Three years 
later he was to lead an ascetic little group 
through much wider ranges of the Turk- 
ish Empire—almost literally on foot. This 
pacing-off of the ground was not simply 
a product of youthful vigor and poverty. 
His colleagues recall with awe the Near 
Eastern trip of the Olmstead family in 
1936-37, when they insisted with the ut- 
most assurance that they must visit the 
most uncomfortable and out-of-the-way 
historical sites. Olmstead felt that the 
historian must know through his own 
eyes and through the soles of his own feet 
the terrain which was the scene of his 
studies. 

Where was Jesus’ home? We visit the Holy 
Land. Far and wide we tramp the country un- 
til no spot Jesus once trod has escaped our 

We strike up acquaintance with 
the people, for the inhabitants of Palestine 
have changed little in the last nineteen cen- 
turies. We talk to them on the way....in 
their own tongue. .... By night, we sleep in 
the villages to remark customs once observed 
by the Master. As we come to respect and even 
admire these men of so alien a race and reli- 
gion, we increase our understanding of Jesus.* 

Here was a young man who launched 
his career in what was then considered a 
world of “‘Bible Peoples,”’ of pre-classical 
cultures, who was neither theologian, 
classicist, nor philologist. He was a his- 
torian. But historians were then almost 
unanimously interested in later cultures. 
Students of the pre-classical Orient still 
took their compass directions from the 
Bible text, and the central problem on the 
Bible text was still source criticism. Olm- 
stead felt that there should be some rever- 
sal of direction, that a phase of history 
should be understood through its larger 
setting. He honestly faced the fact that so 

2 Jesus, p. viii. 
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detached an attitude might affront the 
inherited reverence which the Bible nar- 
rative carried. 


Far more difficult is the problem of the He- 
brew sources. One difficulty is unique. Our 
chief sources are contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, our Sacred Book The Higher Crit- 
icism grew up in battle, and the Higher Critics 
were inevitably affected by the atmosphere. 
Some Critics were truly religious, anxious to 
preserve as much of the old faith as the new 
light would permit; their position is under- 
standable, even praiseworthy, and the histori- 
an of the nineteenth century will do ample jus- 
tice to their service in bridging the gap from 
the old to the new, but from the standpoint of 
an objective historical criticism, their ‘“‘tend- 
ency” is only too clear. Quite as human, 
though perhaps less worthy of commendation, 
was the attitude of those who had become dis- 
illusioned with the old faith, and consciously 
or unconsciously showed a destructive ‘‘tend- 
ency,” which if possible was even less “‘scien- 
tific.” 

Now the first object of the historian is to 
discover the truth. Whether the ascertained 
facts agree with his personal opinions is a mat- 
ter of no importance. He should be on guard 
against his own personal “‘tendency,”’ in fact 
his attitude should be that of complete detach- 
ment, almost of indifference He must as- 
sume that his subject is no different in essen- 
tials from other fields of history, and that the 
same principles are always involved.* 


Unified treatment of Hebrew development 
from barbarous nomads to the world’s greatest 
religious teachers affords certain obvious ad- 
vantages, but it inevitably ignores equally im- 
portant aspects whose full significance we are 
only beginning to realize We cannot 
hope to understand Hebrew religion unless we 
project its development against the background 
of contemporary history.‘ 


Preceding studies in source criticism have 
generally ignored the fact that all their con- 
*“Hebrew History and Historical Method,"’ in 


Persecution and Liberty: Essays in Honor of George 
Lincoln Burr (1931), pp. 21-22. 


* History of Palestine and Syria, p. vii. 


clusions are of tentative value only, until 
tested and proved through incorporation of 
the results in a full-length history 

present volume has been written through the 
use of an almost complete history of the later 
ancient Near East extending from Cyrus to 
Muhammad, in which oriental sources are 
used side by side with the Greek and Latin, 
and in which the viewpoint is that of the Near 
East itself.* 


In the young historian who set himself 
so exacting and so comprehensive a goal 
there was a very real force, which he felt 
to be valid and new. But the force was 
new in the world of its application. Such a 
force, to be effective, must find a hearing, 
and there seemed to be no place for it and 
its prophet in contemporary circles. At 
first he was a solitary figure crying out in 
the wilderness. 

When one young graduate student, suspect- 
ing that there might be a future in the ancient 
history of the Near East, attended his first 
meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, he was treated courteously but inspected 
curiously as a strange animal who had wan- 
dered into the wrong z00.* 


Gaining a hearing for a new attitude 
was a slow process, and a lonely one. Grad- 
ually Olmstead’s enthusiasm attracted 
other converts who dared to take them- 
selves seriously as professional historians. 
It was some years before the American 
Historical Association gave its blessing 
to a new movement by setting up an an- 
cient history section for the annual meet- 
ing. The credit for this victory is Olm- 
stead’s.? 

Preaching and practice went together. 
For thirty-six years Olmstead was a uni- 
versity teacher of ancient history, at 
Missouri (1909-17), at Illinois (1917-29), 
and at Chicago (1929-45). He poured out 


5 Jesus, pp. 291, 294. 

* From Olmstead's appreciation of Breasted, pub- 
lished in the Open Court, January, 1936, p. 1. 

’“History, Ancient World, and the Bible,” 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, If (1943), 27. 
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a flood of articles, the majority of which 
were pilot works leading up to his books. 
The books thus far published are four: 
Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of 
Assyria (1908), History of Assyria (1923), 
History of Palestine and Syria (1931), and 
Jesus in the Light of History (1942). He 
completed a manuscript on the history of 
the Persian Empire, and its publication 
may be expected. But his projected his- 
tories of New Testament times and of the 
Hellenistic and Iranian Orient remain un- 
finished. 

The finished books show that sound 
historical method produces sound history. 
Each of these works was a landmark in its 
stated area and period. After more than 
twenty years, the History of Assyria 
could, of course, be enlarged by recent dis- 
coveries, but needs no essential correc- 
tion in its presentation of the slow growth 
of a nation, the brilliant flowering of an 
empire, the first establishment of the 
principles of empire for future states to 
follow, and the basic elements of worth in 
the often maligned Assyrian. The truly 
great achievements of the Hebrews in re- 
ligious thought and precept stand out in 
proper relief in the History of Palestine 
and Syria, in which the Hebrews are 
treated as one of the peoples of greater 
Syria, understandable through their larg- 
er setting, but also best appreciated as 
the noblest culmination of that setting. 
The book Jesus is a historical contribu- 
tion in the same terms, but it stands out 
even more boldly, because here we have 
an Orientalist writing about an extraordi- 
nary development in the oriental scene. 
Olmstead’s combination of knowledge of 
the larger background, methods of analy- 
sis, and attitude of mind produces a book 
which makes Jesus’ teaching specifically 
applicable to his time and place—and an 
inspiration for any time and any place. 
Books like these cannot be tossed off in a 


year or two; they are the products of 
years of consistent scholarship. 

Teaching provided two opportunities. 
At the undergraduate level, he discussed 
the most recent discoveries and theories 
in terms intelligible to that audience. This 
was training in making simple and 
straightforward the historian’s sequential 
statement, and he wrote his books as he 
spoke them. One can often catch his in- 
tonation or a characteristic turn of verbal 
expression in them. That does not imply 
ease of composition. His lecture courses 
were different from year to year, and his 
manuscript was written, re-written, and 
re-written again. There was nothing static 
in his mode of expression. 

His graduate seminars served an even 
more specific purpose as battlegrounds 
and testing-grounds. 

Year after year my students have minutely 
investigated with me in connection with our 
Seminar in Oriental History the background 
of New Testament times. Two of these years 
were devoted to the intertestamental litera- 
ture, two more to the New Testament itself.* 


He has acknowledged some of the spe- 
cific contributions which these students 
made to his researches. On their side, 
the students had an exciting and reward- 
ing experience. One of them has testified 
to the value of his teaching. 


Some of us, his graduate students, members 
of his perpetual seminar in Ancient History, 
were privileged to belong to an inner circle, 
an intimate group who met Professor Olm- 
stead at his best. .... He taught us the funda- 
mentals of research and led us to share in his 
discoveries. In the informal intimacy of our 
sessions we could see his mind at work—his 
insistence upon exactness and care in treating 
with facts, his wealth of information and 
many-sided interests, the skill of his analysis, 
the keenness of his judgment, his patience with 
stubborn facts, his aptitude at synthesis, his 
relentlessness as a debater. He not only gave 


8 Jesus, p. 275. 
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criticism but likewise sought it, even from us, 
his students.® 


Olmstead gave wholehearted devotion 
to his students. All of them were wel- 
comed to the teas at his home, the hilari- 
ous Christmas party, or the annual picnic. 
To the more advanced products of his 
teaching he was a fiercely loyal elder 
brother, encouraging, chiding, defending, 
counseling. He gave and accepted devo- 
tion with enthusiasm. 

How successful, then, was this man in 
attaining his goal of ‘‘complete detach- 
ment, almost of indifference’? More suc- 
cessful, perhaps, than the rest of us. But 
his writings and his talks certainly did not 
consist of bloodless conjugations of se- 
lected facts, construed by inexorable law. 
This was a man of deep-set emotions, and 
his heart responded to the emotions of 
men of the past. He was well aware that 
the historian must have a heart and give 
his heart play. He sought for a balance 
between thorough objectivity and human 
sympathy. Writing of history as both sci- 
ence and art, he gave his credo on the 
attitude of the professional historian. 

Once he has begun his youthful training, 
the would-be historian must take a self-im- 
posed oath of more than Hippocratic severity. 
Difficult though it may be in actual practice, 
he must strive to attain the same objectivity 
as the natural scientist. He must forget the 
prejudices of his race, his people, his social 
class, his religion, and his sect. He must free 
himself of any influence from his school of 
thought and from the more subtle influences 
which he breathes in the very atmosphere of 
his time It is his duty to see that justice 
is done to all and that the rules of historical 
evidence are strictly enforced. Since he is but 
human, he will often fail to reach his ideal; 
nevertheless, this is the profession of faith by 
the historian. 

But the historian is more than a judge. Be- 
cause he is human, it is possible for him to 


* From a tribute by Raymond A. Bowman. 


understand sympathetically the men of the 
long-distant past. In a deeper sense than was 
meant by the Roman comic poet, he must say 
from his heart: “I am a man; nothing human 
do I consider alien from me.” ....He will 
never succeed in his attempt to re-create the 
past unless for the time he can lay aside the in- 
tellectual trappings of the modern world and 
in his imagination place himself in the environ- 
ment of the men he describes."® 


Certainly no one can subject himself 
in imagination to another environment 
and remain completely objective, as Olm- 
stead saw when he laid down this element 
of balance. But balance is never easy, and 
it is particularly difficult where religious 
emotion and long-standing tradition in- 
sistently pull to the right or to the left. 
In his treatment of Jesus as a historical 
figure Olmstead therefore set himself his 
most difficult professional problem. He 
was well aware of the nature of his task, 
and he had confidence that his standards 
of craftsmanship were adequate. 

Must the historian abandon all attempt to 
picture the historical Jesus? Must he remain 
content to write a book which simply repeats 
what the disciples thought about their Mas- 
ter? Must Jesus always be to us a dimly ree- 
ognizable figure, seen vaguely through waver- 
ing clouds of doubt? Or can the historian re- 
port in all honesty that he has met the Great 
Prophet face to face under the blazing light of 
history?.... 

Who, then, was Jesus of Nazareth? The 
answer is presented in the following pages. At 
long last, Jesus makes his own appearance in 
the full light of history." 


The resultant figure is presented as a 
man, essentially like unto ourselves and 
therefore understandable by us, and. a 
man who lived in a time of political, social, 
and intellectual ferments not unlike our 
own. 

© “History, Ancient World, and the Bible,”’ op 
cit., p. 4. 

it Jesus, pp. vii, xi. 
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Jesus was a Jew, living in the early first 
century of our era, and he can be understood 
to the full only in terms of his time and race. 
His intellectual background was that of the 
Jewish lower middle class.'* 


Thus the dispassionate historian. But 
there is also present the sympathetic hu- 
man. Historical dispassion must not elim- 
inate the words of emotional valuation. 
Adjectives and adverbs must do justice 
to “the central figure of world history.” 

No man could have so impressed himself 
upon his disciples as to survive so shameful a 
death had he not given and received an intense 
love. Even today, in far distant lands and un- 
der far different environment, despite the 
handicap of an alien language and a foreign 
race, the attractiveness of Jesus is strongly 
felt. His life is still an inspiration, yet more so 
his heroic death. Few as are his suriviving ut- 
terances, they appeal to us today as never be- 
fore." 

This is history as it should be written: 
the objective assemblage and analysis of 
data, the objective articulation cf those 
data into a consecutive story, and the 
subjective evaluation of those data in 
terms of human experience. The historian 
has a positive duty to state himself in re- 
porting the work to which he has given so 
much thought. Without that element of 
subjectivity, history would be arid and 
valueless. It is only necessary to hold per- 
sonal valuations in some restraint and to 
make it clear where objectivity ends and 
subjectivity begins. This Olmstead ac- 
complished. In testimony I should like 
to adduce two reviewers of Jesus as wit- 
nesses. 

The first reviewer addresses himself es- 
sentially to method and is impressed with 
the objectivity of the book. 

Here for the first time the critical judgment 
accruing from a lifetime of historical research 
has been brought to bear on the source materi- 
al of the life and teachings of Jesus 
has accordingly put Jesus more correctly in his 


12 Tbid., p. 270. 18 Ibid., p. 273. 


environment than any other writer, and his 
knowledge of the literary milieu of Jesus has 
enlightened many a difficult point in his life and 
teachings. .... No one can gainsay the years of 
careful research and the wide scholarship that 
went into the making of this book, nor its ob- 
jective approach.'* 

The second review was written from the 
more restrained attitude of the papyrolo- 
gist, who might be expected to express 
some skepticism to the new method. Here 
the emphasis is chiefly on result rather 
than method, and the reviewer points out 
the subjective element. 

He has a real reverence for his subject, but 
at the same time handles the evidence from 
the point of view of the historian 
construction, for example, of the education 
and literary background of Jesus is admirable, 
and his narrative is full of vivid touches drawn 
from experience of the daily life, so constant 
amid all political and religious changes, of the 
Palestinian peasantry If he does not 
quite give us Jesus “‘in the full light of history” 
he does give a reverent and very meritorious, 
though largely subjective, reconstruction of 
His life and teaching founded on careful study 
and profound knowledge." 

This, then, is the full historian. He is 
unflaggingly diligent in maintaining the 
high standards of his profession, thor- 
oughly faithful to the data which he must 
reconstruct, patient in analysis and syn- 
thesis. He is also a human, loyal to the 
emotional standards which have persisted 
through man’s years, reverent toward 
that which merits devotion, and wrathful 
against that which violates the directions 
of man’s heart. Such a balance makes the 
whole man. May we, who follow him, who 
so admired his knowledge and his method, 
also achieve some of that balance of mind 
and heart, so that we too may be better 
historians. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
14 Theophile J. Meek, in Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, II (1943), 124. 


16H. I. Bell, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 1943, pp. 274 ff. 





CUNEIFORM MATERIAL FOR EGYPTIAN PROSOPOGRAPHY 
1500-1200 B.C. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


HE study of ancient Near E>stern 

personal names, both prosopo- 

graphically and linguistically, has 
made notable progress in recent years. 
Landmarks like Hermann Ranke’s monu- 
mental work (based on the collections of 
the Berlin Wérterbuch), Die dgyptischen 
Personennamen (Gliickstadt, 1935), and 
Nuzi Personal Names, by Ignace J. Gelb, 
Pierre M. Purves, and Allan A. MacRae 
(University of Chicago Press, 1943) have 
enormously facilitated detailed surveys of 
restricted segments. A number of smaller 
studies are models of their kind: I men- 
tion, for example, Theo Bauer’s mono- 
graph, Die Ostkanaander (Leipzig, 1926), 
still very useful, though in process of being 


antiquated rapidly by the publication of 
the Mari tablets. An important work 
which I have not yet seen is Wilhelm 
Eilers’ Iranische Beamtennamen in der 


keilschriftlichen Uberlieferung, Part I 
(Leipzig, 1940); to judge from previous 
publications of his in related fields, Eilers 
was remarkably well qualified for this 
task. 

Two particularly interesting groups of 
names preserved in cuneiform transcrip- 
tions of the period 1600-1200 B.c. are the 
Indo-Aryan names and the Egyptian 
names, some seventy of each of which have 
been recognized so far. The former have 
been studied and will be published by 
Roger T. O’Callaghan and Paul-Emile 
Dumont, who have demonstrated (con- 
trary to my own previous view) that the 
names in question are specifically Indic 
and not proto-Iranian at all, ie., they 
probably belong to an earlier wave of 
Aryan migration from Central Eurasia, 
preceding the Iranian movement by many 


centuries. The latter are collected in this 


paper. 
In 1910 all then recognized Egyptian 


names in cuneiform transcription were ad- 
mirably collected and discussed by Ranke, 
in his basic treatment, Keilschriftliches 
Material zur altdgyptischen Vokalisation 
(cited here as KMAV).' After the publi- 
cation of the Bogazkéy tablets had begun, 
Ranke published a number of excellent 
short papers on new transcriptions of 
Egyptian names in the Zeitschrift fiir 
dgyptische Sprache. Controlling both the 
cuneiform and the Egyptian sources, and 
being in continuous direct touch with 
all the leading German investigators, 
Ranke’s work was first class in quality. 
In this paper I am listing and discussing 
(with references to adequate treatments 
elsewhere wherever possible) all available 
Egyptian personal names from the Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth dynasties which 
are found transcribed in contemporary 
cuneiform tablets. Names of gods and 


1 Note the following abbreviations: AKF = Bur- 
chardt, Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte und Eigen- 
namen im Aegyptischen (1909); APN = Ranke, Die 
dgyptischen Personennamen (1935); BA 
zur Assyriologie; BASOR = Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Orienta! Research; EA = Knudtzon, Die 
El-Amarna-Tafein (1915), cited by page when itali- 
eized and by number of tablet when roman; EMF = 
Helck, Der Einfluss der Militdrfaihrer in der 18. Dynas- 
tie (‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertums- 
kunde Agyptens,"’ Vol. XIV [1939]); JEA = Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology; KBo = Keilschriftterte aus 
Boghazkéi (1916——-); K MAV = Ranke, Keilschri/t- 
liches Material zur altdgyptischen Vokalisation (1910); 
KUB = Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkdi (1921——) ; 
ME = Middle Egyptian, Middle Empire; LE = Late 
Egyptian; NK = New Kingdom; OLZ = Orientalist- 
ische Literaturzeitung; RA = Revue d' Assyriologie; 
VESO = The Vocalization of the Egyptian Sylilabic 
Orthography (1934); WB = Erman-Grapow, W drter- 
buch der aegyptischen Sprache (1925 ); WZKM = 
Wiener Zeitschrift fair die Kunde des Morgenlandes; 
ZA = Zeitschrift far Assyriologie; ZAS = Zeitschrift far 
dgyptische Sprache; ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 


= Beitrdge 
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places are not included; they, as well as 
many Egyptian words in cuneiform tran- 
scription, will be collected and discussed 
elsewhere. Because of the prosopographic 
character of this collection, I have includ- 
ed a number of titles, especially since it is 
often hard to say whether the cuneiform 
scribe was transcribing a name or an offi- 
cial title: e.g., Nos. 16 (ihripita), 42 
(pamahi), 45 (pawiira), 53 (Ssahsiha). 
There are numerous corrections in read- 
ing and interpretation in detail, as well as 
a number of names not hitherto reported 
as Egyptian, especially in the already 
published Bogazkéy tablets. In the four 
or more volumes of texts from Bogazkéy 
published during the war there may be 
additional names, and other names are 
probably not yet published. In June, 1939, 
Dr, Elmar Edel of the Egyptian section of 
the Berlin museums wrote me that he was 
awaiting permission to publish a number 
of new Egyptian names from the un- 


published Bogazkéy texts; among them 
was an extremely interesting name (to 
which Ranke first drew my attention), of 
particular value to me since it confirmed 
one of the key values of my vocalization 
of the syllabic orthography. I now learn 
that Dr. Edel and his precious material 


have not perished in the holocaust 
through which the world has just passed. 

There are two principal aspects to this 
paper—phonetic and historical. The new 
data provide material which will prove of 
increasing value to the student of Egyp- 
tian morphology, particularly of verbal 
structure. I have given below numerous 
indications of the significance of the vocal- 
izations of verbal forms imbedded in per- 
sonal names. I have paid special attention 
to phonetic details, since many identifica- 
tions of names in the past have proved 
phonetically untenable, sometimes mis- 
leading the historian seriously. Among the 
most important points hitherto neglected 


are the national or individual peculiarities 
of scribal spelling; cf. my discussion of 
Nos. 6 (Ha@amass), 45 (Pawiira), 62 
(Tatu), etc. For corrected readings cf. the 
discussion of Nos. 2a, 15, 60, 68, ete. 

Historically our new data are of con- 
siderable significance, both for Egyptian 
and for Canaanite conditions and politics 
during the Amarna Age.? Wherever pos- 
sible I have indicated the relative or abso- 
lute date of each pertinent referenee. My 
chronology of the Amarna Tablets de- 
pends partly on old and new Egyptian 
synchronisms, and partly on my own— 
still in large part unpublished—studies on 
the subject. Evidence will be presented 
in a forthcoming paper on the ‘Abdu- 
Heba correspondence for various points 
which have not been clarified either in my 
paper on the identification of Queen 
Mayati with Merit-aten (JEA, XXIII, 
190 ff.; see below, on No. 27) or in the 
course of the present treatment. A num- 
ber of erroneous earlier identifications of 
officials have been corrected (e.g., Spie- 
gelberg’s identification of Maya, No. 26a), 
while several new identifications appear, 
including those of Maya (No. 26a), 
R@anapa (No. 49), and pita (No. 56), 
not to mention a number of other possible, 
but doubtful, cases. 

I have prefixed an asterisk to all entries 
(about half of the number) where new 
data of real significance will be found, in- 
cluding earlier contributions of my own; 
this device will enable critically minded 
students to concentrate their attention on 
these entries. My transcription of Egyp- 
tian consonants is conventional, except 
that I substitute the °aleph sign through- 


:IT have not had access to J. de Koning’s book, 
Studién over de El-Amarna-Brieven en het Oude-Testa- 
ment (Delft, 1940), during the preparation of this pa- 
per; cf. my remarks, BASOR, No. 87, p. 38, n. 33 
Except occasionally for relative chronology and for 
detailed treatment of the references to certain officials, 
de Koning’s study has no direct bearing on this paper, 
and my conclusions are throughout independent of his. 








ook, 
esta- 
; pa- 

33 
| for 
‘ials, 
uper, 
f his. 








out for the meaningless i; unfortunately, 
there is no accepted distinction in translit- 
eration between the double reed-leaf (y) 
and the character originating in the old 
dual sign, and I hesitate to propose an in- 
novation here, for want of conclusive evi- 
dence as to the phonetic value of the lat- 
ter (except in the syllabic orthography, 
where it represents the vowel 7) in Late 
Egyptian. Whenever practicable I dis- 
pense with the dots used in the conven- 
tional transcription of Egyptian to dis- 
tinguish verbal stems from formative ele- 
ments. In my representation of syllabic 
groups I follow my Vocalization of the 
Egyptian Syllabic Orthography (New Ha- 
ven, 1934),* but no equation is dependent 
upon this system, except in the case of a 
few hypocoristica, where the consonantal 
transcription would leave a number of dif- 
ferent possibilities, reduced by application 
of my system to one or two. I have been 
very chary in indicating the length of 
vowels, for reasons which will be briefly 
formulated in the Excursus at the end of 
this paper. Finally, my transliteration of 
cuneiform follows the system of Thureau- 
Dangin, with a slight modification in 
transcribing A-A = ay(y)a, etc., derived 
from Poebel’s researches. For an ade- 
quate treatment of the equivalences be- 
tween Egyptian and cuneiform conso- 
nants Ranke’s KMAV 85-93 remains 
standard; modifications are minor and are 
brought about mainly through the anal- 
ysis of different national and scribal pe- 
culiarities of transcription (see above); a 

* Owing to the fact that important pertinent ma- 
terial was to have been published by English and Ger- 
man scholars when the war broke out, I have indefi- 
nitely postponed publishing the results of subsequent 
studies, which have added scores of new equations (a 
number of which appear in the present paper) without 
hitherto resulting in any modification of my position. 
For criticism of it see W. F. Edgerton, J AOS, 1940, 
pp. 473 ff. (cf. my brief comment, BASOR, No. 81, 
p. 20, n. 21). It may be added that by 1939 my point 
of view had been accepted by nearly all European 


Egyptologists specializing in the linguistic approach} 
e.g., by such competent men as Sturm and Vycichl. 
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few minor errors of Ranke affect only 
minor points, which are duly corrected 
under the proper entries. No one should 
undertake to study or to criticize this ma- 
terial without a careful advance study of 
Ranke. Otherwise, such invariable equa- 
tions as Eg. s = cun. § will seem baffling, 
whereas they are perfectly normal. 


LIST OF EGYPTIAN NAMES WRITTEN 
IN CUNEIFORM BETWEEN 
1500 AND 1200 B.c. 
Abbiha. See A ppihda (No. 68). 

1. Aman?appa (A-ma-an-ap-pa, A- 
ma-an-ap-pi) = >mn-(m-)>p3t 
(APN 27:18), “Amin Is in Luxor.” 
On the name and its forms see 
Ranke’s discussion (KMAV 7). 
Amamappa was a high Egyptian 
official in Syria toward the end of 
the reign of Amenophis III (EA 
117:21 ff.) to whom Rib-Adda of 
Byblus addressed six letters and 
who is mentioned in several others. 
For some time he was military gov- 
ernor of Sumur (Simyra), the Egyp- 
tian garrison-town near the mouth 
of the Eleutherus. 

*2a. Amanhatpa (A-ma-an-ha-at-pa; see 
Albright, ZAS, LXII, 63-64, 
BASOR, No. 94, p. 16, n. 15) = 
»mn-htp(w)(APN 30:12), “Amin 
Is Gracious.” A. was military gov- 
ernor of Palestine with seat in the 
Egyptian garrison-town of Gaza, 
who wrote two letters to Réwad&ia, 
prince of Taanach, about the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century 
(see Albright, BASOR, No. 94, 
pp. 23 ff.). It is possible that he is 
to be identified with the Ameno- 
phis who was later viceroy of Nu- 
bia under Tuthmosis IV (ca. 1423- 
1413); cf. BASOR, No. 94, p. 27. 

2b. Amanhatpi (A-ma-an-ha-at-pi) = 
-mn-hip(w), the same name as 
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2a, pronounced approximately 
Aman(é)hatpé. Chief of the south 
Syrian town of TuSul(a)tu (EA 
TuSulti); see EA 185 and 186, pas- 
sim. The name may have been giv- 
en this native prince when he was 
being educated as a hostage in 
Egypt, in accordance with the prac- 
tice of that day. 

Amanmasa (A-ma-an-ma-sa) = 
>mn-ms(w) (APN 29:8), “Amin Is 
Born.” The name occurs three 
times in EA (105:34, where the 
'ma-sa' is clear in Schroeder’s copy, 
though not hitherto recognized; 
113:36, 43; 114:51). Egyptian offi- 
cial in Syria during early part of 
Akhenaten’s reign, who acted with 
Appiba (q.v.) as judge in the long 
dispute between Rib-Adda of Byb- 
lus and Yapa-Adda of Tyre (so 
probably),‘ and was later Egyptian 
commissioner at Byblus (EA 113). 
In EA 114 there seems to be a ref- 
erence to “another Amanmasga (A. 
§a-nu),”” who seems to have jour- 
neyed from Cyprus to Egypt by 
way of Byblus. 

Atahmaya. See Takhmaya. 

Diidu. See Titu. 

Ha@api (Ha-a-pi, Ha-ip) = H<py 
(APN 234:7), common in NK as 
a hypocoristicon of a longer name 
containing the element h<py, ‘‘Nile- 
god.”’ For the identification see al- 
ready Petrie, History of Egypt, I 
(1896), 308. The name was pro- 
nounced approximately Ha‘pi at 
this time. Ha?’api was governor of 
Sumur (Simyra), the Egyptian 
base near the mouth of the Eleu- 
therus, at the time it was wrested 


‘ The figure of Yapa-Adda (cf. EA 1168-69, etc.) 
remains decidedly enigmatic. He was at all events ina 
special position with respect to the Egyptian govern- 
ment, being both a native prince (probably preceding 
Abimilki at Tyre) and an Egyptian functionary (note 
the tone of his letter to Yanbamu, EA 98). 


from Egypt by Aziru of Amurri 
during the reign of Akhenaten; he is 
said to have been son of Pabhamnata 
(qg.v.); see EA 149:37; 107:16; 
132:42; 133:9; and p. 1204. 
Hamasia (Ha-ma-as-Sd[?]) = (?) 
Ha-m( )-&( )(APN 241:3), a name 
fairly common in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. H. was commissioner in 
southern Syria in the Amarna Age; 
under him was Kumidu (Kamid el- 
Ldz); see EA 198:15. 

Ha@amassi (Ha-a-ma-as-i three 
times in EA 11; Ha-a-mas-si three 
times in EA 27) = H-(m-)wist 
(APN 263:19), “(Amin) Shines in 
Thebes,” a very common name in 
NK (from the fifteenth century on) 
and later. This name has hitherto 
been erroneously identified with 
Haramas& (q.v.), but has nothing 
to do with it, as becomes particu- 
larly clear from the fact that in 
EA 11: obv. 19, rev. 12, 13 the 
name is shortened to Ha@aya (q.v.), 
an impossible abbreviation for a 
name beginning with the name of 
the god Horus (Hdra). It must be 
remembered that in the letters from 
Babylon intervocalic m was regu- 
larly pronounced w (so, e.g., in the 
name Biriawaza [so read for ‘““Nami- 
awaza”’ with Thureau-Dangin, RA, 
XXXVII, 171], written Bi-ri-ia- 
ma-za in EA 7:75), and our name 
may, accordingly, be transcribed 
just as well Haawassi. The usual 
pronunciation Kha‘-em-wése is not 
justified; Greek Chammdis (cf. the 
Chamois of Syncellus), Chommouis, 
Chomois (scattered from the third 
century B.c. to the second a.p., 
Preisigke, Namenbuch, cols. 471, 
477) point to a later Hamwiésé, 
with Hellenized ending, and earlier 
*Ha‘(em)wasé < Ha‘(em) waisé. 
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The Mitannian spelling points the 
same way, since the Hurrian scribe of 
EA 27 always writes, e.g., the word 
awdtu, ‘““word,”’ amatu (not amdatu!) 
after the Babylonian spelling. It is 
probable that the preposition (e)m 
was elided as in the name A man?ap- 
pa (q.v.), since it is sometimes omit- 
ted in contemporary orthography; 
the name was then pronounced ap- 
proximately Ha‘awd3sé. Ha’amadsi 
was envoy of Akhenaten at the 
courts of Mitanni and Babylon. Cf. 
also below, Nos. 7 and 130. 
Ha@aya (Ha-A.A), abbreviated 
form of the preceding, Egyptian 
Hy (APN 265:7; Ranke’s writing 
h<.jj is pleonastic), a common NK 
hypocoristicon, pronounced Hat‘ya. 
For the same or another Ha@aya 
see below, No. 130. 

Hané (Ha-ni-e) = (?) Hw (APN 
229: 28) or Hnw (APN 229:31-82), 
possibly Hnw (APN 242:1-2) or 
Hnw (APN 242:12). Hnw (APN 
229:32) is the only one of these 
names attested by Ranke’s list for 
NK. The vocalization presents diffi- 


culties; one might perhaps expect — 


something like Hn°w or Hnw; cf. 
Mané (q.v.) = Mnow. Cf. No. 9. 
Hané was an Egyptian interpreter 
who accompanied Mané to the 
Mitannian court in the time of 
Amenophis III (EA 21:25). 

Han% (Ha-an-i, Ha-an-ni) = Hn 
(APN 229:28). It is true that this 
name seems attested only for Old 
Egyptian, but since such names as 
Hn-nht(w) (APN 229: 26) appear in 
NK, the point is not serious. Hanni 
was son of Mairéya (q.v.); he ap- 
pears in a letter written by the 
igyptian king to the chief of Ach- 
shaph near Accho in southern 
Phoenicia (RA, XIX, 100) as 


“chief of the stable’’ (akil tarbasi), 
probably rendering the Egyptian 
title hry °hw (with Helck, EMF 38, 
n. 4).5 In EA 162, written to the 
prince of Amurri, Akhenaten writes 
that he has sent him his envoy (mdr 
Sipri), Hanni, in order to extradite 
some Egyptian fugitives. In Aziru’s 
letter, EA 161, the name of this 
same Hanni is written several times 
Hani, probably distinct from Han- 
ya, No. 10. 

Hanya (Ha-an-ia) = Hny (APN 
229:30, “hn.jj’’; ef. 425:15), at- 
tested hitherto only for ME, but 
almost certainly our name, which 
is distinct from No. 9. The number 
of references to him given by 
Knudtzon may now be doubled. He 
was sent to collect tribute from 
Subandu, the Indo-Aryan chief of 
a district which appears to have 
been somewhere in or near the Plain 
of Sharon (EA 301:12). It is cer- 
tainly he (read '‘Ha-an-ia' for the 
'Ha-ba-ia' of Knudtzon in EA 316: 
15) who was the commissioner (lit. 
“tax-collector,”’ rdbisu) sent to the 
chief of Yursa in the southern 
Plain of Sharon. He also appears in 
a letter from Amenophis III to 
Milkilu, prince of Gezer, in the 
same neighborhood, as the “rir 
ummanni-ta-ti, by which enigmatic 
expression® the scribe undoubtedly 
meant to say simply “chief of the 
archers” (Eg. pdtyw), commissioned 
by Pharaoh to “buy” maidens. And 
finally this same Hanya is mentioned 
in a letter of the same period from 
Ugarit (see my demonstration, 


* Correct my remarks in BASOR, No. 92, p. 29, 
n. 8, where we should read dkil tarbasi instead of 
rdbigu; the official in the Gezer fragment was thus an 
officer of chariotry, sent north on a royal commission. 

* Perhaps the result of conflation between 4kil tar- 
bagi (see n. 5) and some such expression as rab pitati, 
“chief of the archers." 
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BASOR, No. 95, pp. 30 ff.); see 
EA 47: 23.7 

Haramassi — (Ha-a-ra-ma-as-&i) = 
Hr-ms(w)(APN 249:1), “Horus Is 
Born,” a common name in NK; 
see Ranke, KMAV 10. He was en- 
voy of Amenophis III to Mitanni. 
No. 6, H@amaéss, is entirely dis- 
tinct, both in name and in period. 
Hatip (Ha-ti-ip) = Htp (APN 
257: 22), a fairly common NK hy- 
pocoristicon. It must be recognized, 
however, that Eg. Htp may also 
stand for Htp(w), reflecting the 
stative element in such names 


as Aman-hatpa (Amenophis); our 
name must be an abbreviation of 
names beginning with the optative 
sdmf, such as Htp-shmt, ‘May 
Sahmet Be Gracious” (APN 259: 
16), attested for NK, or Htp- 
>mn(w), transcribed in later Assyri- 


an, with syncope, as Hatpimiinu 
(APN 258:1). Hatip was Egyptian 
commissioner in Amurri, under 
Akhenaten. 

Haya (Ha-ia) = Ha-ya (APN 233: 
18; VESO 52, XII.A.3), regular hy- 
pocoristicon of Amanhatpa (Ame- 
nophis) in NK (Sethe, ZAS XLIV, 
89-90; ef. VESO 21-22). The 
Haya to whom Rib-Adda of Byblus 
addressed EA 71 is characterized 
as pa-zi-‘te?', clearly written and 
certainly not part of the name (in 
Winckler’s copy, as corrected by 
Knudtzon, EA 366, n. c, the traces 
of the third sign point to TE; 
these traces had disappeared before 
Schroeder’s copy was made); the 
word would lend itself perfectly to 
identification with NK p3-t3ty, “the 
vizier,’ then perhaps pronounced 
approximately pé-cité (there are 


7On Hanya see Alt, Paldstinajahrbuch, XXXII, 
22 ff. (but our Nos. 8-10 cannot be combined as done 
by Alt). 


many examples to illustrate the 
equivalence of Eg. t (€é) and cunei- 
form z in texts of this age). Since 
EA 71 belongs with a group of Rib- 
Adda letters written toward the end 
of the reign of Amenophis ITI, it is 
only natural to identify this Haya 
with the Amenophis who was vizier 
of Lower Egypt in the thirty-first 
and thirty-fifth years (i.e., 1383 and 
1379—the latter date is not certain, 
as Seele kindly informs me); cf. on 
the latter most recently Anthes, 
ZAS LXXII, 67-68. However, in 
KA 71:4 ff. Haya is eulogized in 
the following strong words: “Amin, 
god of the king, thy lord, hath 
given (plural of majesty) thee re- 
pute in the presence of the king, 
thy lord. Behold, thou art a wise 
man who dost know the king, 
and because of thy wisdom(!) the 
king sent thee as commissioner.”’® 
Phraseology like this is unique in 
the Amarna Letters; it shows vivid- 
ly what a great reputation for wis- 
dom Haya enjoyed. Since Ameno- 
phis, son of Paapis, the famous 
official of Amenophis III, who died 
at the age of eighty (or more) after 
the thirtieth year of Amenophis ITI 
(see most recently Helck, EMF 2- 
13) and who became renowned in 
later times as one of Egypt’s great- 
est sages, states explicitly in an in- 
scription that he was also called 
Haya, it is very tempting to iden- 
tify our Haya with him. I tried at 
first to renew a long-discarded iden- 
tification of the sage with the vizier 


5 Read ll. 6-8: amur atta awélu emqu idi sarri u ina 
em(qu)tika iitaparka sarru; idi is, of course, participle 
of the Accadian verb idi, “to know,"’ and we may 
probably read em-(qi)-ti-ka (cf. Aram. ‘em@itd, 
“depth"’), ‘“‘thy wisdom,"’ not an impossible im-ti-ka 
(where imtu would be equivalent to Heb. ¢mét, for 
*imittu < *imintu, which would be phonologically 
without parallel). 
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of the same name, but after Seele’s 
cogent objections I have given this 
idea up. It seems probable to me 
that our Haya is the famous sage 
rather than the vizier, in spite of 
the plausible explanation of the 
signs following his name (it may be, 
as Seele has suggested to me, that 
Rib-Adda confused the two officials 
of the same name), since the Bybli- 
an prince was unquestionably try- 
ing to reach the king through one 
of his most influential courtiers and 
since it is hard to get around the 
implications of the eulogy in lines 
4 ff. It may be significant in this 
connection that the sage Amenophis 
received as one of his latest honors 
the title By hw hr wnmy n nsut, 
“Fan-bearer at the King’s Right” 
(EMF 11), since this title was 
also borne some few years later by 
Yanhamu (EA 106:38: mugal<l)il 
Sarri; see Ranke apud Weber in 
EA 1171 and Helck, EMF 39), who 
enjoyed a high reputation as the 
king’s close friend and adviser. 

. Haya (Ha-ia), the same name as 
the preceding, but borne by a dif- 
ferent person, who was sent from 
Egypt and was assisted by Rib- 
Adda to slip through the rebel 
blockade into the garrison-town of 
Simyra, which fell not long after- 
ward (EA 112:42, 48), in the early 
part of Akhenaten’s reign. With 
this same minor officer may be 
identical the Haya (Ha-ya), son 
of Miyaré (q¢.v.), mentioned EA 
289:30 ff. as commander of gar- 
rison troops sent to Gaza from 
Egypt. A third reference to this 
man may be in EA 101:2, roughly 
from the same period; the spelling 
Ha-ya-a shows the usual Accadian 
prolongation of the final vowel in 


a question. Entirely different is 
Haraya (EA 255:8), about whose 
arrival to organize the caravan 
service via Beth-shan to Mitanni 
and Babylonia Mut-Ba‘al, chief of 
Pella, reports. Since EA 256 (on 
which see BASOR, No. 89, pp. 
9 ff.), which also mentions Mut- 
Ba‘al, dates from the reign of 
Akhenaten, it is quite possible that 
this Ha?aya is the same as the con- 
temporary Ha?aya who was envoy 
to Mitanni and Babylon. Still more 
obscure is the official Ha’ay (Ha- 
a-i) to whom Aziru of Amurru 
addressed one or two letters (EA 
166-67) ; the name may possibly be 
Eg. H<(y)(APN 263:7), a hypo- 
coristic form which was very com- 
mon in NK. 

Huriya (Hu-u-ri-i-ia’), abbreviat- 
ed form of the prenomen of Akhe- 
naten, in letter from Suppiluliuma 
of Khatti (EA 41:2). 

Ia@mdaya (la-ma-a-ia) = *h-my 
(APN 12:18), hypocoristicon of 
xh-ms = Amédsis, “The Moon- 
God Is Born,” both very common 
in NK. The first element appears 
in Coptic as oog:1og:aag (Sa- 
hidic, Bohairic, and Faiyumic, re- 
spectively), so there can be no 
doubt about the approximate NK 
pronunciation >i‘ah. Amédsis was 
then pronounced °>J‘ah-mdse and 
the hypocoristic form >J‘ah-mdya. 
There can be no doubt about the 
reading of the slightly damaged 
cuneiform text, which was correct- 
ly given by Winckler in both his 
copy and his transcription; Knudt- 


zon’s Tur-a-ma-a-ia is meaning- 

less. Ia?amaya was an officer in 

command of Egyptian mercenary 

troops at Simyra in Phoenicia in 
, 
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the time of Amenophis III (EA 
62:42, 45). 

thripita (th-ri-pi-ta) = hry-pdt, 
“officer of archer(s), commander of 
an army detachment” (Ranke, EA, 
p. 1606). This is probably no name 
Abribita, or the like, as previously 
supposed by Knudtzon and others, 
but a military title, as appears from 
the context, EA 107:14ff.: “Let 
the military commander stay in 
Simyra, but take Ha7ip (q.v.) to thy 
presence . . . . and hear his words.” 
In such case the scribes were fre- 
quently in doubt and provided 
titles with the personal determina- 
tive. The name P3-hry-pdt (APN 
115:27) was common in NK. The 
vocalization is in order, since hry 
survived into Coptic in composition 
as hri or hre and the word pdtyw, 
“archers,” appears frequently in 
EA as pitate or pitate (used inter- 
changeably in the letters of Ca- 
naanite scribes). 

Triyamassa (I-ri-ma-ia-as-sa, I-ri- 
ia-ma| |)* = *ry-ms(w), “A Com- 
panion Is Born,” which does not 
appear in Ranke’s list but has nu- 
merous partial parallels from NK, 
all containing the element ry, 
“companion” (APN 41:23 ff.). The 
vocalization appears to be in order: 
for the first element note the Cop- 
tic plural epry, “companions,” 
and for the second cf. the name 
Amanmasa, above. He was an en- 
voy of Akhenaten to Byblus (EA 
130:11). 

Irgappa (Ir-sa-ap-pa) = (?). En- 
voy from Amenophis III to the 
king of Arzawa in Asia Minor, 
mentioned twice in the former’s Hit- 


19. Kasi (Ka-si-i) = (?). Mentioned 


in a letter from KadaSman-Harbe 
of Babylon (EA 3:16) to Ameno- 
phis III as the latter’s envoy to 
him. In spite of the personal de- 
terminative, one cannot help sus- 
pecting that the name is merely the 
genitive of the N.W.-Semitic kasi, 
“groom,” attested by a contempo- 
rary Accadian letter found at 
Ugarit (cf. BASOR, No. 63, p. 24, 
below). 


. Leeya (Le-e-~ia) = Ri-i-ya, Ri-ya 


(APN 216:28-9; 217:1; 425:3-4), 
a common NK hypocoristicon, al- 
ways written syllabically (not yet 
included in VESO)."° This Le’eya is 
included in a list of Egyptians in 
Amurrii wanted by Akhenaten for 
extradition to Egypt (EA 162:70). 
Le-eya (Le-e-ia), the same name as 
the preceding, belonging to a royal 
officer (“‘prefect,”’ $d-‘kin') whom 
Ramesses II sent to Hattudilid of 
Khatti, according to the former’s 
letter, KUB, II, No. 34:15. 
Mairéya (Ma-i-re-ia) = Mry-r- 
(APN 160:23), “Beloved of R&”; 
on the vocalization and morpho- 
logical parallels see JEA, XXIII, 
191-92. Mairéya was father of 
Hanni (q.v.); see RA, XIX, 100. 
Manahpirya (Ma-na-ah-pi-ir-a, 
Ma-na-ah-pi-ia) = Mn-hpr(-r<) 
(APN 150:13-14), prenomen of 
Tuthmosis III, ““May the ‘Essence’ 
of Ré Endure!’’ For the hypocoris- 
tic form, corresponding to a writing 
*Mn-hpry, see the excellent discus- 
sion of Ranke, ZAS, LVI, 73 ff. 
The vocalization man- shows that 
we may not have the same ver- 
bal form as in prenomina like 


tite letter, EA 31. ‘© This name (documented twice in the same spell- 

* I owe to Dr. C. H. Gordon my knowledge of the ing in different centuries) is extremely interesting be- 

unpublished second form, which shows that the first cause of the rare initial / (on 1] in Egyptian cf. Sethe, 
spelling contains a transposed syllable. Verbum, I, 134-35) as in N- m3‘t-r* = Lamaris, etc. 
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Mn-m3t-r< (Minmwar®a, q.v.) or 
Mn-phty-r< (Minpahtar®a, q.v.), a 
fact which gives us another argu- 
ment, not adduced by Ranke, for 
distinguishing between our name 
and the prenomen of Tuthmosis IV, 
Mn-hprw-r‘, which belongs with 
the names just cited. The form 
man may then be Gardiner’s per- 
fective sdmf (Eg. Gram., § 450, 4), 
while the min of the other names 
would be verbal adjective, “en- 
during.” 

Mané (Ma-ni-e) = Mn>w (APN 
151:5), “Shepherd,” attested as a 
personal name in NK (Coptic 
man-, “herder,” is a participial 
mn, and is not our form). Mané 
was envoy of Amenophis ITI at the 
court of Mitanni; he is mentioned 
very often in EA 19, 20, 21, 24. 


. Manya (Ma-an-ia) = Mny (APN 


151:4), attested for NK, probably 
a hypocoristicon of some name like 
Mn-hpr-r* (cf. above, No. 22). 
Manya was an Egyptian wanted 
for extradition from Amurri by 
Akhenaten (EA 162:72). 
Marniptah (Mar-ni-ip-tah) = Mr.n- 
pth (APN 156: 22), “He whom Ptah 
loves,” as pointed out J/EA, XXIII, 
192, n. 3; mdrné is thus the vocaliza- 
tion of the perfective relative of mr, 
“to love.”” Mentioned in a broken 
context in KUB, III, 38; cf. Fried- 
rich, OLZ, X XVII, 706. 

. Maya (Ma-ia, Ma-a-ia, Ma-ya) = 
Ma-ya (APN 146:10; VESO 43, 
VIII.A.1), hypocoristicon of Tah- 
maya-Pth-my (q.v.) = Tahmass- 
Pth-ms (q.v.). Maya flourished well 
along in Akhenaten’s reign, when 
he was Egyptian commissioner 
(rdbisu), contemporary with Ba‘lu- 
Sipti (““Addu-dani”) and Yapahu 
of Gezer (EA 292, 300), successors 


of Milkilu, and with Yabni-ilu of 
Lachish (EA 328), successor of 
Zimréda. EA 337 comes from a 
certain Hiziru, of whom nothing is 
otherwise known. On the other 
hand, all clear references to Tab- 
maya-Tahmassi (¢.v.) point to the 
end of the reign of Amenophis 
III, or more probably the begin- 
ning of Akhenaten’s reign. Since the 
names Mdya and Pth-ms(w) are 
both exceedingly common in Egypt 
at this period (cf. Anthes, ZAS, 
LXXII, 60-68, for a partial list 
of men named “Ptahmose’’), we 
must be wary of identifications: 
e.g., Spiegelberg’s suggestion (ZA, 
XXX, 299-300) that this Maya is 
to be identified with a certain 
Maya who was contemporary with 
Amenophis III and probably also 
with his predecessor, Tuthmosis 
IV, cannot possibly be correct. On 
the other hand, it is practically 
certain that our Maya is the Egyp- 
tian general of humble origin who 
was buried at Amarna (Davies, 
Amarna, V, 1—5); the latter Maya, 
on whom see also Helck, EMF, 
pp. 16, 27 ff. (who always writes 
the name erroneously Ms‘), is 
called mr-mX n nb Bwy, “general 
of the Lord of the Two Lands,” 
and had a brief but brilliant career 
under Akhenaten. Seele calls my 
attention to the fact that Maya 
seems to have fallen from favor 
shortly after the seventh year of 
Akhenaten (Davies, op. cit., p. 5). 
This suggests that we must date 
the EA references to him about ten 
years before the death of Akhena- 
ten; they would then become chron- 
ologically very significant. 


. Maya (Ma-a-ia), the same name as 


the preceding, belonging to an 
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Egyptian living in the residency at 
Simyra (Sumur) toward the end of 
the reign of Amenophis III (EA 
62:26). 

Maydti (Ma-ialyaj-a-ti) = Mryty 
(APN 161:25), a name attested for 
NK, in this case unquestionably 
hypocoristicon of Mryt-tn (“Be- 
loved of the Solar Disk’’), queen of 
Smenh-ku-ré): see my detailed 
treatment, JEA, XXIII, 191 ff., 
203, n. 1; Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, LXI, 304. 

Mihuni(?) = (?). An envoy from 
Egypt to the Babylonian court 
under Amenophis III (EA 11:16). 
Since Winckler-Abel hatched the 
sign HU and Knudtzon expressed 
doubt about the reading (though 
Schroeder reproduces it without 
hatching), and since the name may 
be longer, I hesitantly suggest the 
possibility Mi-in(!)-[ ]. 
Minmwar@a (Mi-in-mu-a-re-a) = 
Mn-m3t-r*, prenomen of Sethos I 
(K Bo, I, 25:5); ef. Ranke, KMAV 
12, and on the formation of the 
name see above, No. 22; it perhaps 
means “Enduring in Truth Is 
Ré,”’ or the like. 

Minpahtar@a (Mi-in-pa-ah-ta-re-a) 
= Mn-phty-r<, prenomen of Rames- 
ses I (KBo, I, 7:5); ef. Ranke, 
ZAS, LVIII, 132-33. For the for- 
mation of the name, which seems 
to mean “Enduring in Power Is 
R&,” cf. above, No. 29. 

Miyaré (Mi-ia-re-e) = Mr(y)-r< 
(APN 157:8), perhaps meaning 
“He Whom Ré& Shall Love” (con- 
trast Ranke, ZAS, LXXIII, 93), 
i.e., the verbal element is the pro- 
spective relative (Gunn, Studies in 
Egyptian Syntaz, pp. 1 ff., and esp. 
7-8, n. 7; Gardiner, Grammar, pp. 
297 ff.). It would follow that the 


prospective relative mr(y) was vo- 
calized miya, a fact which suggests 
that mry is a writing like swry, in 
which the y really replaced the r; 
with this would agree fem. mrt, not 
mryt. Note that the passive parti- 
ciple mry was vocalized may (No. 
21) and that the perfective relative 
was mdrné (No. 25). Miyaré (EA 
289:31) was father of a Haya (q.v.). 
Nahha (Na-ah-ha) = Nh (APN 
207:9), a common name in NK. 
Nabha appears in KUB, III, 34:13, 
22, as an overseer of the horses 
(rab sisé) from the royal stables 
($a bit sisé rabi Sa Sarri) of Rames- 
ses II, being sent, along with a royal 
prefect(?), Le’eya (q.v.), to the Hit- 
tite court. He was, accordingly, a 
hry °hw, called dkil tarbasi in the 
Amarna Age, a century before (cf. 
on No. 9, above). 

Nahramass (Na-ah-ra-ma-as-) = 
*Nhr-ms(?), “The God Nhr Is 
Born(?).’’ Since the second element 
is undoubtedly ms(w), “be born,” 
there can be no doubt that the first 
contains a divine name or appella- 
tive. Ranke is probably correct in 
rejecting the tempting identifica- 
tion with -nhr(t)-ms(w) because of 
the vocalization An-ha-a-ra, Gr. 
Oniris, Coptic -Negoype, which 
is attested for the first element of 
the latter name (KMAV 13, n. 4; 
ZAS, LVI, 71-72). Accordingly, I 
hesitantly propose combining the 
element Nahra with the god Nhr 
(Nh?) of the Amduat texts in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty royal tombs 
(WB, II, 298), with which ef. the 
ME and NK names Nh>-nfr, Nh( )- 
‘nh, ete. (APN 207:10, 11, 18, 
etc.). N. was an Egyptian at the 
court of Mitanni in the reign of 
Amenophis III. 
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Naphwruréya (Na-ap-hu-w-ru-re- 
ia, etc.) = Nfr-hprw-r*, prenomen 
of Amenophis IV (Akhenaten), 
meaning “Beautiful of Forms Is 
Ré.”’ For the many variations in 
the spelling of this name ‘see EA 
1565," and for the vocalization 
Steindorff, BA, I, 338-39, checked 
by Sturm, WZKM, XLI, 167 ff. 
Naptera (Na-ap-te-ra) = Nfrt-ry 
(APN 201:16), “The Most Beauti- 
ful (Woman),” name of the queen 
of Ramesses II. The vocalization is 
puzzling, and the name is written 
Na-at-te-ra by Weidner (cf. Fried- 
rich, OLZ, X XVII, 705, n. 2), but 
there is no question about the iden- 
tification. In view of some writings 
of the Egyptian name, one may 
possibly consider it as a hypocoris- 
ticon of *Hthr-nfr.P-ry (cf. Hthr- 
nfre, APN 235:14), or the like, 
taking nfr.t as stative (old perfec- 
tive), in which case we might pro- 
nounce the original Egyptian name 
as *Nafraterd(y), the first ra drop- 
ping out by haplology, just as in 
several cuneiform reproductions of 
Egyptian names (e.g., Naphuréya 
for Naphururéya). Of course, the ¢ 
may have been preserved in such a 
compound after a feminine adjec- 
tive, in which case the preceding 
pronunciation might be correct and 
the suggested explanation wrong. 
Nibmwaréya (Ni-ib-mu-a-re-ia, Ni- 
im-mu-a-re-ia, etc.) = Nb-m3t-r, 
prenomen of Amenophis III, mean- 
ing “R& Is Lord of Truth.” For the 
numerous variations in spelling see 
EA 1565-66 and JEA, XXIII, 195; 
for muxa(t), “truth,” cf. Recueil de 
travaux, XL, 68. 

Nimmahé (Ni-im-ma-hé-e) = Nb- 


mhyt (APN 185:7), “Lord of the 
North Wind,” a common name in 
NK from the fifteenth century on. 
This is a striking confirmation of 
Spiegelberg’s ingenious and con- 
vincing demonstration that the 
word mhyt, “north wind,” was 
vocalized approximately mhé (ZAS, 
LXV, 131), with 2 which did not go 
back to original @, as shown by 
mhyty, “north,” Coptic merr. N. 
was one of the Egyptians in 
Amurrii sought by Akhenaten for 
extradition (EA 162:77). 

Ni (Ni-i-u) = Ni-i (APN 181, 
12), common in NK, but not yet 
included in VESO. An envoy from 
Amenophis III to the court of 
Mitanni. 

Pa@ap(u) (Pa-a-pu, Pa-a-pi). Since 
the cuneiform spelling can be Egyp- 
tianized also as P@api, Pdpu, or 
Papi, it is not certain whether it 
corresponds to APN 130:3, 131:12, 
or 132:14, all documented for NK. 
My preference is for the name usu- 
ally written Pp, because of the 
Greek transcription, which points 
to late Pydpé, older P>dpé, or the 
like; cf. BASOR, No. 87, 36, n. 27. 
Pa?apu was a local Egyptian official 
in Palestine under Amenophis III 
(BASOR, No. 87, 36). 

Pahamnata (Pa-ha-am-na-ta, Pa- 
ha-na-te) = P3-hm-nir (APN 115: 
16), “The Servant of (the )God,” a 
very common NK name, belonging 
to several personalities of our gen- 
eral period: P3-hm-ntr, high priest 
of Ptah in Memphis at the end of 
the reign of Amenophis ITI, son of 
Pth-ms(w) (a Tahmaéssi), who held 
the same position before him (An- 
thes, ZAS, LXXII, 62 ff.); P3-hm- 


nir, high priest of Ptah in Memphis, 


11 On the curious variant Piphurur@a see most re- ai 
, father of Ré&-hatpe who was vizier 


cently JE A, XXIII, 194, 
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under Ramesses II and “royal en- 
voy to the land of Khatti” (wpwty 
nswt r 8 Ht); not to mention one 
or two others listed by Anthes 
(ibid., pp. 64-65). On the form of 
the name cf. Ranke, ZAS, XLVI, 
109-10, and Sturm, WZKM, XLI, 
169-70, as well as my observations 
below. Our Pabamnata was Egyp- 
tian commissioner (rdbisu) in Syria, 
with residence at Simyra, toward 
the end of the reign of Amenophis 
III (EA 60, 62, 68); nearly a score 
of years (probably) later Rib-Adda 
of Byblus, now an old man, recites 
the allegedly evil deeds of Paham- 
nata and his son, Ha*ip (q.v.), in 
EA 131 and 132 (EA 132:3940 
must be read «% la-a yi-is-mu i-na 
a-wa-te [etc.] and rendered, ‘And 
he [Pawiru, q.v.] must not hearken 
to the words of Ha?ip, whose father 
alienated the cities [etc.]’’); Ha*ip’s 
own activity falls under Akhenaten, 
in part toward the end of his reign. 
Whether Pahamnata is to be iden- 
tified with his contemporary name- 
sake, the high priest of Ptah in 
Memphis, is a question which I 
must leave to others; it is perhaps 
improbable but scarcely impossible. 
Pahura (Pa-hu-ra, Pt-hu-ra, Pu- 
hu-ru, Pu-hu-ri) = P3-hu-ru 
(APN 116:17; VESO 54, XIII. 
A.6), “The Syrian,” a very common 
personal name in NK. Since all 
datable references to this person- 
age, who was Egyptian commis- 
sioner in Syria in the reign of Akh- 
enaten, mentioned together with 
Yanhamu (EA 117:61), fit perfect- 
ly together, and there is no trouble 
with the phonetic form of the 
name (pronounced approximately 
Péhiré), it is absurd to distinguish 
two separate individuals by this 


name. The idea that we have here a 
title p3-hry is out of the question, 
since the latter was pronounced ap- 
proximately pahri, without a vowel 
between A and r. For references see 
EA 1566-67. 

pamahu/ad (Pa-ma-hu, *°“pa-ma- 
ha-a) = p3-mh-b, “commissioner” 
(lit. “plenipotentiary’’), which was 
pronounced approximately pama- 
ha@u; see my detailed treatment of 
this word, JEA, XXIII, 200-201, 
n. 4, to which I have nothing to 
add. 

Par®@amahi (Pa-re-a-ma-hu-i) = 
P3-r-m-hb (APN 114:13; KMAV 
16), ““The Sun-God Is in Festival.” 
P. was an architect and physician, 
known from the Hittite archives 
(KUB, III, 67) and probably from 
a Beth-shan stele (see my remarks, 
AASOR, XVII, 77, n. 38). Ranke’s 
identification of the name is cer- 
tainly correct (against Friedrich, 
OLZ, X XVII, 705); final 6 is often 
lost after u in later Egyptian, just 
as in the preceding word (No. 
42) and in Greek Harmais = 
Haremhéb, for older Haremhib, or 
the like. From this name it prob- 
ably follows that the word for “fes- 
tival” was pronounced in NK 
hiib, hiiw. 

Parihndwa (Pt-ri-ih-na-(a)-wa, Pa- 
ri-ih-na-a-wa) = P3-rh-nw (APN 
419:11), “He Who Knows (How) 
To See” (Schifer apud Ranke, 
ZAS, LVIII, 133-34), attested in 
NK. For the grammatical structure 
see Ranke’s remarks: rif is (perfec- 
tive active) participle; ndwé is in- 
finitive. Paribnawa is mentioned in 
three Bogazkéy tablets (K Bo, I, 19, 
rev.: 16; KUB, III, 51, obv.(?): 22, 
rev.(?): 4-5; KUB, III, 70, rev.: 
10). In the last passage he appears 
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as special envoy from the Egyptian 
prince SutabapSap (g.v.) to Hat- 
tuSilis of Khatti in the early thir- 
teenth century. The context of the 
other two passages is obscure; in 
KUB, III, 51, he is clearly envoy 
to Khatti, but in K Bo, I, 19, he ap- 
pears with Piyati and R@anna (q.v.) 
as an official, designated as “‘the 
elder” (sébu). 
Pawira (Pa-wu-ra, Pi-wu-ri, Pa- 
ti-ru, Pu-ti-ru) = P3-wr (APN 104: 
4), “The Great One, the Chief.’’ In 
dealing with this name (on which 
cf. Weber, EA 1224 ff.), we are 
handicapped by the fact that (p3) 
wr is common in NK as an expres- 
sion meaning ‘“‘(foreign) chieftain,” 
in which sense pa-wu-re and pa-wu- 
ra are undoubtedly used of Etak- 
kama of Kadesh in EA 151:59; 
149:30. The usual spelling Pawéra, 
etc., which I still employed in 1937 
(JEA, XXIII, 196) is wrong: the 
name appears twice in the Jetters of 
‘Abdu-Heba of Jerusalem, where 
the sign PI = wa, etc., is searcely 
ever used, as Pa-t-ru, Pu-t-ru, 
proving the reading Pawitira con- 
clusively. If there were any doubt 
remaining, it would be removed by 
the fact that the same adjective” 
appears in Greek transcription in 
Aroéris for Hr-wr and Osoroéris for 
»sr-wr; for the latest summation of 
the evidence for LE & becoming é 
in later Egyptian and Coptic see 
Worrell, Coptic Texts (1942), p. 315 
(ef. VESO 17-18). It follows that 
the rdbigsu Pawira of the Byblus 
letters from the reign of Akhenaten 
is identical with the rdbisu Pa?*iru 
12 It is morphologically interesting to have another 
proof of the close relation between the stative (old 
perfective) and a large class of adjectives in Egyptian, 


just as in Semitic, since the vowel of the biconsonantal 
stative in Egyptian was also a, Coptic é. 


or Pwiru of the roughly contempo- 
rary letters from Jerusalem; both 
were high officials, controlling Pal- 
estine and Phoenicia. The Byblian 
correspondence speaks of Pawira 
as “royal counselor’ (mdlik sarri) ; 
the Jerusalem correspondence says 
that he was stationed in the Egyp- 
tian residence city of Gaza. EA 
131:22 mentions his assassination. 
Preya (Pi-e-ia, Pi-i-ia) = Pi-i-ya 
(APN 129:25; AKF, II, 22:398; 
VESO 34, II1.B.6), a common NK 
hypocoristicon—not foreign as sup- 
posed by Burchardt. Mentioned in 
EA 292 and 294 as the name of a 
petty Egyptian officer who was al- 
legedly taking advantage of his 
position to pillage and oppress the 
people of Gezer toward the end of 
the reign of Akhenaten. On the 
probable status of his Canaanite(?) 
mother Gulatu cf. my remarks, 
BASOR, No. 86, p. 29, n. 9. 
Piyati (Pt-ia-ti) = P3t(f) (APN 
102:6), “The Father,’’ and prob- 
ably also P( )-y( )-t( ) (APN 102: 
5), which seems to be a syllabic 
spelling of the former; both names 
are attested in NK. Coptic newr, 
for older *peydte, establishes the 
vocalization. Piyati was an Egyp- 
tian of some importance mentioned 
in KBo, I, 19, rev.: 15 (for the en- 
tire text see Meissner, ZDMG, 
LXXII, 38 ff.), along with Pirib- 
nawa (g.v.). 

R®amasesa (Re-a-ma-se-sa, etc.) = 
R‘-ms-sw, Ramesses II. For occur- 
rences of the name see Friedrich, 
OLZ, XX VII, 705, and for the form 
of the name cf. von Calice, ZAS, 
XLVI, 110-11. For the abbreviated 
form R@amasya cf. Ranke, ZAS, 
LVIII, 134-35. 

R®anapa (Re-a-na-pa, Re-a-na-ap) 
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= R-nfr (APN 219:10; xxvi, ad 
loc.), “R& Is Good,” a name ac- 
cidentally not yet attested for NK 
in Ranke’s collection, but known 
from the house of this very official, 
excavated at Amarna (Peet and 
Woolley, City of Akhenaten, I 
[1923], 9ff.). He is called “chief 
groom, overseer of the horses of 
all the stables,” ete.; in other 
words, he was general of char- 
iotry (scarcely Kavalleriegeneral 
with Helck, EMF 63, n. 11, since 
there was no true cavalry at 
that time). R®anapa appears as 
rabigsu in charge of the Coastal 
Plain of Palestine, including Asca- 
lon (EA 326), Yursa in the region 
of Jaffa (EA 315), and Gezer (292: 
36). From the last-mentioned letter 
we learn that R@®anapa was in 
Palestine under the reign of Akhe- 
naten, during the period when 


Maya (q.v.) was in charge of the 
Asiatic provinces. That the names 
are identical is proved by the fact 


that nfr, “good,” is noyqe in 
Coptic, which must go back to a 
nafé = ndp(a). 

R@anna (Re-a-an-na-a) = R- 
‘n—...(?). Mentioned with two other 
Egyptian officials in KBo, I, 15, 
rev.: 12; the last, broken, sign 
seems to be awélu, prefacing the 
man’s title, not na as Meissner 
thought (ZDMG, LXXII, 40). The 
name reminds one of the abbre- 
viated ‘nn (APN 62:16-18, the 
last spelled syllabically ‘(a)n-na), 
all NK, and Hr-‘n-wébt (APN 246: 
11), “It Is Horus Who Returns 
Answer,” attested for the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty. 

Réwassa (Re-wa-as-s4) = R°-wsr 
(APN 217:13), “Re Is Mighty,” 
accidentally not attested for NK. 


*53. 


On this name and the prince of 
Taanach who had adopted it see 
BASOR, No. 94, pp. 16-17, n. 20, 
and No. 95, p. 31, n. 4 (note that 
NINDA also appears several times 
as $d in the Accadian word sd-kin, 
“prefect” at Bogazkéy). RéwaSsa 
probably flourished about the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 
Situnsu (Si-té-un-su) = *Sd-wy- 
nswt(?), “May the King Save Me!” 
a name of good NK type; cf. APN 
330: 16 ff. for names beginning with 
Sd-wy and 213:1ff. for names 
containing nswt (= cun. ins- in 
insibya = nswt-byt). For the name, 
its Egyptian character and date, to- 
gether with pertinent phonetic de- 
tails, see my discussion, BASOR, 
No. 86, p. 28, n. 4. 
Sahsiha-(Sa-ah-si-ha-Si-ha) = sh-.t 
(.wt), “letter-writer,”” or perhaps 
pleonastic, “epistolary secretary.” 
This word, occurring with the per- 
sonal determinative (which is often 
misused in the Amarna letters, be- 
ing prefixed to titles or appellations 
as well as to true personal names) 
in EA 316:16, has hitherto proved 
completely baffling. It forms the 
special address of a postscript to a 
typically servile letter to Pharaoh 
from a local chief of Yurgsa in the 
Plain of Sharon and is to be judged 
like the four postscripts addressed 
by ‘Abdu-Heba of Jerusalem to the 
“royal scribe” (tupsar Sarri); these 
Canaanite chieftains were only too 
well aware that their letters fre- 
quently failed to reach the royal 
ears and were filed away without 
receiving any attention from any 
responsible person. Phonetically 
there is no real difficulty, since 
Coptic cag:cag points to an ear- 
lier vocalization sdh for “scribe,” 
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the guttural preventing d from be- 
coming 6, as so often. For &.t = 
si, written Ssiha, cf. ww = wee, 
written in cuneiform we-hu, we-hi, 
etc., as well as we-t, etc. The com- 
pound sahsfe was perhaps taken by 
the Canaanites as a single word (cf. 
hm-ntr, etc.), which would explain 
the addition of si-ha (= *.wt, “‘let- 
ters’’?); other explanations are 
possible. Egyptian sh-&.t, “‘secre- 
tary,” is attested from our period 
on (cf. WB, III, 480; IV, 419); that 
it was familiar in Asia appears from 
mention of Halpasila, sh-s.1 of the 
king of Khatti (Lepsius, Denk- 
mdler, III, 160, 165), and later ref- 
erence to the sh-*.t of the prince of 
Byblus, Zakar-Ba‘al (Wen-amiin, 
ii: 68). 

Sarru (Sa-ar-ru) = Sr (APN 316: 
23 ff.), “Prince, Notable,” attested 
for NK. An Egyptian wanted by 
Akhenaten for extradition (EA 
162:68). 

Satepnaré a (Sa-te, i-ip-na-re-a) = 
Stp.n-r<, secondary name of Rames- 
ses II, “He Whom R& Has Chos- 
en”’ (construction like marné, above, 
No. 25); for references see Fried- 
rich, OLZ, XXVUL, 705. 

Sita (Su-ta, Su-i-ta) = Su-ta 
(APN 321:17, where Su-ti and 
Su-ta appear together in syllabic 
writing). This is a hypocoristicon 
shortened from the usual Suldya 
(VESO 56, XIV.D.3a; APN 322: 
8), whose two writings Su-ta-ya and 
Sth-y (pronounced simply Sty) ex- 
plain why we have the syllabic 
ta () inserted after Sth in several 
cases (APN 322:8, 11, 13). The 
Greek Séthés, with th = Eg. ¢t as 
Athdthis, Othoés, etc., stands for 
Sutdya, while Séh stands for Sitah 
(VESO 56, XIV.D.3). The Sita of 


EA 234 and 288, an important 
official (rdbigu) of Akhenaten whose 
orders had to be obeyed at Accho as 
well as at Jerusalem, is probably 
identical with the Sethos who was 
military commander (hry-pdt, “‘cap- 
tain of archers,” cun. ihripita, q.v.) 
and father of P3-r-ms-sw, who be- 
came Ramesses I when he was al- 
ready advanced in years. Since Ra- 
messes I had been a very high mili- 
tary and civil official under Harmais 
(cf. Montet, Kemi, IV, 210 ff.; 
Helck, EMF 84 ff.) and his son Se- 
thos I was over sixty at his death, ca. 
1301 B.c., according to the medical 
report on his mummy, his grand- 
father, Sethos, must have been born 
before 1400, and would thus be at 
least thirty at the time of the EA 
correspondence mentioning Sita. 
The identity of the two is thus 
probable, especially since names 
formed with Sitah were just be- 
ginning to appear again at the time. 
Siatahapsap (Su-ta-ha-ap-sa-ap) = 
Sth-hr-hpsf (APN 322:6), “Sitah 
Is on His Sword,” name of a son of 
Ramesses II, apparently the crown 
prince, about 1279 B.c.; see Ranke, 
ZAS, LVIII, 135 ff. 

Sutti (Su-w-ti) = Su-ti (APN 321: 
14, 17), a NK hypocoristicon (add 
to VESO), known from the Amarna 
period (Davies, Amarna, IV, 25) as 
the name of an official of Akhena- 
ten. In EA 5:19 the name is at- 
tached to an Egyptian envoy to the 
court of Babylon in the time of 
Amenophis III. 

Tahmaya (Ta-ah-ma-ia/ya, A-tah- 
ma-ia) = Pth-my (APN 140:6), a 
common abbreviation of Pth-ms = 
Tahmass in NK. (See No. 60.) 
Tahmassi (Tah-ma-as-i; also Ta!- 
ah-ma-as!-Sa! in EA 284:9) = Pth- 
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ms(w), “Ptah Is Born,” an exceed- 
ingly common NK name; cf. An- 
thes, ZAS, LXXII, 60 ff. The four 
passages which mention him as 
military commander (twice as Tah- 
massi/a, EA 303:20; 284:9 [my 
emendation], and twice as Tahma- 
ya/Atahmaia, EA 265:9ff.; RA, 
XIX, 96) all belong to the end of 
the reign of Amenophis III or the 
beginning of the reign of Akhena- 
ten. The Pth-my who seems to have 
lived under Tuthmosis IV (Helck, 
EMF 27) may be the same person, 
in which case he would have been 
thirty years or so older by the early 
EA period; moreover, the text pub- 
lished in Recueil de travaux, X, 
150, which calls Pth-my the mr 
ms(mnfytyw) n nb Bwy, “general 
of the Lord of the Two Lands,” 
may actually belong to the reign 
of Amenophis III, in which case 
there would be little doubt about 
the identity. 

Teye (Te-i-e; for occurrences see 
EA 1569), name of the queen of 
Amenophis III, written Ta-y( ), 
Ta-i-y( ), Ta-y( )-i (i.e., probably 
Ta-yi) in Egyptian; cf. VESO 21 
on the difficulty of finding a satis- 
factory explanation for the curious 
spellings of the queen’s name and 
those of her father. For similar 
hypocoristica, Ti-i-ya, Ta-ya-Ti- 
ya, etc., ef. APN 377:21 fi. 

Titu (Du-ti-du, Du-u-du, Du-ud- 
du) = Tu-tu (APN 383:23; VESO 
64, XIX.F.7), a common NK hy- 
pocoristicon, best known from 


Amarna, where the tomb of our 
Tatu has been preserved (Davies, 
Amarna, VI, 7-15). The identifica- 
tion was originally made by Stein- 
dorff (BA, I, 331, n.), and was first 
rejected by Ranke (KMAV 21), 
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but later accepted by him, with full 
defense of the change in his views 
(ZAS, LVI, 69-71). That the iden- 
tification is correct we may regard 
as certain, but Ranke is not justi- 
fied at all in explaining the name as 
Semitic (i.e., = Dawid). He is, of 
course, quite right in objecting to a 
direct equation of Eg. ¢t and Ca- 
naanite d, but the cuneiform or- 
thography has misled him. Actual- 
ly, all occurrences of the name are 
in letters written from Amurri to 
Egypt by a Hurrian scribe during 
the reign of Akhenaten: Hurrian 
scribes hopelessly confused the 
Semitic and Egyptian stops, which 
were phonetically unintelligible to 
them. Illustrations in the letters 
mentioning Dudu are legion; we 
may mention duwassar (twice) for 
Accad. tuwassar, erisdu (twice) for 
eristu, all in EA 158. 

Tiya (Tu-ti-ia) = Tu-ya (APN 
379:8), a common NK hypocoristi- 
con (not yet included in VESO). 
Tiiya was among the Egyptians 
wanted for extradition from Amur- 
ri in Akhenaten’s times (EA 162: 
69). 

Ta-a-sér-ti-t = (?)*D°-sw-r-d.t (cf. 
APN 397:24, D>-sw-r-nhh, attested 
for NK; ef. also Nos. 22-23, at- 
tested also for NK), “May the One 
Who Has Given Him Be for Ever.” 
The third cuneiform sign is SAR, 
which in this period is nearly al- 
ways read Sar, but is already be- 
ginning to fall together with S7R 
(sir, ete.); in our letter it is clearly 
read Sir, sér in lines 42 and 56. My 
suggestion for the last element is 
doubtful, both because we do not 
know the vocalization of the Egyp- 
tian word from other sources and be- 
cause the Egyptian scribe who wrote 
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this letter confused his stops in 
every possible way, since Egyptian 
and Semitic employed dissimilar 
stops (cf. my remarks, /EA, XXIII, 
201-2). Taserti (if we may so re- 
construct the name) is mentioned 
along with half-a-dozen men with 
good Egyptian names wanted for 
extradition by the court of Akhena- 
ten 

Wasmwar@a (Wa-as-mu-a-re-a, 
etc.; see Friedrich, OLZ, X XVII, 
705, for spellings and occurrences) 
= Wsr-m*t-r*, prenomen of Rames- 
ses II, “Strong in Truth Is R&.”’ 
Wasmwar@a-nahta (W{a-as-mu-a]- 
re-a-na-ah-ta) = Wsr-m3t-r-nht 
(APN 85:16), “Ramesses II Is 
Mighty,” well attested for NK; 
see Ranke, ZAS, LVIII, 137-38. 
Mentioned KUB, III, 66:14 as an 
Egyptian envoy to the Hittite 
court, probably well after 1275 B.c. 
Wixiari (Wi-is-ia-ri) = (?). The 
name, found with Egyptian names 
of persons wanted for extradition 
to Egypt in the time of Akhenaten 
(EA 162:71) remains enigmatic; it 
may possibly be Indo-Aryan. 
Appihad (Ap-pi-ha, Ap-pi-ha-a) = 
(?)*>p-h<(), “The God Api Shines” 
(?). The name appears twice as 
Ap-pi-ha in EA 69:25, 29, a color- 
less letter of Rib-Adda of Byblus 
which may just as well be dated 
later, in the early part of Akhena- 
ten’s reign, as among the earliest 
Rib-Adda letters. It also appears, 
though not hitherto recognized, as 
'Ap'-pi-ha-a in EA 100:12, a let- 
ter of the elders (S-bu[!]-ti) of 
Irqata, probably to Akhenaten. 
The circumstances of Appibha’s 
mission are the same in both letters. 
The same functionary appears fi- 
nally in EA 105:35, where we must 


certainly read Ap(!)-pi-ha-a, in 
spite of Knudtzon’s note, as shown 
by the photograph; here he appears 
as a judge along with Yanhamu, in 
the time of Akhenaten. For the 
possible Egyptian equivalent which 
I have suggested, cf. the Middle- 
Egyptian names beginning with >p°, 
APN 22:16 ff. Another, possibly 
better, explanation which occurs to 
me is that the name is shortened 
from ®mn-m-p3t-h°, “Amin-in- 
Luxor Shines.” In favor of this al- 
ternative is the NK date and the 
vocalization: for >p3.t = appi see 
No. 1, and for Ac?) = ha-a see 
No. 6. 


EXCURSUS: ACCENT AND VOWEL 
QUANTITY IN NEW EGYPTIAN 

In 1894 Steindorff laid the foundation 
for our present knowledge of the histori- 
cal relation between vowel accent and 
quantity in Egyptian by his epochal treat- 
ment of Coptic phonology in his Koptische 
Grammatik. Steindorff’s principles were 
applied with rigorous logic to Egyptian by 
Kurt Sethe in the equally epochal first 
volume of his work, Das aegyptische Ver- 
bum (1899). In 1923 Sethe continued this 
investigation with a brilliant new mono- 
graph, Die Vokalisation des Agyptischen 
(ZDMG, LXXVII, 145-207), which is 
still standard. Meanwhile I had been car- 
rying on independent research along simi- 
lar lines, completing a monograph for BA 
in 1919. When it became clear that this 
journal would be discontinued, I pub- 
lished an abstract of my conclusions in the 
Recueil de travaux, XL, (1923), 64-70, which 
appeared several months before Sethe’s 
much longer study and was approved 
almost throughout by the latter in a post- 
script appended to his study. Sethe’s re- 
sults were almost mathematical in their 
logical elegance, but he found himself un- 
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able to explain such phenomena as the 
development of Ménfe, “Memphis,” from 
Old Egyptian Mn-nfrw (really Mn-nfr; 
see below), since according to his rules the 
accent should fall on the syllable preced- 
ing the final rw (op. cit., pp. 190-93). 
Moreover, the name Pahamnata (above, 
No. 40), undoubtedly Eg. P3-hm-ntr, 
“The Priest,’ would be impossible to 
square with the fact that Coptic zonT 
goes back unquestionably to Eg. hm-ntr 
(ibid., p. 192, n. 1), in view of the rule that 
the accent must fall on the long penult 
(Copt. noyre < Eg. *naté < *nddér).¥ 
In Ranke’s first important work in this 
field (KMAV 71 ff., 77 ff.) he did not deal 
with this problem at all (ef ZAS, XLVI, 
109, n. 4). In 1923, I stated erroneously 
that “before 1300 all short accented vow- 
els in open syllables were lengthened” 
(op. cit., p. 66). In 1934 (VESO) I was in 
the process of changing my views, but I 
decided to omit detailed discussion and 
to postpone treatment of some of my data 
which contradicted this position until 
later (cf. also my analysis of certain 
words in 1937 [JEA, XXIII, 196, n. 5, 
etc.]). At the same time the late Josef 
Sturm reached similar conclusions in an 
important paper in WZKM, XLI (1934), 
43 ff., 161 ff. (ef. esp. p. 169 and n. 1), but 
without clearly formulating them. I 
reached my present position about six 
years ago but have not hitherto had an 
opportunity to present my views. For 
lack of space I must restrict myself to 
bare essentials. 

As Sethe pointed out (ZDMG, LXXVII, 
190-91) there are a number of archaic 
compound words, some of which go back 
into Old Egyptian, in which the tendency 
of the accent is to recede to the first syl- 

13 For clarity I quote our forms according to the 


now partly obsolete Sethe theory of LE vocalic quan- 
tity; for the correct ndité < *ndéér see below. 


lable, with little or no regard to the length 
of the vowel after the first syllable, accord- 
ing to Coptic rules. Following are some ex- 
amples (corrected in detail where neces- 
sary): gont from *hdnt® < *hdm-ndté < 
*him-niéér (see above); mnqe from 
*Miinfé (> Heb. Moph, Stricker, Acta 
orientalia, 1937, p. 9) < *Miin-ndfér 
(where the second element, Coptic 
noyqe, has hitherto been supposed to 
go back to *ndfé); conte, “incense,”’ 
from (sty)-nir, possibly pronounced at 
one stage *sd¢(é)-ndéé. For other illustra- 
tions cf. Sethe, whose list can now be ex- 
tended. 

In VESO I pointed out a number 
of words in which the LE accent was 
on the antepenult (extremely difficult to 
square with my own rules of 1923 and 
impossible to conform to Sethe’s princi- 
ples of the same year,; examples are 
bi-ca-ya (bi<aya), “palm branch,’”’ > Cop- 
tic Ba, Bae(i), etc. (VESO 40, VI.B.9); 
ma-ar-ka-ba-ta (markdbata), “chariot,” > 
Coptic sepeswoyer (VESO 39, VI. A.4); 
ca-ga-ra-ta (‘agdlata), “cart,” > Coptic 
asoate (VESO 38, V.A.10); sa-ru-ti-ya 
(saritiya), “to glean,’ > Coptic cprr 
(VESO 50, X.C.17). 

In 1937 (JEA, XXIII, 196, n. 5) I 
pointed out, e.g., that Amarna upiti for 
wpwty, “envoy,” and Coptic e1one 
from wpwt, “mission, commission, task,’’ 
pointed to the development *wdpiiwat > 
*wipiiwé > *wipwt > *ydpwt > ydpeé 
and *wipiwdtty > *twpiiwtty (upiti) > 
*upét. With this clue it is easy to find 
similar cases, though perhaps hypotheti- 
cal for the most part; I shall deal with 
some of the clearer examples in subse- 
quent studies. 

It follows that the accent in Egyptian, 
prior to the twelfth century B.c., could 
fall on the antepenult, and that accented 
short vowels in open syllables were not 
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necessarily (perhaps never) lengthened in 
this position until after ca. 1300 B.c.™ It 
also follows that Sethe’s table (op. cit., 
p. 202) requires slight modification. For 
example, since we know that the word for 
“god” in LE was ndté, not ndét@, and that 
the contemporary word for “goddess’”’ was 
something like ‘*éntdré (Old Coptic 
ntwpe), Sethe was certainly correct 
in reconstructing the original Egyptian 
forms (still with their basic accusative 
endings) as *ndlara (read *ndédrd) and 
*natdrata (read *ndédrdtd), respectively. 
The only change is in recognizing the 
fact that the unaccented short vowel in 
an open syllable before the tone was syn- 
copated before the final disappearance of 
case-endings in Proto-Egyptian: éntéré < 
*tntdré(t) < *nddrdtd. Sethe’s second ex- 
ample, Moy, “lion,” and mm, “lioness,”’ 
requires additional modification because 
of the discovery of the principle @ < @ 
subsequently: mii < *mBe < *m@BiPa; 
Bmyé < *EmBOE < *EmUPE(t) < *mdiPata 


14 It was still later that the Egyptians borrowed the 
word for ‘‘camel’’ (Coptic 6 AMOYA) from Phoenician 
not from Hebrew, much less Arabic, as is shown by 
the further obscuration of the tone-long 4 [as in He- 
brew] to 6, which was regular in Phoenician). Coptic 
Ed mil < Phoen. *gdmél < gdmal < common Semitic 
gadmdil. It follows that the word for ‘‘camel’’ cannot 
have been borrowed by the Egyptians before about 
the eleventh century s.c., i.e., at the time of the gen- 
eral diffusion of the use of domesticated camels (see 
my discussion in JBL, LXIV, 287-88). At the time of 
borrowing, the corollary that long vowels in closed 
accented syllables were shortened, had ceased to be 
operative 


< *méPatd. With similar changes, gen- 
erally minor, the other examples in his 
table and comparable forms elsewhere fall 
into the new picture of phonological evo- 
lution. 

For want of space we must cut this 
sketch short and limit ourselves to formu- 
lating the necessary deductions. Unac- 
cented short vowels were syncopated 
regularly before the tone, even in the 
earliest Egyptian which we can trace. 
Syncope of short vowels in open syllables 
after the tone was a much slower process, 
though it ultimately came to prevail. As 
a rule (perhaps always), accented short 
vowels in open syllables were not length- 
ened until after Semitic words were bor- 
rowed by LE and after the date of our 
cuneiform transcriptions, which coin- 
cides with the classical phase of syllabic 
orthography. In LE we thus have greater 
phonetic divergence from Coptic and clos- 
er approximation to older Egyptian than 
has hitherto been supposed. In particu- 
lar we must be careful not to assume a 
long vowel in LE because there is a long 
vowel in the corresponding position in 
Coptic. Needless to say, these minor cor- 
rections in no way invalidate the magnifi- 
cent work done by Steindorff and Sethe; 
they merely eliminate certain contradic- 
tions and make the structure more stable. 
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POETIC STRUCTURE IN THE DIALOGUE OF JOB 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


HE problem of “strophic’”’ organiza- 

tion of Hebrew poetry and the 

story of scholarly wrestle with it 
call for no presentation here. Both have 
been ably discussed by Professor Kraft, 
whose study is an adequate refutation of 
assertions that such structure does not 
exist.! All that is required for our present 
purpose is to point out that only in rela- 
tively few cases are structural divisions 
indicated by objective formal features; 
in the Book of Job these do not func- 
tion at all, but the one criterion of 
analysis is the logical separation of the 
contents. Terminology also has been an 
area of individual whim, leading to much 
confusion. We shall follow Kraft’s system 
with implied indorsation of his reasons for 
it. Further, it is relevant to remark that 
the structure of the Book of Job has for 
long been an object of scholarly attention. 
Bickell divided the poem arbitrarily into 
couplets,? a course followed also by the 
most recent commentary, that of Hdél- 
scher.* How far this is from doing justice 
to the subtle changes of its artistic form 
and the response of these to varying 
moods will become apparent, it is hoped, 
in the course of the present study. 

For exploration of the structure of He- 
brew poetry the Book of Job offers unique 
advantages, notably in the length of its 
successive unified poems. By contrast 

1Charles F. Kraft, The Strophic Structure of He- 
brew Poetry as Illustrated in the First Book of the Psalter 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938) 

I am indebted to Professor James Muilenburg for 


reading this study in manuscript and offering valuable 
suggestions. 

2 Gustav Bickell, Das Buch Hiob nach Anleitung der 
Strophik und der Septuaginta auf seine urspringliche 
Form zuruckgefiihrt (Wien, 1894). 

’Gustav Hiélscher, Das Buch Hiob (Tiibingen: 
J.C. B. Mohr, 1937). 
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with most of the prophetic utterances, 
which commonly comprise not more than 
two or three ‘‘strophes,’’ and even of the 
Psalms, which in general are relatively 
short, the poems of the Book of Job are 
normally of more than twenty ‘“‘verses’’ 
(in the modern division of the text) and 
frequently of two or three times that bulk. 
This provides opportunity to examine 
the feature which, because of its brevity, 
Kraft could find but seldom in the psalms 
he studied, viz., the existence of the 
“stanza.’’ However, all is subject to the 
dependability of the received text. It is 
obvious that original forms can be de- 
termined only where the original text has 
been preserved in essential accuracy or 
where there exist indubitable resources 
for restoring it. But the difficulties of the 
text in the Book of Job are too well known 
to call for statement. At many points, 
then, the poetic structure will doubtless 
evade discovery; at others, results will be 
only conjectural. Happily, there is a suf- 
ficient body of unimpeachable text where 
definite findings are possible such that 
tentative views as to the form of the rest 
of the poem concerned may then be put 
forward. 

A good point at which to begin is, not 
chapter 3, because of the obvious uncer- 
tainty of the text in verses 3-9, but rather 
chapter 19. A little examination reveals 
that the passage is in couplets. This be- 
comes quite clear at verse 21; it is fully 
apparent that verses 21-22, 23-24, and 
25-26 are each a self-contained and inde- 
pendent logical unit of thought. Observa- 
tion will reveal that a comparable situa- 
tion holds in regard to verses 13-20 and, 
though perhaps less apparent, in verses 
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5-12 likewise. However, at two points the 
text of the chapter demands comment. 
Verses 26-29 are notoriously uncertain, 
although it seems at least reasonably 
tenable that verse 29 is a pietistic com- 
ment. Job has plenty to say in the way of 
personal rebuke and warning for the 
friends, but it is never appended at the 
end of a speech that has led his thought 
afar in more serious matters. The length 
of verse 27, taken in connection with its 
uncertain content (particularly in its lat- 
ter part), would seem to indicate that it, 
too, has been subject to some expansion. 
Details of the text of verse 26 and of what- 
ever may be retained of verse 27 do not 
concern us seriously at present, interested 
as we are primarily in units of thought 
and the space occupied in expressing 
them. At verses 4-5 also, doubts of gen- 
uineness arise. The emphatic confession 
of error in verse 4, diverse as it is from 
Job’s characteristic mood; the repetition 
of >amnam at the same point in the two 
contiguous verses; and, further, the in- 
congruity of the thought of verse 4 in the 
immediate context indicate a spurious 
origin. Verses 2-3, it will be observed, 
repudiate the reasoning of the friends; 
verses 5-6 continue with their assumed 
superiority to Job, but between these is 
intruded a sophisticated comment on 
Job’s own responsibility for the results of 
unstated errors. 

But, in any case, the thought of the 
chapter advances by these steps and 
through these units: a retort to the friends’ 
argument (vss. 2-3); the disgrace that 
they seek to prove is caused by the action 
of God (5-6), who has in violence fenced 
Job in (7-8); he dishonors and persecutes 
him (9-10); he rages against him as 
against an enemy (11-12a-b); Job’s rela- 
tives have turned from him (13-14 and 
the first two words of 15); his servants, 
too, disregard him (15—16) ; he is repulsive 


even to his wife and children (17-18) and 
to his associates also (19-20), since he is 
but a walking skeleton; then there is ex- 
pressed a moving appeal for compassion 
(21-22) and a wish that an indelible rec- 
ord were made (23-24), for ultimately 
Job’s vindicator will arise (25-26), and 
through him salvation will be realized 
(27-28). 

But there is yet more of striking char- 
acter to the structure of the chapter. 
Slight examination shows that major 
divisions of thought begin at verses 5, 13, 
and 21. Verses 2-3 are Job’s retort to the 
friends; 5-12 describe the conduct of the 
divine adversary; 13-20 are a sad cata- 
logue of Job’s estrangements from his 
friends; and 21-28 present his sense of 
need and conviction of coming salvation. 
These divisions in mathematical terms 
amount to exactly one couplet plus 4, 
plus 4, plus 4; that is, a single introduc- 
tory couplet followed by three sections 
each of four couplets. Such uniformity 
cannot be accidental. Here is deliberate 
and conscious formal structure. Here are 
the ‘“‘stanzas’’ which, a little ago we 
pointed out, it is useless to seek in shorter 
poems. However, since this whole matter 
of Hebrew poetic structure is still in the 
stage of initial investigation, with few 
certain results demonstrated, it is impor- 
tant to note that, whether or not for ade- 
quate reasons, one verse (4) was not in- 
cluded in the analysis. We might take 
the view that the result attained is cogent 
evidence of the spuriousness of the verse, 
but, for the moment, it is better merely 
to note that, in the body of a chapter 
otherwise strikingly regular in its struc- 
ture, there is one line that will not fit into 
the structural scheme. 

Couplet structure is apparent in much 
of chapter 20 also; that is, it is clear as 
far as verse 25, and the prime difficulty in 
the remainder is due to uncertain text. 








But enough is apparent to give high prob- 
ability to the belief that the entire chap- 
ter was so constructed. It is probable also 
that stanzas existed, but their delineation 
is not so clear as in chapter 19. However, 
the chapter begins with an introductory 
couplet of stinging retort, just as in chap- 
ter 19; then there follow four couplets 
(vss. 4-11) in development of the an- 
nounced theme of the transience of the 
wicked man’s happiness. After this, four 
couplets (vss. 12-19) relate his misfor- 
tunes, under the figure of indigestion; but 
the remaining ten verses suggest five 
couplets, not four, as we should expect. 
The existence of tristichs enlarges the bulk 
still further. Although genuine tristichs 
certainly occur in Hebrew poetry, their 
sporadic occurrence, as here, is cogent 
indication of intrusion. Further, verse 28 
looks highly suspicious. But the conclu- 
sion must not be forced. We content our- 
selves with noting the couplet structure 
of the chapter and the fact that two 
stanzas of four couplets each can be de- 
tected, but the remainder of the chapter 
in its present form does not lend itself to 
such organization. 

So far, then, results would seem to sub- 
stantiate the views of Bickell and Hdl- 
scher that the Dialogue was organized in 
couplets. But, to avoid.such premature 
generalization, let us now essay the diffi- 
culties of the early chapters. We turn to 
chapter 3. 

Verses 5-9, containing as they do three 
tristichs and two distichs, are commonly 
recognized to be expanded with spurious 
additions; however, as one moves on 
toward the end of the chapter, the organi- 
zation reveals itself. Verses 24-26 are ob- 
viously a logical unit descriptive of Job’s 
misery ; 20-22 ask why the unhappy live, 
17-19 describe the alleged attractiveness 
of Sheol. Then if we accept the well- 


‘Cf. Driver and Gray ad loc. 
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known suggestion that verse 16 has been 
displaced from an original position after 
11, we see 11, 16, and 12 in similar mood 
asking why Job did not die at birth; and 
13-15 tell the greater happiness that 
would in that case now be his. Triad 
structure is here indisputable; we are im- 
mediately delivered from the presupposi- 
tion mentioned a moment ago. But once 
again a single line has been ignored, that 
is, verse 23. The strange way in which it is 
appended after two verses that separate 
it from its governing verb strengthen the 
conclusion suggested by the features of 
the structure. But, here again, we prefer 
for the moment merely to note the exist- 
ence of a good poetic line that stands out- 
side the evident structure of the poem. 

No such organization can be discovered 
in verses 3-10, yet it will not suffice to 
conclude easily that this even number of 
verses consists of a series of couplets; no 
logical divisions such as would then be re- 
quired are apparent. While assured re- 
sults in this investigation can be built 
only on the traditional text or on such al- 
terations of it as can commend them- 
selves, one may yet venture a few sugges- 
tions here that indicate a line of solution 
of the problem of structure. 

It is evident that an orthographic simi- 
larity exists between 5c and 8a; that this 
similarity at one time approached iden- 
tity is implied by the LXX reading. It is 
highly probable, then, that we have here 
a dittograph that owes its present diver- 
gence to some process of corruption. In- 
deed, LXX adds further corroboration, 
for 5c—6a are lacking in Sinaiticus.® But 
this equation of 5c with 8a implies that 
originally 5 was followed immediately by 
8. Further, it will be seen that 5a—b dupli- 
cates the thought of 4 in a way that is 
scarcely consistent with the author’s 
methods in poetic parallelism. Evidently 


5 So Swete ad loc. 
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one of them is a gloss, and the sequence of 
thought from 3 gives some measure of 
preference for verse 4, probably to be re- 
duced to 4a, c. Now if we may thus re- 
gard verses 3, 4a, c, and 8 as the original 
first triad of the poem, then the next step 
will be easy. Verses 7, 9a, c, and 10 pro- 
vide a second. The result has the happy, 
and perhaps corroborative, feature of 
balancing the curses on the day and on the 
night in the two strophes. However, no 
account is thus taken of the excellent dis- 
tich, 6b and c, a situation which again it is 
best merely to note. 

The chapter, then, contains five indis- 
putable triads, and, if any value may be 
accorded the speculations just now of- 
fered, perhaps two more. But no stanza 
structure can be detected. These first 
alleged triads stand apart, but no such 
grouping into pairs among the remainder 
can be entertained. The situation would 
not be helped by a cordial acceptance 
of the view of Kraeling that verses 13-19 
are “a separate inlay” of which “the ma- 
terial utilized was not composed with 
clear-cut attention to the specific case of 
our hero.’’* This is the first of several cases 
where Kraeling unfortunately accepts too 
readily the deletions proposed by Baum- 
girtel,’ whose arguments often evidence no 
more than a captious mood that has re- 
fused to understand the legitimate scope 
of the thought in the poem and its devel- 
opment under the skilful hands of the 
great poet who composed it. 

The first speech of Eliphaz (chaps. 4-5) 
is predominantly in couplets—this varia- 
tion of couplet and triad is one of the 
delicate embellishments of the poet’s 
style. But, as in practically every chapter 
of the Dialogue, analysis is confused 
through textual uncertainties. However, 


* Emil G. Kraeling, The Book of the Ways of God 
(New York: Scribner's, 1939), p. 36. 


’ Friedrich Baumgirtel, Der Hiobdialog (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1933). 


from 4:8 one goes on for some distance 
with confidence. Verses 8~9 tell platitudi- 
nously of the fate of those who plow and 
sow trouble; 10-11 repeat the moral in a 
metaphor of lions; 12-13 introduce a 
ghost story; 14-15 tell of the terror in- 
duced by the apparition; 16 relates its 
conduct (the brevity of the first stichos 
is not to be regarded as a mark of cor- 
ruption but of the poet’s art). But at this 
point the analysis runs into trouble. 
Verses 18 and 19 seem even closer related 
than 17 and 18, and, while these verses 
through 21 could be set up in the bulk of 
three couplets, still the Massoretic divi- 
sions deserve some consideration ; besides, 
the division between the second and third 
such couplets would be one of measure 
rather than of logic. Two courses offer 
themselves, with indeed little balance of 
probability between them. We might take 
the position that at verse 16 the author 
has turned to triads, with 16-17 then 
giving the ghostly revelation, and 18-21 
consisting perhaps originally of one triad 
that enforced the message with considera- 
tions of human frailty; or we could pro- 
ceed with couplets: 17-18 presenting the 
content of the utterance and 19-21, of un- 
certain original bulk but perhaps not more 
than a single couplet, emphasizing man’s 
weakness. It is unfortunate that we can- 
not safely go beyond these tentative sug- 
gestions, for then the structure might pro- 
vide conclusive evidence as to the point 
at which the speech of the ghost termi- 
nated. But if we consider that the coup- 
lets continue to the end of the chapter, 
then apparently the logical division be- 
tween 18 and 19 consists in a develop- 
ment of the contrast between angels and 
men. 

The beginning of chapter 5 is clarified 
by acceptance of the suggestion to delete 
verse 1. It is an obvious interruption of 
the movement of thought. From the 





rhetorical question of 4:17 and its devel- 
opment in verses 18—21, 5:2 replies, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not, for impatience kills the fool.’ 
Going on, then, with verse 2, the structure 
still is couplet: 2-3, the ruin of the fool; 
4-5, the ruin of his sons; 6-7, the true 
source of man’s trouble and toil. But at 
verse 8 occurs one of the major changes 
of thought of the chapter; and again we 
are compelled to pause and consider. For 
the material in 8-16 lends itself to couplet 
organization only by mechanical opera- 
tion. Kraeling and Baumgirtel again ad- 
vocate the easy course; they delete the 
entire section, as indeed much else in the 
speech. But this will not do. Baumgiirtel’s 
argument is in the large that, since 
Eliphaz has told Job his trouble is of his 
own making, it is inconsistent now to turn 
about and promise him divine favor. But 
surely this is superficial. It takes no ac- 
count of the condition of such favor, 
which Eliphaz clearly states. Besides, the 
restoration of divine favor is precisely the 
concern of the friends in the first cycle, 
while they still retain hope that Job may 
be amenable to their advice. Both Bildad 
(in 8:4-7) and Zophar (in 11:13-19) ex- 
press the same thought as Eliphaz does in 
this passage. There is no sound basis for 
doubt of a genuine nucleus in 5:8—16. But 
what is the nucleus, for the passage is of 
precisely the sort that has commonly in- 
vited spurious expansion? It is best to 
move on to the sequel in search of criteria. 
And there we discover triad structure. 
Verses 17-19 are a general statement 
about affliction and healing; 20-22 list 
the announced “‘six (or seven) afflictions”’ 
which a pious man can overcome; 24-26 
are a statement of the happy course of a 
life of divine favor. And then verse 27 is a 
single line in conclusion of Eliphaz’ argu- 
ment. Verse 23 we have ignored, and by 
design; its patent repetition of the con- 
tent of 226, along with its omission by the 
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Coptic, indicates its origin in a glossator’s 
activity. 

Now to return: the abrupt introduc- 
tion of verse 11 and its illogical sequence 
from 10 give ground for suspicion of its 
originality. This is strengthened to the 
point of conviction by its introduction of 
the idea of deliverance of the lowly, a con- 
cept that is remote from Eliphaz’ thought 
in this speech. He has compared Job to a 
lion (4:10); he has spoken of him as a 
leader in the thought of his group (4:3-5); 
and the insinuated charge in his ghostly 
revelation (4:17-21) is that Job lacks 
humility, to all of which 5:11 implies a 
flat contradiction. We must regard the 
verse as spurious. The same considera- 
tions will dispose of 15-16 as but pious 
commentary by some devout reader. An 
interesting result now emerges. Verses 8- 
10 speak of the physical power of the God 
to whom Job is urged to make his sub- 
mission, and 12—14 are equally unified and 
consistent in their account of the suprem- 
acy of the divine sagacity. Evidently at 
verse 8 the structure of the speech changes 
from couplet to triad. 

The beginning of chapter 4 is difficult. 
It is of just the bulk of three couplets, 
but such logical division is not clear. A 
rather better result is obtained by divi- 
sion into triads. Presumably this is the 
situation. Eliphaz began in a mood re- 
sponsive to Job’s utterance, even adopt- 
ing his poetic form. But presently, moving 
fully into his thought, he changed to the 
more suitable couplet. However, when he 
turned to pleading and pious exhortation, 
once more he chose the triad. 

Job resumed in triads. There are few 
textual problems in chapter 6 that affect 
the poetic structure. The tristich in verse 
10 is to be reduced by deletion of its third 
element, which patently is contradictory 
of the thought of the context. The proper 
treatment of 4 is not so apparent, but 
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some balance of probability favors a and 
b, as also LXX seems to indicate. Verse 
27 is certainly spurious. Job at this point 
is in conciliatory mood, pleading with the 
friends to give him real help instead of the 
dubious advice that Eliphaz has offered; 
a harsh note such as contained in verse 27 
has no place in the passage. Verse 18 is 
best transferred to follow 20, although 
it is matter of slight consequence for the 
structure; and verse 14 will call for con- 
sideration in a moment. Then we proceed: 
verses 2-4 are Job’s defense of his com- 
plaining; 5-7 develop the thought with 
certain metaphors; 8-10 bring it to a 
climax in a longing for death. In 11-13 
Job tells how his frailty is unequal to his 
suffering; in 15-17 he likens the friends 
to desert wadis, and in 19, 20, and 18 he 
describes the tragedy that attends the 
drying-up of these. This falsity of the 
friends is the more heinous because (21— 
23) Job has not asked from them money 
or legal intervention. He is ready to be 
shown his error, although his words are 
those of a desperate man (24-26), so will 
they not hear him without offense (28- 
30)? 

The notable change of mood initiated 
with chapter 7 carries likewise a change 
of structure; the poet shifts to couplets. 
Verses 1-2 describe man’s servile state; 
3-4 apply the generalization to Job’s ex- 
periences; 5-6 expand this with notes of 
his physical suffering which has induced 
despair. Verses 7-8 speak of his tran- 
sience ; 9-10 elevate this into a generaliza- 
tion. But 11-12 are less coherent logically, 
and we are reduced to accepting them as 
a couplet on the mere basis of measure, 
for 13 certainly belongs with 14 but not 
with 12. And so the movement of thought 
proceeds: 13-14 tell of Job’s troubled 
nights; 15-16 of the resultant longing for 
death; 17-18 speak in the mood of Ps. 
8:5 of the paltriness of man to be sub- 


jected to such trying. In verse 20 it seems 
best to delete the first clause, as many 
critics urge; such confession of sin is quite 
out of keeping with Job’s consistent pro- 
testation. However, this serves but to 
throw into relief the problem of verse 21a. 
If we take the course of deleting it on the 
same grounds, there remain three lines— 
20b, c, and 21b—to be organized into 
structure. But the latter one is not a sum- 
mary standing by itself, such as we found 
5:27 to be. It is attractive to retain 2la 
and have the chapter continue its couplet 
structure to the end. Indeed, a slight 
change of grammatical structure in 21 
may be a valid clue to such a course; in 
verse 20, the word for Job’s sin is a verb, 
but 21a has two nouns with suffixes, which 
then may be putative, not actual in the 
writer’s thought, meaning thus, “the 
transgression (or, wrong) which you im- 
pute to me.”’ The admittedly genuine re- 
mainder of verse 20 calls for some such 
interpretation. God, so verse 20 alleges, 
regards Job as a sort of target of his ani- 
mosity ; there is some reason for this, how- 
ever baseless, the question implies. This, 
then, is the sequence of thought into 21: 
the alleged offense for which you are 
making me the object of your darts and 
blows—can you not overlook it, so that I 
may in peace lie down in death? None- 
theless, it is entirely possible that the cor- 
rect course is to delete 21a along with 20a 
and accept the remains of these three final 
verses of the chapter as a triad. 

The treatment of 6:14 now calls for 
comment. That it stands outside the 
structure is beyond question. But it is a 
great line, and its relevance to Job’s pre- 
dicament has made it famous. Yet the 
form of the poem is so clear that no recon- 
sideration will find a place for the verse. 
It hangs loosely, though not quite irrele- 
vantly, between verses 13 and 15, having 
no close affinities with either but rather 
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with some loose implication of both. In 
the end we can do nothing but once again 
note that an excellent line will not fit into 
the structural scheme. 

The chapters reveal an organization in- 
to stanzas. The two triads, 6:2—4 and 5-7, 
protest that Job has good cause for his 
complaining; 8-10 and 11-13 welcome 
the prospect of death; 15-17 and 18-20 
rebuke the friends for their false comfort; 
21-23 and 24-26 protest the reasonable- 
ness of Job’s position. Then the novel 
situation emerges that the section termi- 
nates with a single triad (28-30), which 
certainly is not to be organized with ma- 
terial in chapter 7, where the thought has 
taken a distinct step forward and also, we 
have seen, the structure changes to coup- 
lets. The interesting feature is tha® these 
couplets arrange themselves in groups of 
three, that is, with the same number of 
lines in a stanza as in chapter 6. Verses 
1-6 tell of Job’s “hired service’’; 7-12, of 
his frailty in the face of his persecution; 
13-18, of his desire for death in such 
frailty. Then, just as in chapter 6, the dis- 
cussion terminates in an incomplete 
stanza. If we take the more conservative 
position discussed above in criticism of the 
text, we have two couplets, while the more 
severe course would yield just one triad. 
Since the stanzas in the two chapters are 
hitherto of equal bulk, and since two 
couplets are not equivalent to one triad, 
there emerges some probability, which is 
to be added to considerations surveyed 
above that verse 2la is spurious, and 
thus chapter 7, like chapter 6, closes with 
the single triad, verses 19, 20 (from lamah 
onward), and 21b. 

The text of chapter 8 is badly pre- 
served from verse 13 onward, especially 
verses 14-19. Since I have discussed the 
problem at length elsewhere,® and will 


8 Zeitschrift fir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1933, pp. 205-16. 


here depend upon the results attained in 
that study, the chapter can be quickly 
disposed of. We find ourselves immediate- 
ly in triads. Verses 2—4 argue that it is 
absurd to charge God with wrong when 
he has but requited Job his sons’ de- 
serts; 5-7 promise that restoration will 
come through Job’s penitence; 8-10 de- 
duce that he should, then, learn from an- 
cient wisdom ; verses 11-13 tell figuratively 
of the fate of the wicked. At this point, 
thought and structure change. The coup- 
let 14-15 evidently described originally 
the righteous under the figure of a desert 
shrub; 16-17 tell how this grows green 
and hardy in the blighting glare of the 
sun; when eaten off without a trace, it 
grows again from its roots (18-19). Then 
20-22 summarize and apply the teaching 
to Job’s predicament. 

Once again stanzas are to be recognized. 
Verses 2-7 in two triads reprove and ad- 
vise Job; the next two, 8-13, relate an- 
cient wisdom. Thus, there are two stanzas 
in the first part of the chapter. Then 14-19 
are of the same bulk but consist of three 
couplets that deal with the desert plant. 
The chapter as a whole thus consists of 
three stanzas and a concluding triad. It 
is interesting to note how the poet shows 
a consistent tendency to equate bulk, 
that is, the number of lines, not the num- 
ber of strophies; interesting, too, is the 
frequency with which he concludes dis- 
cussions with an overhanging strophe, 
hitherto a triad. 

Baumgirtel and Kraeling would delete 
chapter 10 entirely and all of chapter 9 
except verses 1-3, 11-22 (or 23), and 32- 
33. That is simplifying matters with a 
vengeance! However, such criticism is 
right to the extent that there is spurious 
material in this third speech of Job—as 
also in every other chapter of the book! 
The amorphous catalogue of divine at- 
tributes in 9:4—10 is identically the sort of 
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passage which commonly bears marks of 
having suffered at the hands of pious 
commentators. And so here. This repeti- 
tious jumble of natural phenomena cer- 
tainly did not originate with the able 
poet whose work we are examining. When 
we note that his initial emphasis is upon 
the “‘wisdom”’ of God and that, after only 
modestly relevant notions, the inscruta- 
bility of his works in nature is expressed 
in verse 10, we shall probably be on the 
right track. The chapter is in couplets. 
Verses 2-3 pose the problem: how can 
man prove himself just, when (4 and 10) 
God is of transcendent wisdom? His con- 
duct is inscrutable (11-12); he rules over 
mythological monsters (13-14) ; how, then, 
ean Job answer him, indifferent as he is 
to human cries (15-16)? He overwhelms 
Job with tempest and afflictions (17-18) 
and in his power overrides Job’s rights (19- 
20); in desperation Job charges him with 
moral indifference (21-22); the divine 
government is a caricature of justice (23- 
24); hence, Job is in despair (25-26); his 
efforts to bear his affliction fail (27-28); 
for, whatever he may do, God will but 
hurl him down again (30-31), since there 
is no umpire to protect him (32-33) ; none- 
theless, if God will but make it possible, 
Job will speak (34-35). Thus the conclu- 
sion that is apparent on other grounds re- 
ceives strong corroboration from struc- 
tural considerations: verse 29, which 
makes Job once more confess guilt, is 
spurious. 

Similar must be our judgment of 10:14, 
for the immediate and direct sequel of 
9:35 is 10:2. From having declared in the 
former that he would speak, in 10:2 he 
proceeds, “I would say....’; verse 1 
certainly did not originate with the author 
of the Dialogue but gives the impression 
of consisting of a series of allusive com- 
ments in part corrupt. 

So we proceed: he would boldly ques- 


tion God’s conduct toward him (vss. 2-3); 
God is more than human (4-5); then (6— 
7), why does he seek to establish false 
charges of Job’s guilt? He would destroy his 
own creature (8~9), whom he had formed 
through a biological process (10-11); he 
had given him life and care (12-13), thus 
revealing after all his own true charac- 
ter. Still, God does not overlook sin (14- 
15b-c), and even in his righteousness Job 
is sated with humiliations; God perse- 
cutes him (16-17) so that he again turns 
to his longing for death (18-19), and de- 
mands to be let alone before he goes soon 
to the “land of no-return’’ (20-21). 
Suspicions of the character of verse 22 
as a commentator’s gloss are thus fully 
corroborated by the structure of the 
poem. A still more important contribu- 
tion is exegetical. An acute problem of 
interpretation of the chapter has been the 
direction of thought in verse 13. Does the 
pronoun *elleh look onward and refer to 
God’s stern treatment mentioned in 
verses 14-17, or does it refer to the good- 
ness of God which Job has just conceded 
to have been the significant fact of his 
life? Either interpretation is syntactically 
possible, and decision between them has 
remained largely a matter of personal pre- 
dilection. But a recognition of the poetic 
structure of the chapter lifts the matter 
beyond caprice; the writer has made 
clear, when we understand his methods, 
that he meant here to indicate the great 
change in Job’s attitude. To this point 
Job has slowly sunk ever lower in his de- 
spair and resentment, until he has charged 
70d with indifference to moral considera- 
tions and even the brutality of irrespon- 
sible might. But Job experienced the ca- 
thartic effect of self-expression; he seems 
almost shocked at the extremity of his 
own utterances and in recoil admits that 
God’s goodness has been the golden 
thread through his life; further, faithful 
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kindness and care have been in God’s 
heart: they have been his true nature, 
and even in the present days of suffering 
they still are not lacking. True to his 
skill, the poet represents Job, desperately 
sick in body and mind, as falling back 
immediately into his black mood of hope- 
less complaining. Nonetheless, here is the 
great turning-point in Job’s experience 
from which he moves on, not steadily but 
in the intermittent and uncertain fashion 
characteristic of his disordered condition, 
to the affirmation of faith and hope that 
is expressed notably in chapter 23. 

Stanza structure is less apparent than 
in preceding chapters. Through consider- 
able of the speech, groupings of three 
couplets can be observed. But in 9: 11-28 
it is obscure, probably the worst situation 
being that the couplet, 23-24, would then 
be included with 25-28, whereas its rela- 
tionship is apparently with its preceding 
context; in other words, there is a logical 
break after 24. It is best to avoid forcing 
the matter. 

Zophar’s speech begins in triads. The 
division is clear: 24, 5-6 (considering 6c 
as a remnant of a full line), 7-9, and 10- 
12. The exegesis of verse 12 is uncertain, 
but, whether we invoke slight textual 
emendation in 11) or accept the passage 
as it is, a division between 12 and 13 is 
beyond question. But the rest is not easy. 
It has been well suggested that 19a is to 
be deleted as a gloss on 18b. In that case, 
verses 13-20 would organize acceptably in 
four couplets; and such change of struc- 
ture would correspond to the major break 
in the thought of the chapter. But we 
must admit the logical division between 
the alleged couplets is not so clear as we 
have found elsewhere. However, if this 
course is correct, then the chapter con- 
sists of four triads and four couplets. 

Job’s reply, chapters 12-14, is, for our 
present purpose, one of the most interest- 


ing sections of the entire Dialogue. Rec- 
ognition of the structure, however, is be- 
set with grave difficulties. For it is ap- 
parent that chapter 12 contains a large 
measure of secondary material, and the 
line between genuine and spurious can- 
not be drawn with confidence. The other 
two chapters present problems also, al- 
though by comparison these seem minor. 
The situation is such that one begins best 
with chapter 14, where it is soon apparent 
that we deal with triads—or, at least, the 
units, verses 7-9 and 10~-12, are clear. 
Forward and backward there lie serious 
difficulties, but acceptance of two familiar 
suggestions will immediately clarify the 
problem in part. It has long been recog- 
nized that verse 4 is an intrusive com- 
ment. Many cri’ -s also advocate the re- 
moval .f 13: to follow 14:2. Then ex- 
cellent triads emerge: 1, 2, 13:28; 3, 
5a, b, 6. 

At verse 13 one runs again into difficul- 
ties. Certainly the triad structure does 
not continue through 14-17, although it 
is clear again in 18 ff. except only that 19 
lacks one stichos. This deficiency would 
be met through the expedient advocated 
by Dhorme (though not for this reason) 
of transferring 14a to follow 19; but the 
hiatus then left destroys the cogency of 
the proposal. We must let verse 19 stand 
as it is, accepting any theory of its brevity 
that seems suitable, and then undertake 
the difficulties of 13-17 with what re- 
sources they offer. First we must consider 
whether the Massoretes were not right in 
dividing the material of 13-14 into two 
tristich lines; taken so, they constitute a 
reasonably good couplet, whereas, if we 
ignore this division and set them up in 
distichs, as Beer did,° it is apparent that 
14a is no parallel of 13c. Yet the Masso- 
retes’ course runs foul of the facts that a 
logical separation is evident between 15 

* Kittel, Biblia Hebraica (1st ed.). 
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and 16 and that 16 and 17 certainly be- 
long together. That is, if we regard 13 and 
14 as constituting a couplet, then verse 
15 is left isolated. And while we have met 
a number of such lines already in this 
study, still one must exhaust every other 
possibility before concluding that such is 
actually the situation. The patent rele- 
vance of the line in this case, with not a 
shred of duplication such as might sup- 
port a theory of glossing, is strong basis 
for believing in its originality. Beer’s 
course in maintaining distich lines 
through the passage may be on the right 
line. Already we have met in the Dialogue 
some cases of slight displacement of ma- 
terial such as are generally recognized.'® 
If a similar theory may be entertained 
here, the situation will become clear. Ex- 
cellent parallelism and couplets are se- 
cured by reading the passage in this se- 
quence: 13, 14c; 14a—b, 15; 16, 17. This 
falls into three couplets which, as we 
have had occasion to remark before, are 
just the bulk of two triads. It would seem 
that the author sought to throw into re- 
lief and emphasis the high point of his 
thought in the chapter by a sudden 
change of structure. 

A similar situation reveals itself in 
chapter 13. The prevalent structure is 
triad: 1-3; 4-6; 7-9; 10-12 (although 12 
is asummary, still its immediate relevance 
to 10-11 is close enough for it to combine 
into a good triad). Then, just asin chapter 
14, at the crucial point of his thought, the 
writer changes to couplets, but in this 
case there are only two: 13-14 and 15-16. 
Then the triad structure resumes: 17-19; 
20-22; 23-25; 26-27, the latter verse a 
tristich instead of two distichs as the 
structure would require; in other words, 
this triad also lacks one stichos. 

° Not the wholesale shifting of blocks of material 


from chapter to chapter, as advocated by some, but 
3:16 to follow vs. 11, and 6:18 to follow vs. 20, etc 


There would be little value in delaying 
over a close examination of chapter 12. 
The corruption of the text in verses 4-5, 
the sudden shift of subject at verse 13, 
the irrelevance of much of the chapter to 
Job’s thought—all testify to a secondary 
origin. But the beginning is thoroughly 
suitable; we may concede readily that the 
chapter contains a genuine nucleus. Verse 
2 is entirely acceptable; the repetition of 
3b in 13:26 is suspicious, still the original 
line may be preserved, though imperfect- 
ly, in 12:3a and c. Verse 9a also is attrac- 
tive. But, beyond that, identification of 
original elements is in danger of subjectiv- 
ity. Since the speech is predominantly 
in triads, it is probable that in verses 2, 3, 
and 9 we have one of these nearly com- 
plete. However, one further line of evi- 
dence can be brought to bear on the prob- 
lem. 

Stanza structure of two triads each, 
except where otherwise noted, can be de- 
tected in chapters 13 and 14, thus: 13: 1-6, 
Job’s denunciation of the friends; 7-12, 
the absurdity of their arguing for God; 
but then in two couplets, 13-16, Job’s 
desperation and faith; again triads, 17-22, 
his stipulations for his case; 23-27, the 
argument he would present direct to God; 
14:1-6 (with 13:28 as noted), man’s 
miserable estate; 7-12, man’s hoplessness; 
13-17 (three couplets), Job’s hope and de- 
spair; 18-22, man’s final annihilation. 

The implication, then, is that chapter 
12 contained one stanza of two triads; 
the nature and bulk of the material pre- 
clude their having been more. It would 
seem that, in addition to the one triad 
which can be detected almost complete, 
there was one other, the content of which 
is indicated by the confused material now 
contained in the chapter. Apparently 
after reproving the friends in the fashion 
apparent in verses 2-3 and 9, Job gave a 
sample of traditional piety just to show 
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his familiarity with such thinking and ap- 
propriately, in 13:1, summarized that he 
knew all that. Apparently, it was the ac- 
tual presence of such pious comments in 
Job’s speech that encouraged commenta- 
tors to expand the text into its present 
form. 

There is occasion to remark also on 
the peculiar feature that in 13:13-16 the 
author has given a stanza of just the num- 
ber of couplets which he had been using of 
triads, instead of employing the same 
bulk, that is, three couplets, as he has 
commonly done elsewhere. 

Complete analysis of chapter 15 is im- 
possible because of its corrupt condition. 
From verse 22 onward the text is so con- 
fused that at some points anything more 
than the general nature of the original 
thought is uncertain. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the chapter begins well, and we can 
proceed for a distance with confidence. 
Couplets are clearly evident: 2-3, a gen- 
eralization on Job’s utterances; 4—5, a more 
specific reply; 7-8, Job’s egregious arro- 
gance; 9-10, the friends’ equality with 
him. Then the structure slips into triads: 
11-13, Job’s stubborn impiety; 14-16, 
his exceptional fallibility; 17-19, his need 
of learning from the ancient sages. Appar- 
ently from this point onward Eliphaz’ 
speech is entirely a citation of ancient 
wisdom. And, marking the change, the 
structure seems to shift once more back 
to couplets. Evidently we may recognize 
these: 20-21, the terrors haunting the 
wicked man; 22-23, his ruin; 24-25 and 
26-27, the onslaught of the dark day. 
There is no profit in going further, except 
only that 34-35 is a summarizing couplet. 
For the rest, it may be that already we 
have presumed too far on the uncertain 
text of 22-27. Under the circumstances, 
it is idle to search for stanza structure. 
We should note, however, that once more 
we have attained our results by ignoring 


a line (vs. 6) which otherwise might be 
considered acceptable. 

Chapters 16-17 confront our investiga- 
tion with the most serious obstacles of 
any speech in the entire Dialogue, until 
at chapter 24 it runs off into uncertain 
fragments and secondary expansions. The 
text is notoriously bad in much of chapter 
17; but even chapter 16 is less dependable 
than its ordered form might suggest. The 
sudden introduction of Job’s persecutor 
in verse 7 and the poor sequence from 5 
into 6 indicate cogently that something 
has fallen out before 7; perhaps, too, ma- 
terial has been intruded still earlier. On 
the background of the clear results at- 
tained in much of what we have surveyed 
hitherto, the extreme difficulty of struc- 
tural analysis is further evidence of more 
than ordinary corruption of this speech. 
There is little use attempting any analy- 
sis of verses 2-5. This is not to suggest 
that they are completely corrupt but only 
that the genuine elements in them, what- 
ever their limits, have apparently been 
both expanded and defectively preserved 
so that the original structure cannot be 
detected. Even when we begin, say, at 
verse 9, troubles are by no means at an 
end. Logical divisions occur at verses 12, 
15, and 18. But the intervening sections 
are not of equal bulk. Further, 9, 10, 12, 
and 13 are tristich lines, but, as distinct 
from many such phenomena elsewhere, 
the pairing of the lines here precludes 
their being dubbed sporadic. Also their 
content is appropriate to the context. The 
facts seem to indicate a structural unit 
such as we have not hitherto encountered 
and for which parallels are certainly rare. 
Apparently we are to regard verses 9, 10, 
and 11 as a triad, even though the two 
first lines are tristichs and the third a dis- 
tich. It is certainly an odd construction. 
The same thing is evident in 12-14, but 
15-17 is of orthodox triad form. 
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At verse 18 the structure changes to 
couplets: 18-19 plead that, because the 
witness is in heaven ready to argue, the 
earth should not cover Job’s blood from 
crying out; 20-21 describe the activity of 
the melitz. In the deep corruption of 17:1 
two words stand out as evidently indicat- 
ing the original theme; they are yamay 
and qvarim. We shall presumably be not 
far wrong if we conclude that the line 
spoke of Job’s fleeting days and the grave 
that awaited him. Powerful corroboration 
of this lies in 16: 22; for it becomes evident 
that here, in 16:22 and 17:1, we have the 
next unit in the couplet structure we are 
following. Support is provided also by 
verses 11-16, which are in couplets and 
also maintain the theme with which the 
chapter has apparently opened. It is 
doubtful that, of the remainder of the 
chapter, more is genuine than verses 2-3 
and 5-6. 

Chapter 18 begins in a couplet and ends 
in a series of them. The intervening ma- 
terial is more uncertain. It is clear that 
textual confusion has occurred, and this 
may have gone further than is commonly 
supposed. However, as matters stand, the 
clearest course is to consider the tristich 
in verse 4 the remnant of a couplet; and 
then it is easiest to set up 5-13 in triads, 
thus: 5-7; 8-10; 11-13. The double change 
of structure in a chapter as short as this is 
somewhat perplexing. But there is nothing 
to do about it. 

We pass to chapter 21, but in reality 
delay is not rewarding, for the chapter 
again is of the nature that has invited and 
doubtless received expansion. That it be- 
gins with a couplet is apparent. If we may 
delete verse 5, as seems required by the 
obvious connection of 4 and 6, another 
good couplet emerges. This process, how- 
ever, is typical of the chapter as a whole; 
only by considerable deletions could 
structural analysis be carried through, 


and the result would be too problematical 
to interest us greatly. We move on again. 

Chapter 22 is in couplets; stanza or- 
ganization also is clear. Beginning with an 
introductory couplet, 2-3, we move into a 
stanza of four couplets describing Job’s 
alleged immorality: 4—5, 6-7, 8-9, and 10— 
11. A similar stanza dilates on his impiety: 
13-14, 15-16, 17-18, and 19-20; and yet 
another stanza of four couplets exhorts 
him to a penitence that will lead to resto- 
ration: 21-22, 23-24, 25-26, and 27-28. 
There remain the two verses, 29-30, 
which may constitute a concluding coup- 
let, but their nondescript character indi- 
cates rather that they are either a pious 
addition or a series of glosses. 

However, Job’s reply in chapters 23 
and 24 is more difficult. The abrupt be- 
ginning in 23:2, the evidence of the Coptic 
that 8-9 are not original, and the similar 
hint of LXX as to 14 possess some co- 
gency indicative of considerable textual 
corruption. Then practically all of chap- 
ter 24 must be spurious, a suggestion 
strongly indicated by the irrelevance of 
its contents. What we are to do with chap- 
ter 23, however, is uncertain. The dele- 
tions suggested above would give quite 
good triads, save for some uneasiness as 
to the first one: 2-4; 5-7; 10-12; 13, 15- 
16; with verse 17 thus unaccounted for. 
Perhaps it was originally combined with 
the opening verses of chapter 24. How- 
ever, results at this point are not impres- 
sive. 

Chapters 25 and 26 are so fragmentary 
and 27 so confused (as evidenced by the 
common view that it conceals a consider- 
able part of Zophar’s third speech) that no 
important end can be served by surveying 
them now. And with that the Dialogue 
comes to an end. There can be no doubt 
that not alone chapter 28, freely admitted 
to be spurious, but also 29, 30, and 31 are 
completely diverse from the work of the 
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great poet, one aspect of whose work we 
have been studying. 


Results call for a few comments in 
summary. Admitting freely the uncer- 
tainty of analysis at many points, the 
existence of couplet or triad structure 
through much of the Dialogue is an in- 
controvertible fact. Further, the evi- 
dence cannot be evaded that in general 
the strophes organize themselves into 
stanzas. As in most Hebrew poetry, the 
couplet is predominant, but the frequency 
of the triad is, nonetheless, to be noted. 
In general, the lines are distichs. The 
majority of the tristichs are intrinsically 
suspect, yet several of them provide no 
better ground for drastic treatment than 
a priori theory. In cases where they occur 
in some regular pattern the possibility of 
their originality must be seriously enter- 
tained. A cogent case is 16:9—14, in which 
the structure appears to reveal the un- 
usual feature of a triad formed of two 
tristichs and a distich. The phenomenon, 
however, is not so striking as might ap- 
pear, for deficient strophes are not un- 
common, both in the Dialogue and else- 
where. We have met a number of cases in 
this study where only one stichos exists 
of what we should like to believe was orig- 
inally a complete line but where in real- 
ity the situation may reveal the stylistic 
freedom of the author. A perplexing fea- 
ture of the poem is the existence of a con- 
siderable number of isolated lines of ex- 
cellent poetic form and not inappropriate 
content. It has been pointed out that 
their inclusion in the structure is quite 
impossible—the logical divisions are clear 
and the lines patently stand by them- 
selves. Some of these reveal slight features 
that can be invoked in support of a theory 
of spurious origin; others are so designated 
only with grave misgivings. Our knowl- 
edge of the structure of Hebrew poetry is 


still elemental,. even though it is more 
than a century since Késter drew the at- 
tention of scholars to the existence of 
“strophes.’”'' We must then leave the mat- 
ter just where we have scrupulously left 
it through this study: the isolated line is a 
phenomenon from which conclusions can- 
not yet be deduced with any safety. It 
may be that this unorganized material re- 
veals an activity by commentators who 
themselves were excellent poets and, at 
the same time, discerning students of the 
Book of Job. But the view may not be 
lightly disregarded that some, at least, of 
these extra lines are an original feature of 
the style of the author—a sort of artistic 
release from the regularity of his struc- 
ture. 

The stanzas are of pure form; that is, 
they consist entirely of either couplets or 
triads with the change from one to the 
other always coinciding with the separa- 
tion of stanzas. A favorite form is the 
stanza of two strophes, especially when 
these are triads; but two of the speeches 
manifest an organization of four couplets 
to the stanza. Deserving of comment is 
the equation of three couplets in the 
stanza structure with two triads, but we 
must not overlook the notable exception 
in chapter 13, in which the stanzas 
throughout are consistently of two 
strophes, although in one case, verses 13- 
16, these are couplets in an otherwise 
triad context. 

Both couplets and triads are frequently 
employed in the same speech, the author 
moving from one to the other, and some- 
times back again, in a fashion that con- 
tributes greatly to the charm of the poem. 
The change, it would appear, is sometimes 
invoked for no other reason than the 
pleasing effect of variety; that is, it is 
purely stylistic. At other times, however, 


11 F. B. Késter, ‘‘Die Strophe, oder der Parallelis- 
mus der Verse der Hebriiischen Poesie,’’ Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, IV (1831), 40-114. 
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the author seems to fit his structure to the 
changing mood of the discussion, the 
heavier, slower triad being better fitted 
to the expression of melancholy or of a 
solemn moment in the thought. But also 
a change of structure serves as a device of 
emphasis, skilfully setting off in stylistic 
isolation the high point of certain great 
speeches. 

Notwithstanding uncertainties inher- 
ent in the analysis, whether due to textual 
confusion or to our present meager knowl- 
edge of this feature of Hebrew literary 
art, it is apparent that there exists in the 
structure of Old Testament poetry an im- 
portant asset for the textual critic; for the 
notable feature which emerges from our 
study, next after the basic fact of the ex- 
istence of structure, is the astonishing 
uniformity of that structure. The author 
of the Dialogue of Job manifests a sense 
of balance and regularity of form that 
commonly is mathematical in its exacti- 
tude; and there is nc apparent reason why 
this should have been uniquely his char- 
acteristic, denied to all other Hebrew 
poets. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 


situation will not give rise to an orgy of 
textual reconstruction such as resulted 
from the study of Hebrew meter; but, 
sanely and cautiously applied, there is 
here an asset that the textual critic may 
not ignore. It has value, too, for the exposi- 
tor; mathematical measure can sometimes 
show the relationship of thoughts when 
otherwise their connection, backward or 
forward, is not apparent from the con- 
text. We came upon one illustration of 
this in 10:13, where the author’s main 
point has been obscured because this cru- 
cial line has commonly been supposed to 
look onward, whereas, as the structure 
demonstrates beyond question, it sum- 
marizes the admissions in previous verses. 
However, the consistent value to be se- 
cured from an understanding of the struc- 
tural form of Old Testament poetry is 
artistic. In the Dialogue of Job there is 
apparent a rich variety and interplay of 
features, and the poem reveals itself as 
possessing a symmetry and grace that en- 
hance our admiration for the skill of the 
profound thinker who was its author. 


UNIversitry oF CHICAGO 





STRAY PIECES OF EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITING 


SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


HE principle followed by Professor 

A. T. Olmstead in his use of sources 

might be expressed in these words: 
“Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.”” His many books and 
articles attest the penetration and skill 
with which this principle was applied. He 
had an unusual gift for looking at ancient 
records which many other scholars had 
studied for decades with as fresh and un- 
prejudiced an approach as though they 
had been discovered only yesterday; and 
frequently he was able to fit into its proper 
place in history the unnoticed interpola- 
tion, the poetic allusion, the record which 
men had passed over as a second-rate 
source or a mere romance. Scholars may 
differ regarding this or that judgment 
which he expressed, but he undoubtedly 
made many discoveries which will stand 
the test of time, and this sturdily inde- 
pendent study of primary materials will 
always be the mark of great historiog- 
raphy. 

Of all the periods of Christian history, 
the most obscure is perhaps the century 
which begins with the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70. Its most important sources are 
well known to everyone: the later books of 
the New Testament, the Apostolic Fa- 
thers, the Apologists, and the fragments 
and traditions preserved by Eusebius and 
Irenaeus. But there exist also a number of 
pieces of Christian writing which, with 
greater or less likelihood, can be assigned 
to this period, and the purpose of this pa- 
per is to “gather up the fragments that re- 
main.’’ Many of these fragments are well 
known and have been utilized to some ex- 
tent, especially in the attempt to trace the 
origins of Christianity; but one may ques- 
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tion whether they have been sufficiently 
employed to tell the story of Christianity 
as it developed after the year 70. 

Though the following list cannot claim 
to be exhaustive, and is somewhat arbi- 
trarily chosen, it includes most of these 
minor remains with the exception of 
sources which are avowedly Gnostic or 
Marcionite.' Naturally, several of the 
pieces are, by later standards, of question- 
able orthodoxy. 


I, SOURCES PURPORTING TO DEAL WITH THE 


LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 
The Gospel according to the Egyptians (Ev. 
Aegypt.) 
The Gospel according to the Hebrews (HE) 
The Gospel according to the Ebionites (EE) 
The “Nazarene Gospel” (NE) 
The Gospel of Peter 
The Book of James (‘“‘Protevangelium”’) 
The Epistle of the Apostles 
The new gospel fragment (P. Egerton 2 
The “Traditions of Matthias” 
Apocalypse of Peter 
The longer ending of Mark (16:9-20) 
The Freer logion 
The Pericope Adulterae 
“Agrapha” 
The Oxyrhynchus sayings 
Variant readings in the canonical Gospels 


II. SOURCES PURPORTING TO DEAL 


WITH THE APOSTLES 
The Preaching of Peter 
Acts of John 
Acts of Paul, including III Corinthians 
Acts of Peter 
The Epistle of the Apostles 
Variant readings in the canonical Acts 
Probable interpolations in the Pauline epistles 
Anti-Marcionite prologues 


1 The more eccentric second-century remains, and 
also some less-known works of the ‘‘orthodox,” will 
be included by R. M. Grant in his forthcoming Secend- 
Century Christianity. 
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III. OLD TESTAMENT PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 
Ascension of Isaiah 
IV Ezra 1-2 (“V Ezra’’) 
Interpolations in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs 


IV. OTHERWISE UNCLASSIFIED 
CHRISTIAN WRITINGS 

Sibylline Oracles, Books i-ii 

Odes of Solomon 


V. WRITINGS WHICH MAY NOT BE CHRISTIAN BUT 
WHICH FURNISH AID TO THE HISTORIAN 

Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch 

Sibylline Oracles, Book iv 


Even from a purely literary point of 
view, this list is interesting as showing the 
extent and variety of early Christian writ- 
ing. Not only are new gospels written but 
the older ones are edited and interpolated, 
and sayings and stories of a gospel type are 
collected. The epistle form is well estab- 
lished, and there are two kinds of apoca- 
lypses. The Christian type is in the form 
of a revelation from Christ, either during 
his earthly ministry or after the resurrec- 
tion. Apocalypses of the Jewish type are 
not usually created de novo; instead, Chris- 
tians use, read, interpolate, and expand 
books written in the name of ancient 
worthies (or of the Sibyl), and in some cir- 
cles this custom was undoubtedly wide- 
spread. Just as the textual history of the 
Four Gospels and the Acts is marked by a 
second-century efflorescence of variant 
readings, so the whole literary field bursts 
with uncontrolled activity. This has defi- 
nite consequences for doctrine and life, for 
almost any contemporaneous teaching can 
be given authority by making it a secret 
revelaiuion to an ancient prophet, or a de- 
liverance of tae risen Christ to his apos- 
tles, privately uttered in the first instance 
but now made known to the Christian 
world in a gospel, epistle, apocalypse, or 
book of acts. 

Our Acts of the Apostles, though rela- 


tively restrained, had already begun to 
paint the deeds of primitive leaders in 
bright colors (see especially 5:1—11; 5:15; 
8:39; 13:11; 19:12). The second-century 
acts of John, Paul, and Peter complete the 
pattern for later acta sanctorum. Not only 
do we read of revelations in dreams, vi- 
sions, and epiphanies, miraculous rescues, 
wonders to prove the faith or the truth of 
an apostle’s word, miraculous destruction 
of heathen temples, punitive miracles, 
healings and raisings of the dead; but the 
apostles also have a special value of their 
own: the martyred Paul appears to Nero; 
apostles have miraculous knowledge, and 
their slightest predictions will come to 
pass;?> Thecla rolls herself on the spot 
where Paul had taught while he was in 
prison.* That the stories are Christian in 
character is not always apparent: when 
Fortunatus dies after John’s curse, the 
latter says, “You have your child, O 
devil” (Acts of John 84). The most divert- 
ing story is the bedbug miracle (Acts of 
John 60-61).* 

We are, in fact, in the realm of histori- 
cal romance, and perhaps some of the an- 
cients took it as such. It is not the kind of 
fiction which, like the books of Sholem 
Asch, attempts to re-create an older 
thought-world or to make an ancient 
figure appear as he actually 

? Acts of John 46, in M. R. James, The A pocryphal 
New Testament (Oxford, 1924), p. 238; E. Hennecke, 
Neutestamentliche Apokryphen (2d ed.; Tiibingen, 


1924), p. 180; Acts of Peter 28 (James, p. 328; Hen- 
necke, p. 244) 


ras. The 


3 James, p. 276; Hennecke, p. 201 


‘ From the apocryphal acts we learn something of 
early Christian exorcism. In prayers to God and ad- 
jurations, the Acts of John regularly recite certain at- 
tributes of God; e.g., ‘‘whom every ruler fears, and 
every creature and every power,"’ etc. (chap. 23 [James 
p. 231]); ef. chap. 79 (James, p. 248), ‘unto whom all 
authority bows: before whom all pride falls down and 
keeps silence: whom devils hearing of tremble: whom 
all creation perceiving keeps its bounds.’’ It is almost 
the binding of a spell. A kind of exorcism is spoken by 
the dying John (Acts of John 114 [James, pp. 269-70)}). 
In the Acts of Peter (XIX [James, pp. 320-21]), Mar- 
cellus, after the departure of Simon, takes water, calls 
on the name of Jesus, and sprinkles his whole house 
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apostle’s doctrine is wholly that of the 
writer. None of the apostles has a distinc- 
tive personality; all are cut from the same 
cloth, and all, like Apollonius of Tyana, 
talk down to their listeners. The Acts of 
Paul attempt verisimilitude by the use of 
materials from the Pastoral Epistles, by « 
possibly traditional description of Paul’s 
person, and by introducing the historical 
Queen Tryphaena. Perhaps, as Professor 
Olmstead and Sir William Ramsay 
thought, there is an older source imbed- 
ded in these Acts. But for the most part 
these books are simply thrillers. Thecla is 
the typical heroine of a “‘western’’ or of 
the newspaper strips miscalled “‘comics.”’ 
She wears men’s attire; every pagan’s 
heart is carried away by her; her relation- 
ship to Paul is “in the Lord”’ but is told in 
the most romantic way possible; the story 
of her dangers in the arena might have 
been out of the old Pearl White movie, The 
House of Hate; her very baptism smacks of 
Barnum and Bailey. The pathos of ill- 
nesses and deaths is heightened (cf. the 
death of Cleopatra in the Acts of John 
with canonical Acts 9:39). And how the 
small boys must have relished the revenge 
of the slaves on Simon Magus, and the 
talking dog (Acts of Peter 11—'4 [James, 
pp. 314—16]), not to mention Paul’s cour- 
teous baptized lion !® 

These writings give us practically no 
genuine information about the events 
with which they purport to deal, viz., the 
life of Jesus and the apostolic age. There 
are a very few possible exceptions: (1) 
such sayings as “Be ye approved money 
changers,’”® ‘No man that is not tempted 
shall obtain the kingdom of heaven,” and 
the couplet which Dibelius accepts as gen- 
uine, “‘A prophet is not acceptable in his 

’C. Schmidt and W. Schubart, Prazeis Paulou: 
Acta Pauli (Gliickstadt and Hamburg, 1936), pp. 22— 
44. 

*Clem. Al. Strom. i. 28. 177 (James, p. 35); E. 


Preuschen, Antilegomena (2d ed.; Giessen, 1905), pp. 
27-28. 


own country,/Nor does a physician cure 
those who know him”’;’ (2) a few inter- 
pretations from Jerome’s ‘‘Nazarene Gos- 
pel,” e.g., mahar for érwbews in the Lord’s 
Prayer and “son of their teacher’ for 
“‘Barabbas”’ ;* and (3) the tradition in the 
Preaching of Peter that the apostles left 
Judaea twelve years after the Crucifixion.® 

Their value thus consists in whatever 
they can tell us about the times for which 
they are written. Even so, they do not tell 
us many things which we would like to 
know. We can glean from them almost 
nothing about the institutional develop- 
ment of Christianity. Though they do 
show that supreme value is attached to 
baptism and that the eucharist is increas- 
ingly important in church life, practically 
nothing is said about the origin of the 
ministry. To be sure, the unique impor- 
tance of the apostles is continually empha- 
sized, but we would have known this from 
other sources. What these writings tell 
about the relations of Christians to the 
outside world has often been noted by his- 
torians. The attitude of the second-cen- 
tury faithful is determined by persecution 
and missionary interest; they take no par- 
ticular interest in the life of the outside 
world and have no understanding of its 
social forces but seek only to defend them- 
selves and their religion and to rescue in- 
dividuals out of the world for salvation in 
the heavenly kingdom.'° 

The principal value of these bits of 


7 P. Oxy. 1, logion 6; B. P. Grenfell and A. 8S. Hunt, 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (London, 1898), p. 3; 
Preuschen, p. 23. 


8 Jerome Comm. in Matt. 6:11; 27:16 (Preuschen, 


pp. 5 and 7) 

*Clem. Al. Strom. vi. 5.43 (James, p. 17; Preu- 
schen, p. 90); cf. J. N. Reagan, The Preaching of Peter: 
The Beginning of Christian Apologetic (Chicago, 1923). 

1” Peter (Acts of Peter 36 |Hennecke, p. 247; James, 
p. 334]) bids the Christians not to be bitter against the 
prefect Agrippa, who is to put him to death. On the 
other hand, the Acts of Paul, said to have been written 
by a presbyter of Asia, where Christians were perhaps 
less pro-imperial. speaks of the Christian as a soldier of 
Jesus Christ who overthrows all kingdoms (Martyrdom, 
chap. 2 (Hennecke, p. 210; James, p. 294)). 
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writing is that they exhibit the thinking of 
Christians on a humbler level than that of 
the Apologists or of the Apostolic Fathers 
(with the exception of Hermas). They in- 
dicate the content of popular preaching 
and teaching. The questions which they 
answer are such as children and humble 
people have asked in every generation 
after having heard the story of Jesus’ life 
or read his teachings. 


I 


Primary among these questions were 
those which dealt with Jesus’ birth. Mat- 
thew and Luke told simple miracle stories 
of the wondrous birth in a way reminis- 
cent of the Old Testament. The second 
century, however, also had the incarna- 
tion doctrine which had come down from 
Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
which found classic expression in the 
Fourth Gospel, and it was necessary to 
harmonize the two. Some of the early ex- 
planations had little to do with the older 
gospels. The Gospel according to the He- 
brews (HE), as quoted by both Origen and 
Jerome, speaks of the Holy Spirit as the 
mother of Jesus—quite naturally, since in 
the Semitic languages the word for “‘spir- 
it”’ is feminine—and one purported quo- 
tation from the gospel" says that, when 
Christ willed to come to earth, the Father 
God chose a mighty power named Michael 
and committed Christ to his care. The 
power came into the world, and it was 
named Mary, and Christ was seven 
months in its body."® The Epistle of the 


'! James, p. 8; Hennecke, p. 54, and the literature 
cited there. 

12 Scholars are by no means agreed on the relation- 
ship between the oldest apocryphal gospels. H. Waitz 
in Hennecke, op. cit., pp. 10-17, distinguishes between 
the NE (an orthodox Nazarene gospel, to which he as- 
signs most of the citations in Jerome), the EE (the 
heretical Ebionite gospel of Epiphanius Panarion xxx), 
and the HE (an unorthodox Greek gospel according to 
the Hebrews, related to the Oxyrhynchus sayings). 
Schmidtke includes the HE in his EE; Lagrange 
thinks that the Alexandrian HE is part of the NE. 


Apostles depends more closely on our 
canonical Gospels, but its myth is similar. 
The risen Christ reveals to the apostles 
that, when he came to earth, he put on the 
wisdom of the Father and the power of his 
might. “I was in heaven, and I passed by 
the archangels and the angels in their like- 
ness, like as if I were one of them, among 
the princedoms and powers.”’ He then 
took the form of the angel Gabriel and en- 
tered into Mary’s body.'* This may be a 
simplification of the doctrine in the As- 
cension of Isaiah,'* according to which the 
Lord descends to the sixth heaven and is 
worshipped there, but in the successive 
heavens changes his form to that of the 
angels of each heaven, gives the password, 
and so passes to earth unrecognized.” 
From this point on, the Ascension of Isa- 
iah bases its story largely on Matthew, 
though with some significant differences: 
it is Mary, not Joseph, who is descended 
from David; the angel of the Spirit bids 
Joseph wed her; the parturition was pain- 
less, with Mary in a trance; “in Nazareth 
he sucked the breast as a babe and as is 
customary in order that he might not be 
recognized,” and so escaped all the 
princes and gods of the world (cf. Igna- 
tius Eph. 19:1). This in turn reminds one 
of the nineteenth Ode of Solomon, accord- 
ing to which the Son is brought forth pain- 

18 Chap. 13 (James, p. 489); C. Schmidt, Gesprache 


Jesu mit seinen Jiingern nach der Auferstehung (‘Texte 
und Untersuchungen,’’ Vol. XLIII (Leipzig, 1919)) 


“4 R. H. Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah (London, 
1900). It is not certain what date we should assign to 
Part IV of the Ascension of Isaiah (Isaiah's vision, 
6:1—11:43), which may be later than the rest of the 
book. It reminds one of the Mandaean writings be- 
cause it contains such abstractions as the Great Glory, 
and it knows of gatekeepers who guard the gates of the 
several heavens (cf. Col. 2:15, 18; however, in Asc 
Isa. 7:21 the angels repudiate the thought that Isaiah 
should worship them, though he may worship the an- 
gels who represent the Trinity). In my opinion, this 
writing belongs to the second century. 


8 Cf. the Naassene hymn in Hippolytus Philoso- 
phoumena v. 10; Tertullian De An. 34; Epiphanius 
Panarion xxi. 2. 4; I Cor. 2:8; J. Weiss, The History of 
Primitive Christianity (New York, 1937), pp. 758-59. 
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lessly by a virgin.'* Perhaps one might dis- 
miss this material as Gnostic or at least 
Docetic, but it is not clear that its authors 
stand outside the great church. These 
writings probably come from a time when 
quasi-Docetic ideas are still very influen- 
tial among the common people of the 
Christian movement. 

The so-called Protevangelium of James 
is more familiar.'? Though he draws on the 
Samuel story and other parts of the Old 
Testament in order to give a Jewish 
flavor to his narrative, the author has no 
real knowledge of first-century Judaism; 
it is absurd, for example, to suppose that 
the Jewish priests would expect Joseph to 
enter into a “spiritual marriage” with 
Mary; and what is “‘the great day of the 
Lord” (1:2)? One purpose of the book is 
to exalt Mary and her virginity ; another is 
to fill up the gaps left by the current gos- 
pels. The stories of the conception and 
annunciation are based on Matthew and 
Luke; the weaving-together of one or 
more gospels is one of the most familiar 
phenomena of second-century writing. 
The author attempts to explain why Mary 
did not tell Joseph of her miraculous con- 
ception, why the story of the virgin birth 
was not generally known among the Jews, 
and how John the Baptist came to be 
spared when the innocents were mur- 
dered. He apparently has an old tradition 
that Jesus was born in a cave and, in order 
to harmonize it with Luke, postpones the 
manger episode until the time of the 
slaughter of the children. This treatment 

J. R. Harris and A. Mingana, The Odes and 
Psalms of Solomon (Manchester, 1920). The emphasis 
on the virgin birth in such a document is significant, 
for the strict Docetist found no place for the doctrine, 
and it was necessary for Ignatius (Eph. 7: 18-20) to 
insist that Jesus was really born. It has been remarked 
that Marcion's Jesus was neither born nor did he need 
to grow (Tert. Adv. Marc. i. 15, 19; iv. 7; iii. 11; iv. 21; 
Hippolytus Philos. vii. 31; W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu 
im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen A pokryphen [Tiibin- 
gen, 1909], p. 34) 


17 On the birth of Jesus see Bauer, op. cit., pp. 29—- 
87 


of the gospels is very like that which we 
find in the Epistle of the Apostles and the 
Didache—writings which attempt to give 
the authority of the entire band of the 
Twelve to their explanations of gospel ma- 
terial. The latter, of course, does not deal 
with the events of Christ’s life, only his 
teaching; but the former has a brief dog- 
matic statement linking the virgin birth 
and the Incarnation (chap. 3). Its only 
boyhood legend is the alpha and beta 
story (chap. 4). 

The other events of Jesus’ life most fre- 
quently dealt with in this literature are 
the Baptism, Cross, and Resurrection."* 
To the early church these divine-human 
occurrences were of the highest impor- 
tance, and their difficulties had to be ex- 
plained. It is probably the NE which con- 
tained Jesus’ saying, “In what have I 
sinned, that I should go and be baptized 
by him? Unless perchance this very thing 
which I have said is [a sin of] ignorance.” 
The same gospel probably had the story 
of the voice at his baptism saying, ““My 
son, in all the prophets I waited for thee.” 
Two Old Latin codices add after Matt. 
3:17 that, as Jesus was baptized, a great 
light shone from the water. This charac- 
teristic touch is also found in the birth 
narrative of the Gospel of James (19:2; cf. 
the star in 21:2 and also Ignatius Eph. 
19:2). The EF, on the other hand, makes 
the baptism the moment when Jesus was 
adopted as Messiah: the Holy Spirit came 
in the likeness of a dove and (as in Mark) 
entered into him. 

Several touches are added to the Pas- 
sion story, such as the strengthening angel 
and the bloody sweat of Luke 22:43-44 
(Codd. &, D, 9, ete.) and the words from 
the Cross: “Father, forgive them” (Luke 


‘8 The Epistle of the Apostles, to be sure, summar- 
izes several miracles and thus serves as a brief com- 
pendium of the Four Gospels, but it is an exception. 
When a miracle story is told, as in P. Egerton 2, the 
Lord does not stretch forth his hand to touch the leper; 
his word or will suffices (Bauer, op. cit., 360—68). 
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23:34) and “Today thou shalt be with me 
in paradise” (23:43; cf. also the reading 
of D). These last two are based on the doc- 
trine of the unrecognized divine redeemer 
who at death returns to the heavenly 
sphere. Justin Martyr’s tradition (if it is a 
tradition and not just inaccurate memory) 
includes the mocking cry, ‘“‘He who raised 
the dead, let him raise himself” (A pol. i. 
38), and the statement that all his ac- 
quaintances denied him (i. 50). According 
to the NE, a lintel of the Temple fell at the 
time of the Crucifixion; in almost every 
one of these documents which we examine, 
the miraculous element is heightened. The 
Gospel of Peter weaves together Matthew 
and Luke, increases the pathos of Jesus’ 
sufferings, gives the centurion the name 
Petronius, and fastens the guilt on the 
Jewish people even more definitely than 
Matthew had done. One of its bitter 
verses (7:25) has crept into the Old Latin 
Codex g' after Luke ‘23:48.'* 

Pious fancy has been actively at work 
in the Resurrection story, particularly in 
Luke 24. The exact content of Marcion’s 
gospel at this point is uncertain, but it is 
briefer than the narrative which we now 
have. On the other hand, it contains sev- 
eral verses which Dr. F. C. Grant has 
shown to be probable glosses derived from 
the Fourth Gospel.*° Two of the most in- 
teresting non-Johannine additions are 
“and of a honeycomb” (24:42) and “and 
was carried up into heaven”’ (24:51). The 
latter was probably added when Luke and 
Acts were separated, in order to round the 
gospel off with an ascension story. The 
Resurrection story in Jerome, which ap- 

‘* The cry from the Cross (‘‘My power, my power, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’’) is Docetic; otherwise the 
document differs little from what one might find in 
more ‘“‘orthodox’’ circles. On the words from the Cross 
see Bauer, op. cit., pp. 222-26. Cf. also the addition of 


names for the thieves in Codex c of Matt. 27:38 and 
Mark 15:27 and in Codex | of Luke 23:32. 

* Cf. F. C. Grant, “‘Was the Author of John De- 
pendent upon the Gospel of Luke?"’ Journal of Biblical 
Literature, LVI (1937), 300-303. 


parently comes from NE, but may ulti- 
mately derive from HE,” has an interest- 
ing function. Its author intends to har- 
monize the gospels with I Cor. 15:6, to 
show that James was already a believer 
and had been present at the Last Supper. 
The pericope probably depends upon 
Mark 14:25= Matt. 26:29= Luke 22:16, 
and the Fourth Gospel (for the linen cloth 
is given to the servant of the priest). It is 
interesting that Jesus says the Son of Man 
has risen from among those who sleep. 
Ignatius Smyrn. 3:7-8 further develops 
the saying in Luke 24:39, and the NE has 
his phrase, “‘a bodiless demon.’’ Whereas 
none of the older gospels dares to portray 
the actual moment of the Resurrection, 
the Gospel of Peter pictures Christ rising 
from the tomb, accompanied by two men 
of divinely tall stature, with himself still 
taller, and going into heaven with his 
Cross. According to the Ascension of 
Isaiah, Gabriel and Michael will open the 
sepulcher on the third day, and the Be- 
loved, seated on their shoulders, will come 
forth and send out his twelve disciples 
(3:16—17). These touches are so pictorial 
that one would almost expect them to be 
found in Christian art. So far as I know, 
no early representation of a similar scene 
has yet been discovered, though in the 
Christian church at Dura-Europos there 
is a wall painting of the women coming to 
the sarcophagus bearing myrrh.” 


Il 


An examination of the way in which 
these writings treat our Four Gospels 
shows that gospel materials are still in 
the making in the second century. The 
first point to be noted is the overwhelming 


21M. H. Shepherd, Jr., ‘Paul and the Double 
Resurrection Tradition,’’ Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, LXIV (1945), 239-40 

2zP. V.C. Baur in Christian Church at Dura- 
Europos (New Haven, 1934), pp. 34-39 (reprinted 
from Preliminary Report of Fifth Season of Work, 
October, 1931— March, 1932, pp. 270-75). 
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popularity of Matthew, which has left its 
mark on practically every one of these 
sources, some of which were probably 
written before the collection of a canon 
of gospels.** The next point is that confla- 
tion of the gospels is the rule. The Epistle 
of the Apostles, which, like the Didache, 
attempts to claim an authority equal or 
superior to that of Paul or of any single 
gospel, gives a careful list of eleven apos- 
tles in an unusual order, but it achieves 
this only by drawing on Luke-Acts, John, 
and the Pauline letters. The EE, basically 
Matthaean, borrows from Mark, Luke, 
and possibly John; the NE may occasion- 
ally use John; P. Egerton 2 contains a 
simplified re-writing of the controversial 
parts of John 5, 7-10, a story of a leper 
based on the Synoptics, and a controversy 
over the paying of tribute.** Most of the 
gospel citations in II Clement can be ex- 
plained from Matthew or from Matthew 
and Luke. The longer ending of Mark 


(16:9-20), which attempts to systematize 


the Resurrection appearances, weaves 
Matthew, Luke-Acts, and John together 
and apparently echoes the Western read- 
ing of I Cor. 15:5 (“eleven”’).% D¢@ it sy* 
contain after Matt. 20:28 a logion em- 
bodying the substance of Luke 14:8-10. 
This tendency toward harmonization cul- 
minates in Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

The most striking phenomenon is the 
desire to explain hard sayings in the gos- 
pels. The pericope in II Clem. 5:2—4 pic- 
tures Peter as saying, “If then the wolves 
tear the lambs in pieces?’”* Peter’s doubt 


23 None of the purported quotations from Ev. 
Aegypt. has any contact with Matthew. 

24H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Un- 
known Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri (Lon- 
don, 1935). 

2 Nearly everyone tacitly assumed that Paul and 
all the other apostles were in complete agreement; 
hence the author of the spurious III Corinthians saw 
nothing strange in including in his work a goodly 
amount of synoptic teaching. 

2% Cf. Matt. 10:16, 28; Luke 10:3; 12:4-5; James, 
p. 35; Hennecke, pp. 59, 591; Preuschen, pp. 32-33. 


when he was bidden to walk on the waters 
causes Simon Magus to reproach him 
(Acts of Peter 10), and this difficulty must 
be dealt with. To the ordinary Christian 
of the second century the Parable cf the 
Talents does not seem sufficiently moral; 
hence another slave, who wasted the mon- 
ey with harlots and flute girls, is added to 
the story.2”7 The Clementine Homilies (iii. 
5; ef. Ree. ii. 3; iii. 1, 7) attempt to explain 
the saying about pearls before swine. In 
the tribute-money controversy of P. Eger- 
ton 2, Jesus, instead of giving a straight 
answer, uses the words of Luke 6:46 and 
Matt. 15:7-9 (= Mark 7:6-7), thus ap- 
parently rejecting any homage to kings as 
a “tradition of men.” 

There are occasional ‘“‘corrections”’ and 
contradictions. The NE has ‘Zacharias 
son of Joiada,’”’ not ‘‘Barachias,’’®* and, in 
EE, John does not eat locusts (daxpides) 
but ‘‘wild honey, of which the taste is tho 
taste of manna, as a cake (éyxpis) dipped 
in oil.’”*® When the Epistle of the Apostles 
is written, Jesus’ prohibition of the titles 
“father” and “teacher’’ is giving difficulty, 
hence the risen Christ must supplement 
his earthly teaching by explaining in what 
sense the apostles can legitimately be 
called fathers, servants, and teachers. (In 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, Polycarp is 
likewise the “father” of the Christians.) 
Sometimes the existing gospel teaching is 
not changed in meaning, only expounded 
and re-written.*° 

What is most fascinating is that new 
stories are occasionally composed or, at 
least, come to light. The Pericope Adul- 
terae (John 7:53—8:11 in the TR),* so 


27 Hennecke, p. 31; Eusebius Theoph. (Preuschen, 
Pp. 7). 

28 Jerome in Matt. 23:35 (Hennecke, p. 31; James, 
p. 5; Preuschen, p. 7). 

2? James, p. 9; Hennecke, p. 44; Preuschen, pp 
10-11; Epiph. Panarion xxx. 13. 

3° Asin II Clem. 4:5 (cf. Matt. 7:22—23; Luke 13: 
25 ff.); Justin Dial. 47. 


%: Waitz in Hennecke, pp. 30-31, assigns it to the 
NE. Its textual history is interesting, as a glance at the 
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synoptic in style and flavor that Monte- 
fiore thought it a section detached from 
Mark, can be regarded as a dramatization 
of “Judge not, that you be not judged.” 
It is remarkable that such a story should 
be current in the second century, and cer- 
tainly the church would have found its 
doctrine dangerous, for the woman does 
not even express her repentance. If, as 
Eusebius indicates, it sometimes circu- 
iated as the story of “a woman falsely ac- 
cused of many sins,” and in this form ap- 
peared in the HE, someone must have 
toned it down to make of it an incident in 
which Jesus merely defends the innocent. 
An Oxyrhynchus fragment* tells of a con- 
troversy between Jesus and a high priest, 
a Pharisee(!), named Levi. The question 
is, who is unclean—the Pharisee who takes 
ablutions in dirty water and scours his 
skin as harlots and flute girls do, or Jesus 
and his disciples, who are washed in living 
water? This is simply anti-Judaism.** It 
is unusual to find an interpolation with 
as much penetration as that which is dis- 
closed in the story of the man working on 
the Sabbath, which D has in place of Luke 
6:5. This has been claimed to be pure 
Paulinism. It may be a logical extension of 
Paul’s teaching, though Paul would not 
have said just this; on the other hand, it 
is not the anti-Judaism of the later church. 

Teaching materials are created in rich 
profusion. A man is responsible if his 
neighbor sins, because he has not set a bet- 
ter example (Traditions of Matthias in 
Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 13. 82). The principle 
of admonishing one’s brother (Matt. 
18:15-17) is developed to such a point 
apparatus in Nestle will show. Cf. D. O. Voss, ‘‘The 
Sins of Each One of Them,"’ Anglican Theological Re- 
view, XV (1933), 321-23. 

= P. Oxy. 840 (Part V, 1908), pp. 6-7; Hennecke, 
p. 31; James, pp. 29-30. 

*% Cf. Epiph. Panarion xxx. 16 (Preuschen, p. 12) 
(EE?): “I am come to destroy the sacrifices, and if you 


will not cease sacrificing, the wrath of God will not 
cease from you."’ 


that a poor man must rebuke even his 
wealthy benefactor if he sees him sin (Ep. 
of App. 47). It is among the greatest of 
sins to grieve the spirit of one’s brother 
(NE; Jerome in Ezek. 18:7). ‘““Never be 
joyful except when you behold your 
brother in love’’ (Jerome in Eph. 5:4). No 
doubt Christian brothers are primarily in 
mind here and in the addition to the story 
of the rich man (Pseudo-Origen in Matt. 
[James, p. 6]), according to which the rich 
man has not kept the Law and the Proph- 


_ets if his brothers, sons of Abraham, are 


clad in filth. This makes Jesus’ heroic 
teaching part of the Law and the Prophets 
and obviates the difficulty raised by Mat- 
thew’s distinction between ordinary mo- 
rality and perfection. Other new logia, 
probably of Egyptian origin, reflect the 
current trend toward asceticism and celi- 
bacy (Traditions of Matthias, Clem. Al. 
Strom. iii. 4. 26, and most of the sayings in 
Ev. Aegypt.) and speculations about the 
soul and its growth and redemption. We 
are farther away from the central stream 
of Christianity when we come to P. Oxy. 
654 (Part IV, 1904, pp. 3-9): One who 
hears Jesus’ words will not taste death. 
The stages of Christian perfection are 
seeking, finding, marveling, reigning, and 
rest. The Kingdom is within one, and all 
things on earth draw one to the Kingdom. 
A much older saying of Jesus (Mark 4:22) 
is turned in a Gnostic direction; and fast- 
ing and the Sabbath are reinterpreted. 
Jesus is ever present and yearns for the 
blind of the world. The “‘I-style,”’ already 
prominent in Matthew and John, and 
which appears here, is found in other logia 
also, e.g., P. Oxy. 1; Origen in Jer. hom. 
3:3 (Latin); Clem. Al. Strom. v. 10. 63; 
Acts of Philip 34. In the Odes of Solomon, 
the Odist is the speaker, for the most part, 
but frequently and without warning there 
is a shift, and it is the Son of God who 
speaks. One of the most characteristic 
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notes of early Christian preaching is that 
through it the Divine Redeemer calls on 
mankind to accept salvation out of this 
world of darkness and evil.*4 Some of these 
teachings no doubt purport to be uttered 
by Jesus before the Crucifixion. If one 
adds to them the numerous revelations to 
the apostles from the Risen Christ (e.g., 
Mark 16:18 and most of the Epistle of the 
Apostles), the amount of alleged gospel 
material is staggering. 

When stories are not created de novo, 
legendary details are frequently added to 
older narratives to heighten the human in- 
terest. In the Epistle of the Apostles, the 
calling of the Twelve in HE, and the Gos- 
pel of Peter, the story is told in the first 
person. The latter document gives the 
centurion a name and introduces more 
conversation between Herod and Pilate. 
In one of the older apocryphal gospels 
(NE?) the rich man called to follow Jesus 
scratches his head. The man with the 
withered hand was a mason.* The leper 
says in P. Egerton 2, “Teacher Jesus, 
journeying with lepers and eating with 
them in the inn, I also became unclean.” 

As we might expect, the teaching of 
Jesus from the older gospels is sometimes 
“spiritualized”’ or allegorized. For exam- 
ple, P. Oxy. 655 reads: “‘. . . . who can add 
to your stature? He shall give you your 
clothing. His disciples say to him, When 
will you be manifest to us and when shall 
we see you? When you have put off your 
clothing and are not ashamed.” In the 
Epistle of the Apostles, the five loaves of 
the miraculous feeding are a symbol of 
faith in the Father, Christ, the Holy 


4 See, e.g., C. Bonner, The Homily of the Passion by 
Melito Bishop of Sardis (London, 1940), pp. 160-67, 
180. The doctrine of redemption is set forth in almost 
classic form in Ep. of App. 28: Jesus has redeemed the 
apostles, the children of light, from all evil and from 
the authority of the archontes, and also everyone who 
believes on him by their means. He will take all be- 
lievers into heaven and to the place which the Father 
has prepared for the elect. 

% Jerome in Matt. 12:13 (James, pp. 4-5; Hen- 
necke, p. 30; Preuschen, pp. 5-6). 


Spirit, the Holy Church, and the remis- 
sion of sins; i.e., the current creed (chap. 
5). The five wise and the five foolish vir- 
gins are explained as being various virtures 
(chap. 43); but Knowledge, Understand- 
ing, Obedience, Patience, and Compassion 
“slumbered in those who have believed 
and confessed me but have not fulfilled 
my commandments.”’ It is probably poor 
homiletics rather than Gnosticism when 
the author goes on to say that these foolish 
ones will remain outside the Kingdom, 
though, like the others, they are daugh- 
ters of God the Father.** 


The new gospel material reflects an ac- 
tive, rather than a contemplative, church 
life. When theories are spun out, they 
usually have a direct relation to the plan 
of salvation and to the questions which 
ordinary people ask about it. Of theology 
for theology’s sake there is none. The 
Christian groups live in a world where 
lambs move in the midst of wolves and are 
torn to pieces, where the teacher engages 
in controversy with Jews and pagans. The 
church has its internal problems; occa- 
sionally, a slave of Christ converts de- 
posited money to his own use, and always 
there are penitents to be forgiven. As in 
the canonical Gospels, one gets a glimpse 
here and there of a warm and intimate 
church fellowship, a society of compassion 
in which each man feels a responsibility 
for his neighbor and there is joy in the 
welfare of one’s brother. The modern stu- 
dent must not let his distaste for the as- 
cetic tendencies of second-century writers, 
and their hankering after the miraculous, 
blind him to the other side of the picture. 

Obviously, the churches exercise little 
hierarchical control over the writing of 

%*One sees excellent examples of homiletics here 
and there. In the Acts of John 26-29 (Hennecke, pp. 
176-77 ; James, pp. 232-34), Lycomedes has a portrait 
of John painted; John disapproves of it and says that 
a man should paint a portrait of himself for Jesus, 


using such colors as “faith in God, knowledge, godly 
fear, friendship, communion,”’ etc. 
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books.*? This is worth emphasis, for most 
of these seattered bits which we are con- 
sidering are (like the Shepherd of Hermas) 
of the people, in contrast to such writings 
as the letters of Ignatius and the Apol- 
ogies. 

Ill 

How great the freedom was, and how 
wide the variety, can be seen in the Chris- 
tology of these writings. A study of this 
should begin with the Odes of Solomon, 
which are among the earliest items on our 
list and the most highly individual. The 
Odes are a collection of hymns which re- 
flect personal devotion rather than liturgi- 
cal worship. The author is not unmindful 
of the Body of Christ, but what counts 
supremely is that he is one of the Savior’s 
members. For him redemption is an ac- 
complished fact, more a blissful present 
possession than a future hope. Harris and 
Mingana point out that he has no slight 
theological knowledge and that the terms 
which he uses are, by later standards, 
mostly correct. The Odes belong to a pe- 
riod of transition from the Wisdom to the 
closely related Logos Christology, and 
with this is connected the virgin-birth doc- 
trine (19:6—9).** The Odist even attempts 
to explain the relative parts played by 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in the divine 
generation. The Messiah is pre-existent 
(41:15) and is the only-begotten of the 
Father, unlike other men (28:16). The 
purpose of the Incarnation, as the later 
orthodox fathers never ceased to empha- 
size, was the redemption of believers and 
the revelation of divine truth: 

He became like me, that I might receive Him. 
In similitude was He reckoned like me, that I 
might put Him on.... 

*? Tertullian says (de Bapt. 17) that the Asian pres- 
byter who composed the Acts of Paul was convicted 
of having perpetrated a forgery and degraded from his 
office (cf. Hennecke, pp. 195-96). Such actions may 
mark an incipient attempt to exercise more control 


over Christian writing or at least to restrain irrespon- 
sible publication. 


38 Harris and Mingana, op. cit., pp. 74, 78. 


Like my nature He became, that I might learn 

Him [7:4, 6]. 
The author knows of Jesus’ rejection 
(17:6) and makes his prayers in cruciform 
posture (27; 42:1-2), and the Resurrec- 
tion is a cardinal article of his faith. At 
the same time there are peculiarities. The 
Spirit brought the Son forth before the 
face of the Lord (36:3), i.e., she is in a 
sense his mother. The Spirit is also sub- 
ordinate to the Messiah (24:1), and the 
Baptism is portrayed with such theophan- 
ic features that it might easily be thought 
as important as the birth. For the Odist 
the great moment of redemption is the 
harrowing of Sheol, pictured in the most 
vivid fashion (42:11—20), and the believ- 
er’s own redemption is connected with 
this.** A number of metaphors, new and 
old, are used to describe the Son (e.g., 
13:1). Finally, there is practically no con- 
nection with the gospel tradition. The re- 
deemer is called the Beloved (as in Ephe- 
sians and in Mark 1:11 and parallels), the 
Messiah, our Lord, and the Son, but the 
name Jesus is never used. The Odist pro- 
claims the great Christian message of re- 
demption through the mighty acts of God 
in the Incarnation and Resurrection; he 
has also a didaché of morality and brother- 
ly love, but it is not the teaching of the 
Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels.*° 

Most of the Christian interpolations in 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
are undatable, but those which are inex- 
act or dangerous from the viewpoint of 
later theology may be regarded as belong- 

%* Ep. of App. 27 (James, p. 494) gives a classic 


formulation of the later developed doctrine of the 
descensus ad inferos. 

“ The Ascension of Isaiah adds little to our knowi- 
edge of early Christology. It is like the Odes of Solo- 
mon in speaking of the ‘‘Beloved'’ and the plundering 
of the angel of death (9:16), though the influence of 
Ephesians and of Christian tradition generally is suffi- 
cient to explain these motifs. The main lines of the 
myth, as predicted by Isaiah, are the descent of the 
Beloved from the seventh heaven, his return thither, 
and those events of his earthly life which are usually 
mentioned in such brief compendia. The author's de- 
pendence on Matthew is clear. 
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ing to the second century. I would in- 
clude T. Sim. 6:7; T. Levi 4:1; 16:3; T. 
Dan 5:13; T. Jos. 19:8, 11; T. Benj. 7:8; 
10:7. Charles remarks that T. Levi 4:1 
was written by a Patripassianist,“ but I 
prefer to think of inexact, unofficial specu- 
lation. As for many second-century Chris- 
tians, Jesus is God tout court.“ God takes a 
body, eats with men, saves them; he ap- 
pears on earth é popdf# avO@pmarov; a man 
who makes a new law in the power of the 
Most High is called a deceiver and cruci- 
fied; his lowliness and meekness are por- 
trayed in words that remind one of Paul; 
he is several times called the Lamb of 
God, and in T. Jos. 19:8 an old prophecy 
of a wécxos changed into an duvds is trans- 
formed into the birth of a virgin of the 
tribe of Judah and her bearing of a blame- 
less duvés. Influence of the Book of Reve- 
lation is no doubt to be seen here. 
Hermas’ parable of the vineyard and its 
explanation (Sim. v. 2-6) has sometimes 
been cited a; reflecting a kind of adoption- 
ism,** but what is more instructive is the 
hopeless way in which Hermas becomes 
entangled when he attempts to explain the 
origin and nature of Christ. Christological 
peculiarities in a second-century writing 
should not surprise anyone. A more self- 
conscious and systematic Docetism may 
be found in Gospel of Peter 5:19 and espe- 
cially Acts of John 89, 90, 96-105. But 
other writings indicate how a more unin- 
“1 R. H. Charles, The Greek Versions of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Oxford, 1908), p. xlviii 
On the other hand, H. Lietzmann, The Founding of the 


Church Universal (New York, 1938), p. 155, finds adop- 
tionism in T. Judah 24:1-2; T. Zebulun 9:8 


* John 20:28; Acts of John 77; Acts of Peter 5, 
where prayers are addressed to Jesus. Melito’s Homily 
on the Passion exhibits the Monarchian tendency: 
Jesus the Christ is both Father and Son (pp. 90-91, 
169, Bonner); yet ‘‘the man became God"' (pp. 88-89, 
168) and “I will show you the Father” (pp. 164-65, 
180). As President Colwell has pointed out to me, one 
can observe bere, in the writings of a great apologist, 
the same lack of dogmatic precision which character- 
izes the minor second-century writings. Cf. also Lietz- 
mann, op. cit., pp. 252-53 


43 Kirsopp Lake, Landmarks in the History of 
Early Christianity (London, 1920), pp. 110-15. 


tentional and naive Docetism crept into 
orthodox circles; for, after all, what would 
it mean for God to become incarnate as 
man? Would not his attributes and powers 
be at least such as pagans ascribed to 
Apollonius of Tyana?* So great a figure as 
the anti-Docetic Ignatius could write of 
“one Physician, who is both flesh and 
spirit, born and yet not born, who is God 
in man, true life in death, both of Mary 
and of God, first passible and then im- 
passible, Jesus Christ our Lord” (Eph. 
7:2). It is therefore not surprising that 
the Acts of Peter 20 say, “He ate and 
drank for our sakes, himself being neither 
hungry nor thirsty ... . this God who is 
great and small, fair and foul, young and 
old, seen in time and to eternity invisible,” 
or that in Ep. of App. 21 Christ is made 
to say, “I who am unbegotten and yet be- 
gotten of mankind, who am without flesh 
and yet have borne flesh.’’® This is not 
mere reasoning in a vacuum; it is an at- 
tempt to express in symbolic form the uni- 
versal availability of the Savior. 
IV 

Whereas the Christology is chaotic, the 
main lines of second-century eschatology 
are clear. The Freer logion is typical (Cod. 
W after Mark 16:14; a briefer form in 
Jerome): The world is still under the con- 
trol of Satan, hence the truth of God is 
not apprehended. The apostles, impatient, 
ask Jesus to demonstrate his righteous- 
ness. The usual answer is given, viz., that 
the power of Satan is nearing its end but 
that meanwhile other terrible things draw 
near. Matthew had already laid down the 
foundat‘on of this eschatology. The pres- 
ent evil estate of the church and the world 
(Matt. 24:5, 10-11, and especially 24:12) 
‘alls for divine action. The Ascension of 
Isaiah goes into some detail: the dis- 

4* Philostratus Vita Apollen. iv. 44; viii. 5. 


“Cf. Acts of John 89, where the appearance of 
Jesus changes continually; apparently the Docetists 
took the Transfiguration story as the starting-point of 
some of their theories 
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ciples will forsake their former faith (3:21), 
contentions will arise (3:22), foolish men 
will love office (cf. James 3:1), shepherds 
will ravage the flock (cf. John 10:10), 
there will be partiality, covetousness, 
slander, and vainglory, and men will speak 
in accordance with their own ideas (3: 23- 
31). An Antichrist, apparently a pseudo- 
Nero, who will claim to be the only God, 
will convert the majority of Christians to 
himself (4:9). He will rule for three years, 
seven months, and twenty-one days (the 
1,335 days of Dan. 12:12). After this, of 
course, come the Parousia, the end of the 
world, and the last judgment, with the 
prince of this world and all his retinue 
consigned to Gehenna.“ Apparently the 
Epistle of the Apostles is also written in a 
time of tension, for the teaching about 
Christ’s return comes shortly after the 
warning against Simon and Cerinthus. 
The time of writing is probably shortly 
before what the author thinks will be the 
end of the world, i.e., about 120 years 
after the farewell discourse (= a.p. 150? 
chap. 17; the Ethiopic says “after 150 
years’). We have seen that, according to 
second-century ideas, the Cross had gone 
into heaven with Jesus; it is to go before 
him at his return (Ep. of App. 16; Ethi- 
opic text of the Apocalypse of Peter). 
Thus the ancients explained Matthew’s 
“sign of the son of man in heaven” (Matt. 
24:30; Didache 16:6). The Apocalypse of 
Peter gives no special signs of the end, 
only the most obvious and conventional 
ones. 

In the Ascension of Isaiah, Pauline 
teaching about the future life has modi- 
fied the older eschatology somewhat, for, 
when the saints return with the Lord, they 
wear their garments which are now stored 
up in heaven. The faithful on earth leave 
their bodies behind but wear their (new) 


«© This is so patently built up out of earlier literary 
materials that one cannot use it to date the document. 
It may have been written in any time of hardship in 
the second century. 


garments in the ascent to heaven. But 
elsewhere apparently no one raises the 
question of how the faithful departed sub- 
sist. The how of the Resurrection itself ob- 
viously perplexes the author of the Epistle 
of the Apostles, for the apostles ask Christ 
so many questions that once he becomes 
impatient and says, ‘How long will you 
inquire and doubt?” (chap. 22). The an- 
swer is that Christians will rise, just as 
Christ did, in their flesh, in a vesture that 
will not decay; the flesh will rise with the 
soul and the spirit in it. This is basically 
the teaching of Irenaeus. But in the Acts 
of Paul 5, those who have the fear of God 
will become angels. 

Heaven, or the future age of bliss, and 
Gehenna or Hades, are pictured in the 
most sensuous terms. Papias’ logion, 
quoted in Irenaeus Adv. Haer. v. 33. 3 asa 
tradition of the “elders,’’ has often been 
cited. What is more important than its 
content is the probability that Papias got 
it from some teachers who came from 
Jerusalem, and their source was no doubt 
the document which we know as the Syri- 
ac Apocalypse of Baruch. The pertinent 
part of this book was written at the very 
height of the siege of Jerusalem, when 
famine made men yearn for a Messiah 
who would bring miraculous plenty.’ Its 
author was a Jew, not a Christian—aunless 
perhaps some few Christians remained be- 
hind; however, it was soon taken over and 
made into a saying of Jesus. By contrast, 
the heaven of the Apocalypse of Peter is 
Hellenistic; the righteous brethren are 
glorified and beautiful in form and are 
surrounded by flowers and sweet odors. 
Hell is pictured in more detail; somehow 
it gives more scope to the imagination. As 
in the Odyssey and the Aeneid, the wicked 
are tortured, and so far as possible “‘the 
punishment fits the crime.’’ The most seri- 
ous sins are reviling the faith, persecuting 


47 8. E. Johnson, “‘Notes and Comments,"’ Anglican 
Theological Review, X XI (1939), 205-6. 
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the faithful, and sexual crimes (with abor- 
tion especially prominent), but lack of 
pity on the poor is also mentioned. 

The mest interesting eschatological 
piece—if it is Christian—belongs to the 
first century. Professor Olmstead was no 
doubt right in dating the fourth book of 
the Sibylline Oracles just before the ap- 
pearance of the second pseudo-Nero, in 
A.D. 80, or more probably 81.** Further- 
more, like a few earlier scholars, he be- 
lieved it to be a Christian work. The evi- 
dence does not seem to me to be absolute- 
ly conclusive, but it is good enough to be 
worth stating. (1) The members of some 
religious group are praised in verses 24-33. 
They pray to the great God, offer bless- 
ings before eating and drinking, and are 
guiltless of the sins of murder, “selling 
stolen things for gain,” and adultery. 


They reject all temples and altars, 


worthless images of dumb stones, 
Defiled with the blood of living things and 
sacrifices 
Of four-footed beasts. 


This language might, of course, be used by 
Hellenistic Jews or Essenes, or, for that 
matter, by Neo-Pythagoreans, but the 
sweeping rejection of animal sacrifice 
would seem to include the Jerusalem cul- 
tus. The later Pharisees, while they did 
not propose to rebuild the Temple, faith- 
fully carried on traditions regarding sacri- 
fice just because it was the law of God; 
and, although the Essenes did not offer 


‘8 J. Geffcken, Die Oracula Sibyllina (Leipzig 
1902). The important passage is vss. 140-51. Immedi- 
ately after the appearance of pseudo-Nero, there are 
oracles referring to Antioch, Cyprus, Asia, and ‘‘the 
citadels of the Carians."’ It is just here that the prophe- 
cies become vague. The writer expects Artabanus V 
to put pseudo-Nero on the Roman throne as his vassai, 
and the wealth taken from the province of Asia is to be 
restored. This man does not share the Asian enthusi- 
asm for the Roman government; instead he observes 
the cost of administration, and he feels sorry for the 
Asians, whom he considers to have been exploited 
Antioch, as one of the strongholds of Roman adminis- 
tration, is to be destroyed. Cf. N. C. Debevoise, A 
Political History of Parthia (Chicago, 1938), p. 214; 
A. T. Olmstead, ‘“‘Intertestamental Studies,’ Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, LVI (1936), 257. 


animal sacrifices, they apparently sent 
gifts to the Temple.*® This sounds more 
like the doctrine of Acts 7:42-—53; John 
4:21-23; IV Ezra 1:6; Hebrews; and the 
Epistle of Barnabas. (2) Verses 115-18 
read : 
The awful storm of war shall come to the 
Solymaeans®™ also 
From Italy, it shall destroy the great Temple of 
God, 
Whenever, trusting in senselessness, 
They shall cast away piety and do abominable 
murders before the Temple. 
To be sure, Josephus attributed the na- 
tional calamity to the murders in the 
Temple (Ant. xx. 8. 5), but this is also the 
point of view of Christians. (3) Two pas- 
sages predict the end of the age. Verses 
40-48 deal with a judgment upon good 
and bad alike, to occur in the “tenth gen- 
eration.”’ Verses 173 ff. are much more ex- 
plicit: there will be a universal conflagra- 
tion (ef. vss. 160-61), a sign consisting of 
a sword and a trumpet (cf. I Cor. 15:52; 
Matt. 24:31; Isa. 27:13), and 
God Himself shall form the ashes and bones 
once more into men, 
He shall raise mortals up again as they were 
before, 
And then shall be the judgment. 
Apparently Jewish apocalyptic has co- 
alesced with the Stoic doctrine that the 
world would end in fire (cf. IT Pet. 3:10 
and perhaps James 3:6). Though this pas- 
sage may be Jewish, it reads well as Chris- 
tian apocalyptic. (4) Finally, the poet of- 
fers to mankind a program of salvation 
which, during this interim period, they 
may accept. They must abandon their 
sins and be baptized: 
Wash your whole bodies in the ever-flowing 
rivers, 


‘* Josephus Ant. xviii. 1 .5 § 19 


* The Hellenized form of the city name, Hiero- 
solyma, is given a false derivation (‘‘sacred Solyma’’) 
The true Solyma is a mountain in Lydia (Strabo xiv. 
666; xiii. 630; Homer J/. vi. 184; Od. v. 282; Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realenzyklopddie, 2. Reihe, V, 988-89). No- 
where else in Jewish or Christian literature, so far as I 
know, are Jerusalemites referred to as ‘‘Solymaeans.’ 
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And, lifting hands to the clear sky, ask pardon 
For your former sins, and with blessings 
Expiate your cruel impieties; God will give re- 
pentance, 
Nor will he destroy [vss. 165-69]. 
Nothing is said about circumcision or 
adoption of the Jewish Law. Lake and 
Jackson® cite this as evidence for a Hel- 
lenistic Jewish proselyte baptism but give 
no other examples. The words might be 
written by Christians or by followers of 
John the Baptist. 

As we have said, Christian authorship 
cannot be proved. But if a Christian 
should set out to compose Sibylline ora- 
cles in the year 81, denouncing temples 
and sacrifices and the imperial system, 
proclaiming the Resurrection and the last 
judgment, explaining why Jerusalem was 
destroyed, and calling men meanwhile to 
repent and be baptized, he might possibly 
write in these terms, avoiding Messiah 
and the Cross, lest the origin of the poem 
should be detected. If the oracles are not 
Christian, they at least form part of the 
immediate background of the other es- 
chatological writings which we have con- 
sidered. 

y 

The Christian life was thought of as a 

flee 


way of renunciation: one can only 
from a world like this and make good one’s 
heritage in heaven. Virgins, widows, and 


celibates are continually praised. The 
devil enmeshed the first man in concu- 
piscence (Acts of Peter 8). When, in the 
Acts of Paul, the apostle gives beatitudes, 
they are based on those in Matthew and 
on teachings in the genuine epistles, but 
add much more. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart” is expanded into five blessings on 
those who 


continence,” and it is not 


‘| K. Lake and F. J. Foakes Jackson, The Begin- 
nings of Christianity, Part I, Vol. I (London, 1920), p 
342 

8: Of. the stories, in the Acts of Peter, of Peter's 
virgin daughter, of the gardener’s daughter who died 
because of Peter's prayer, and of the four concubines 
of the prefect Agrippa. ‘‘ Ye have no resurrection other- 


mourn who are comforted but those who 
tremble at the oracles of God. Both here 
and in the Acts of John the earlier teach- 
ing of I Cor. 7 is reversed: it is a meritori- 
ous act to break up engagements and mar- 
riages. A modern man cannot but feel 
some sympathy for Thecla’s fiancé Tha- 
myris! 

While the Acts of John are encratite, 
they stand on a somewhat higher intel- 
lectual plane than do the other books. 
Not only do they draw on popular Greek 
philosophy® but they exhibit a high ethi- 
cal sense and are sometimes the result of 
mature Christian reflection. The man who 
mutilated himself is told that the evil is 
not in the place of sin but in the thought 
which produced the sin. 

Wealth is considered dangerous.** A 
saint, like Peter, lives in holy poverty. 
Yet wealth is to be used and given to the 
poor, not destroyed (Acts of John Lat. 
XVI [James, pp. 257-58]). It is not wrong 
to receive money for alms even from a 
woman of bad reputation (Acts of Peter 
30), and it is quite a matter of course that 
Theela should bribe the prison guards. 
The authors of the Acts of Paul and the 
Acts of Peter take some pleasure in re- 
counting the high social connections of 
Christian believers and hearers (Thecla, 
Queen Tryphaena, Marcellus, Nicostra- 
tus, Chryse the rich matron). 

The ancient teachings of fasting, 
prayer, and repentance are, of course, con- 
tinued.* Occasionally, the reader is 
thrilled by a passage such as that in the 
Acts of Peter 29, where the man raised 


wise, except ye continue chaste, and defile not the 
flesh but keep it pure’ (Acts of Paul 12). Cf. also Acts 
of John (James, pp. 266 and 269 

53 Indifference to externals (chap. 69 |James, p 
334]); conscience, law, and nature all avenge the crime 
of adultery (chap. 35 (James, p. 235)) 

* The word ‘““mammon,’’ no longer understood, has 
become the name of a devil (Acts of John Lat. XVI 
|(James, p. 259)) 

55 It was entirely natural that the words ‘‘and fast- 
ing’’ should be added in Mark 9:29 to the story of the 
epileptic boy. 
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from the dead says that he offers himself 
“from this day on as a speaking sacrifice 
to God” (ef. Rom. 12:1). 

Faith, baptism, and martyrdom are the 
great religious interests of the Acts of 
Paul. There is no particular preaching of 
the Cross; rather the message is the risen 
Christ who will return as judge. The Eu- 
charist is not emphasized. Baptism may 
be performed in extraordinary circum- 
stances (Thecla in a tank; Peter goes 
down a rope to baptize Theon). The Eu- 
charist comes into its own in the Acts of 
Peter (chap. 5 [James, pp. 307-8]; “‘bread 
and water for the sacrifice,’ chap. 1 
(James, p. 304]), and the Acts of John in- 
clude the sacraments in a kind of creed: 
“We possess ... . the gate of the church 
and the fount of sanctification, and the 
forgiveness of sins and the sharing in the 
altar, and the eating of the body and 
drinking of the blood of Christ, and the 
anointing of the chrism....” (Acts of 
John Lat. XVI [James, p. 260}). 

This mention of the church is particu- 
larly to be noted. From the time when 
Ephesians was written, Christians had in- 


creasingly become aware of the impor- 
tance of the church for salvation. Hermas 
pictures the church as a white-haired vir- 
gin lady, adorned as a bride, who admon- 
2). The church is a 


ishes him (Vis. iv. 

virgin in Od. Sol. 33:5. Ase. Isa. 3:15 pre- 
dicts that the angel of the Christian 
church will be summoned in the last days. 
But the most significant phenomenon of 
all is the appearance of “Mother Church” 
in IV Ezra 2:15-32. Plumpe, who, in a 
brilliant monograph, has investigated the 
origins of this concept, finds it necessary to 
date the passage in a later century, fol- 
lowing the judgment of Labourt.* But it 


J. C. Plumpe, Mater Ecclesia (Washington, 


1943), esp. pp. 33-34; M. J. Labourt, ‘‘Le cinquiéme 
Livre d’Esdras,"’ Revue biblique, VI (new ser., 1909), 
412-34. D. de Bruyne, “Fragments d'une Apocalypse 
perdue,"’ Revue bénedictine, XXXIII (1921), 108-9, 
does not suggest any definite date but tends to reject 
the second century because, he says, the fragment does 


still seems to me possible to give it a sec- 
ond-century date. The hypostasis of 
Mother Church can arise whenever there 
is a coalescence between the idea of the 
heavenly Jerusalem of Gal. 4:26 and Her- 
mas’ figure of the church. Rev. 12 and 
perhaps even John 19:26-27 may ap- 
proach it closely. Here, in a writing of 
great eloquence and rich biblical allusion, 
the church is addressed as ““Mother’’ and 
assured of succor in time of persecution. 
She is bidden to keep the young and old 
within her walls (2:22), to commit the 
departed to the grave (2:23), and to re- 
member her children who sleep (2:24). 
The Parousia is near (2:34), and one must 
flee the shadow of this world (2:36). For 
martyrs there is a rich reward (2:42-47),. 
It is generally agreed that this fragment 
was written in Rome. Here, in the second 
century, the church is already conscious of 
her dignity and glory and the constant 
help of her Lord. She has prepared for her 
twelve trees laden with various kinds of 
fruits (ef. Rev. 22:2). As always in the 
second century, the twelve apostles are 
appealed to as the guarantors of the 
church and its doctrine. 

We have now considered, not the great 
literary productions of the second century, 
but a number of pieces of the Kleinlitera- 
tur, and from them we see something of 
the vitality of second-century Christian- 
ity. The tiny root leaves which had begun 
to sprout in the apostolic age have grown 
into vigorous plants in the post-apostolic 
period. Sometimes the growth is unpruned 
and fantastic, but it is the product of a 
living religion, and no one who observes it 
can doubt its power. 


Episcopal THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL 


not exhibit ‘‘the freedom of inspiration or the naiveté 
of language’’ of Hermas or the Apocalypse of Peter. 
The author's mentality is much more that of a cleric. 
H. Weinel in Hennecke, pp. 390-91, thinks it unneces- 
sary to date ‘‘V Ezra’’ after the second century. Cf. O. 
Stahlin, Die altchristliche griechische Litteratur (6th. 
ed.; Munich, 1924), pp. 1217-18. 





TITULI ASIAE MINORIS, Ul, 522 AND THE DATING OF 
GREEK INSCRIPTIONS BY ROMAN NAMES 


J. A. O. LARSEN 


HE inscription, Tituli Asiae Minoris, 
II, 522, is one of two inscriptions 
from a tomb at Pinara in Lycia. 
This note is not so much concerned with 
the interpretation of the inscription as 
with the following statement by Benndorf 
quoted by Kalinka in his commentary: 
Maiorem titulum [No. 522] primo p. Chr. n. 
saeculo assignandum esse aut, si multa conce- 
dis, initio secundi et Claudiorum nomina pro- 
bant et C. Licinii Hermacopae [sic],' quo perpe- 
tuatur memoria C. Licinii Crassi Muciani 
legati pro praetore provinciae Lyciae sub Ne- 
rone. 
This statement, implying as it does that 
the names cited make it impossible to date 
the inscription later than the beginning of 
the second century, is entirely misleading. 
When Roman names were assumed by Ly- 
cians, they were commonly transmitted to 
later generations and survived so long that 
such names cannot be used for fixing a 
terminus ante quem. An exceptional situa- 
tion is sometimes presented by long lists 
of names. Thus, if a list contains many 
Iulii, Claudii, and Flavii but no Ulpii or 
Aelii, the date can be fixed approximately 
cf. Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas 
pertinentes {hereafter cited as [GR], IV, 
1132), but it is fixed not so much by the 
presence of the earlier names as by the ab- 
sence of later names. On the other hand, 
when a short inscription, such as ours, 
mentions two Claudii and one Licinius, it 
might just as well, as far as the names are 
concerned, belong to the late second or 
even early third century as to the late 
first century. This point will be obvious to 
anyone who spends much time with Ly- 
cian inscriptions and observes the names. 


1 Kalinka restores ‘Epyaxd| rr? jov. 


Benndorf’s statement was probably writ- 
ten in 1881, when he examined the in- 
scription, and may have been natural at 
that time. Its inclusion by Kalinka with- 
out criticism can best be explained as a 
slip. In fact, Kalinka himself was one of 
the editors of many of the inscriptions to 
be cited below. Yet, if such a slip could be 
made by so competent an editor, a note 
on the subject may not be out of place. 
The purpose of the present note, there- 
fore, is not to supply an exhaustive study 
of Roman names in Lycia—which would 
be a major undertaking—but merely to 
cite enough evidence to show that Roman 
names, once taken over, frequently were 
handed on and preserved generation after 
generation. In citing personal names from 
inscriptions, those of non-Romans will be 
transliterated in the Greek form, those of 
Roman citizens will be Latinized but with 
such peculiarities of spelling as the use of 
e. for i, the double nu in Licinnius, and 
the omission of nu in Clemes indicated. 
To give an example, Mousaios indicates a 
noncitizen, but, when the same man ac- 
quires Roman citizenship, his cognomen 
is given as Musaeus. In names ending in 
-illa, the spelling in the inscriptions varies 
between alpha and eta in the last syllable. 
This fluctuation will not be indicated. 
Excellent evidence for the late survival 
of the names Claudius and Licinius is sup- 
plied by a long genealogical inscription 
from Oenoanda (JGR, III, 500). In many 
ways the older edition by Heberdey and 
Kalinka? is easier to use. Here there is a 
? Rudolf Heberdey and Ernst Kalinka, ‘Bericht 
liber zwei Reisen im _ siidwestlichen Kleinasien’ 
(Denkschriften der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


phil.-hist. Classe, Vol. XLV, Abh. I [Wien, 1897}) 
pp. 41 ff., No. 60. 
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stemma with the names numbered. These 
numbers are shown in the margin oppo- 
site the passages in the text referring to 
the persons so indicated. In the version in 
IGR a number of emendations—first sug- 
gested by Wilhelm—have been introduced 
in column i, but these do not affect the 
details of the genealogy proper. A stemma, 
with some omissions, is given in Figure 1. 
The numbers used there and cited in the 
text after names are the same as those of 
the fuller stemma of Heberdey and Ka- 
linka. These are based on the order of the 
first appearances of the names in the in- 
scription. Only names found in the in- 
scription are given, and so praenomina 
known only from other sources are not in- 
cluded. The few praenomina found are ab- 
breviated in the usual manner though 
given in full in the text. Also Cl(audius), 
Fl(avius), and Lic(innius) are abbrevi- 
ated, the same abbreviations being used 
as well for the corresponding feminine 
names. Signs of omission indicate that a 
name engraved on the stone has been lost. 
Thus, in the case of No. 51, the nomen, 
Claudius, has been preserved; the cog- 
nomen was recorded but has been lost. In 
the case of persons married twice, A and B 
are placed after the names to indicate, re- 
spectively, the first and the second spouse. 
If the husband or wife is listed in another 
place in the stemma, the number is placed 
in parentheses after the name. The ab- 
sence of such a number indicates someone 
not in the direct line of descent. 

The inscription is from a tomb erected 
by Licinnia Flavilla (38) for her parents 
and ancestors. Flavilla lived in the second 
half of the second century. Column i, 
which has not yet been satisfactorily re- 
stored or explained, may contain a refer- 
ence to the year a.p. 151. Whatever this 
applies to, it does not give the date for the 


lower limit of the genealogy, which may 
not even have been inscribed in the days 


of Flavilla. At any rate, if she was alive at 
the time, she must have been very old. 
This is shown by the heading describing 
it as the genealogy of Flavilla and her 
kinsman Flavianos Diogenes (48).* The 
latter was a descendant in the fourth gen- 
eration of Flavilla’s maternal grandfather, 
Licinnius Longus (11), who was first 
prominent at about a.p. 115 and served 
as Lyciarch about 130 (Class. Phil., XL 
[1945], 86, n. 105). If, for argument’s sake, 
we assume that his third child, Licinnia 
Ge (34), the great-grandmother of Dio- 
genes, was born as early as 100, and if we 
allow only twenty years for a generation, 
then Diogenes cannot have been born be- 
fore 160. This date is almost certainly too 
early. At the time the genealogy was com- 
posed, he had already served as Lyciarch. 
Since most Lyciarchs were relatively ma- 
ture men, this can hardly have been be- 
fore 200. This fits well with the fact that 
Mettius Androbius, the grandfather of his 
first wife, served as high priest of the Ly- 
cian League in a.p. 150 (JGR, III, 737, 
xii. 8-17). As will be seen, other entries 
take us down into the early third century. 

To begin at the beginning of the pre- 
served part of the genealogy, Trokondas 
I1I—the numeral means that his father 
and grandfather bore the same name—had 
a son, Thoas, and he, in turn, two sons, 
Mousaios and Thoas. These two brothers 
were granted the Roman citizenship and 
assumed the names Gaius Licinnius Mu- 
saeus (3) and Marcius Thoas (4), respec- 
tively. Both served as Lyciarchs. Un- 


* In Heberdey and Kalinka's line drawing the name 


is given as SAAYIANOYAOTENOYC. In their 
text—and also that of ]@GR—the first name is omitted 
and the iota of the second is not bracketed. The com- 
mentary in JGR gives ‘‘|Flavianus} Diogenes,"’ the 
‘restoration"’ being based on col. iv. 11. 


‘ This seems to be the meaning of dw 4 péry éxonua- 
river Acxiveifos] Moveaios, 6 52 erlel|pos Mapxcos Odlals (IGR, 
III, 500. ii. 3-6). For a related but not identical use of 
the verb, see Dittenberger, Syll. inser. Gr.*, 1150. The 
praenomen of Licinnius Musaeus is given in JGR, III, 
493. 
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doubtedly, G. Licinnius Musaeus was 
named after C. Licinius Mucianus, who 
was governor under Nero, probably as 
~arly as A.D. 57.° This would fit approxi- 
mately the time assigned to him on the 
basis of his position in the genealogy. Sim- 
ilarly, Marcius Thoas—as well as the fam- 
ily of his wife, Marcia Ge, daughter of 
Marcius Molebouloubasis—must have de- 
rived his name from Sextus Marcius Pris- 
cus, who was governor under Vespasian.’ 
The acquisition of citizenship under a 
Flavian emperor is suggested also by the 
cognomen of his son, Marcius Flavianus 
Thoas (8). On the analogy of the Licinnii 
it is natural to suppose that both father 
and son bore the praenomen Sextus, but 
there is no evidence. It may be noted, 
however, that there seems to have been a 
family at Xanthus in which the name 
Sextus Marcius was employed (TAM, II, 
291). Another possible—but less likely— 
praenomen is Titus (cf. below, n. 14). Fla- 
vianus died childless. His sister, Tation 
(9) or Licinnia Tation (JGR, III, 496), 
married her Gaius Licinnius 
Thoas (5). They had one son, Gaius Licin- 
nius Maximus (10) (praenomen in IGR, 
III, 494), who seems to have died child- 
less. With them, it appears, this branch of 
the family became extinct. Otherwise the 
descendants of Marcius Thoas undoubt- 


cousin, 


5 P(rosopographia) I(mperii) R(omani), II, 280 ff., 
No. 147; Kappelmacher in P.-W., XIII, 436-43, 
s.v., “Licinius’’ (116 a). He is mentioned in an in- 
scription from Oenoanda (JGR, III, 486) and one 
from Attaleia in Pamphylia (L' Année épigraphique, 
1915, No. 48). In both, Likinios is spelled with 
single nu, while the name of the Lycian Licinnii 
usually is spelled with double nu. Exceptions are 
TGR, Ill, 494% and 496. ‘“Crassus,’" included by 
Benndorf in the name of Mucianus, apparently does 
not belong there (PIR, II, 280). 

‘The Lyciarchate of the two brothers has been 
placed under Claudius or Nero (JGR, III, 493, n. 4; 
500, commentary on ii. 4-7). This seems to place the 
upper limit too early. Of course, they may possibly 
have served as Lyciarchs before they acquired Roman 
citizenship. 

7 T(ituli) A(siae) M(inoris), II, 131, 270, 275, 
396, 461; PIR, Il, 338-39, No. 174; Fluss in P.-W., 
XIV, 1580, s.v., ‘‘“Marcius’’ (84). 


edly would have perpetuated the name of 
Marcius as the descendants of his brother 
did that of Licinnius. 

This elimination of the Marcii means 
that the rest of the genealogy is devoted 
to the Licinnii, including also husbands 
and descendants of daughters. In this in- 
scription praenomina are seldom given, 
but many of the Licinnii are commemorat- 
ed in other inscriptions, which frequently 
give the praenomen as Gaius. This may 
well have been borne regularly by the men 
of the family. The frequency with which a 
praenomen of the same person is omitted 
in one inscription and given in another 
proves that the failure to find a praenomen 
in a particular document does not mean 
that the person in question lacked one. 
The omitted praenomen will normally be 
the same as that of the father. “The 
Greeks often indeed seem to have com- 
bined the Greek system of nomenclature 
with the Roman; i.e., to an inherited 
praenomen and nomen, which served as an 
indication of Roman citizenship, they ap- 
pended Greek cognomina which served as 
the real distinguishing name.’’* This ob- 
servation certainly seems to hold good for 
Lycia so far as the inherited praenomen 
and cognomen are concerned. The prae- 
nomen, it is true, is treated somewhat 
casually and frequently omitted—prob- 
ably because it is taken for granted— 
while the cognomen is the most distinctive 
element in the combination. In the expres- 
sion of filiation, at times only the cogno- 
men of the father is actually given (Gaius 
L. Fronto, the son of Secundeinus, in JGR, 
III, 704. iii B; Gaius Licinnius Fronto, 
the son of Phileinus, in 7AM, II, 448). In 
such cases, undoubtedly, the father’s 
praenomen and nomen were the same as 


those of his son. The cognomen, however, 


8 Ainsworth O'’Brien-Moore, “‘M. Tullius Cratip- 
pus, Priest of Rome,"’ Yale Classical Studies, VIII 
(1942), 23-49 at 35. Several of the illustrations cited 
(ibid., n. 46) are from Lycia. 
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was not always Greek, not even in the 
sense of being non-Latin. Among the cog- 
nomina to be found below. are Capito, 
Clemens, Fronto, Longus, and Maximus. 

The first Gaius Licinnius Musaeus had 
two sons, Gaius Licinnius Thoas (5) 
(praenomen in IGR, III, 495) and Gaius 
Licinnius Musaeus (6) (praenomen in 
IGR, Ill, 493), and a daughter, Tation 
(7). Of these, Licinnius Thoas married as 
his first wife his cousin, Tation (9), who 
already has been mentioned, and as his 
second wife Flavia Platonis. By her he 
had two sons, Mucianus (14) and Flavi- 
anus (15), and a daughter, Licinnia Fla- 
villa (16). In the record of their births, 
only the cognomina are given. Nothing 
more is heard of the sons except that 
Flavianus probably is the Licinnius Fla- 
vianus whose name occurs at the very 
end of the preserved part of the genealogy 
and whose descendants obviously were 
listed immediately below. The daughter 
married her Gaius Licinnius 
Fronto (13), and became the grandmother 
of the Licinnia Flavilla who erected the 
tomb. 

The younger Gaius Licinnius Musaeus 
had three children, Licinnius Longus (11), 
the Lyciarch of about a.p. 130, Licinnia 
Maxima (12), and Gaius Licinnius Fronto 
(13) (praenomen in IGR, II, 495 and 493, 
where his name is given as Gaius Licinnius 
Marcius Thoantianus Fronto). In 493 it is 
recorded that Fronto served at his own ex- 
pense as ambassador of the Lycian League 
to Trajan. This may seem surprising, since 
he appears to have been the youngest of 
the three children. The explanation must 
be that he undertook the embassy as a 
relatively young man. This and other 
benefactions indicate ambition. He was 
partly successful and became archiphylax 
and secretary of the League but not Ly- 
ciarch. In this case the failure to give him 
the title in the genealogy can be consid- 


cousin, 


ered conclusive proof, for he was the pa- 
ternal grandfather of the Licinnia Flavilla, 
and the inscription places great emphasis 
on the rank of his brother and her mater- 
nal grandfather, Longus. 

Licinnius Longus, the Lyciarch, was 
married twice and had five children, and 
all, of course, bore the nomen Licinnius 
(Licinnia), though for one son the name 
is not actually attested. There is no rec- 
ord of descendants of his two sons, Licin- 
nius Musaeus (32) and Longus (36). His 
daughter, Licinnia Ge (34), was married 
twice, her first husband being Titus Fla- 
vius Claudianus Capito. The latter, un- 
doubtedly, inherited his praenomen and 
nomen from an ancestor who had received 
the citizenship under a Flavian emperor. 
A great-grandson of theirs was the Flavi- 
anos Diogenes already discussed. The lat- 
ter’s first cognomen was derived from the 
nomen of his mother, Flavia Lycia (45), 
just as the cognomen of the first Licinnia 
Flavilla (16) and her brother, Flavianus 
(15), was derived from the nomen of their 
mother, Flavia Platonis. The descendants 
of Capito in the direct male line, of course, 
bore the nomen, Flavius. The last such de- 
scendants to be mentioned in the geneal- 
ogy are Flavius Longus (46) and Flavia 
Anassa (47), cousins of Flavianos Diog- 
enes. Thus, there is evidence here for the 
late preservation of another name. Flavi- 
anos Diogenes himself, son of Simonides 
and grandson of Diogenes III, cannot 
have been a Roman citizen. Though he 
bore a typical cognomen formed from the 
name of his mother, and though his two 
sons bore similar cognomina, this certainly 
is no proof of citizenship. It is noticeable 
that no nomen is recorded for any of the 
three. One of the sons, Flavillianos (50), 
a son by his second wife, was old enough 
by the time the genealogy was recorded 
to have been crowned for victories in tlie 
pancratium. This can hardly have been 
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before the first part of the third century. 
A sister of Licinnia Ge, Licinnia Maxima 
(35), married her cousin, Gaius Licinnius 
Thoantianus (37) (praenomen in JGR, III, 
495), the only son of Gaius Licinnius 
Fronto. Their three children were Licinnia 
Flavilla (38), the lady who constructed 
the tomb, Licinnius Longus (53), and Li- 
cinnius Fronto (54). These three represent 
the fifth generation of Licinnii in the gene- 
alogy. Two sons of Flavilla are listed, but 
no descendants of her two brothers. How- 
ever, where the preserved part of the gene- 
alogy breaks off, the descendants of Li- 
cinnii are being listed. Had the rest of the 
inscription been preserved, we might have 
had two or three more generations of them.® 

Nor is this all. There were other families 
which bore the name. This is suggested 
by some of the brides listed in the geneal- 
ogy. Thus Licinnia Cneila, daughter of 
Licinnius Alexippus of Choma, the wife 
of the Musaeus (6), 
shows that there were Licinnii in this com- 
munity. Then, in a.p. 145 Gaius Licinnius 
Fronto, the son of Secundeinus, sponsored 
a Lycian decree, which he himself bore 
to Rome as ambassador (JGR, III, 704. 
iii B and D). Another Gaius Licinnius 
Fronto, the son of Phileinus, served as fed- 
eral high priest at an unknown date, prob- 
ably in the second century (TAM, II, 
448). In both cases the father’s name 
shows that the two men are not identical 
with each other or with any of the bearers 
of the name mentioned in the genealogical 
inscription from Oenoanda. Thus it is un- 
likely that they were descendants of our 
first Licinnius Musaeus. They were prob- 


second Licinnius 


ably rather descended from another Ly- 
cian—or other Lycians—granted citizen- 
ship by C. Licinius Mucianus. Still an- 
other family seems to be represented on a 
monument at Xanthus by Gaius Licinnius 


P.-W., 
may be noted: [C.] Licinnius 


" ¢ The following biographies by Stein in 
XIII, s.v., *‘Licinius’’ 
Fronto (86), C. Licinnius Thoantianus (170 a), 


Licinnia Flavilla (194), Licinnia Maxima (199). 


Iason, his son Licinnius Cratippus, and his 
grandson Gaius Licinnius Flavianus Iason 
(TAM, II, 381). The latter must have 
been a bit of an egoist; on a monument to 
his grandfather he placed his own name 
first. References in the Opramoas inscrip- 
tion (JGR, III, 739) place Licinnius Po- 
pellius and Licinnius Stasithemis in the 
middle of the second century. 

When we turn to the Claudii, the case is 
even clearer so far as the preservation of 
the name is concerned, and the material is 
so abundant that the chief problem is one 
of selection. Again it will be convenient to 
start with the genealogical inscription 
from Oenoanda. In several cases the hus- 
bands and descendants of daughters of the 
Licinnii are listed, and this serves as an 
introduction to other families. The second 
husband of Licinnia Maxima (12), the sis- 
ter of Licinnius Longus, the Lyciarch, and 
of Licinnius Fronto, was [Gaius?] Iulius 
Antoneinus, the son of Gaius Iulius De- 
mosthenes, who after a military career had 
been procurator of Sicily and, later, Lyci- 
arch UGR, III, 487 and 500. ii. 40-60), 
and thus probably was one of the earliest 
Lycians with a relatively important eques- 
trian career. It was not, however, unique; 
a contemporary with an equally interest- 
ing career is mentioned in the genealogy. 
Iulius Antoneinus served in the army, but 
does not seem to have reached a rank high- 
er than that of military tribune (JGR, III, 
500. ii. 47—52).!° The daughter of Licinnia 
Maxima and [ulius Antoneinus, Iulia 
Lysimache (17), married Claudius Dry- 
antianus of Patara. Their son, Tiberius 
Claudius Agrippeinus (18), was consul suf- 
fectus under Antoninus Pius but after 
A.p. 151 (PI R?*, I, No. 776 with stemma 

1° Both father and son are discussed by Arthur 
Stein, Der Ritterstand (‘‘Miinchener Bei- 
trige zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechts- 
geschichte,’’ Vol. X [1927]) (see Index II); ef. Stein 
in P.-W., X, s.v., “Iulius’’ (71 and 206). Approxi- 
mately contemporary with the two were Marcius 


Titianus, mentioned below, and his son, T. Marcius 
Deiotorianus. 


ré mische 





oer 


of the family; cf. Class. Phil., XL [1945], 
95-96). His son, Tiberius Claudius Dry- 
antianus Antoneinus (20), was a senator 
who married the daughter of Avidius Cas- 
sius and was involved in the revolt of the 
latter in A.pv. 175 (PIR?, I, No. 859). Of 
his four children, at least three bore the 
name Claudius (Claudia). One of them, 
Claudia Dryantilla Platonis (25), took 
part as a matron in the Secular Games of 
204 (CIL, VI, 32329. 26; cf. H. Dessau, 
“Die Familie der Kaiserin Sulpicia Dryan- 
tilla,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, XXII 
[1900], 199-205). In the genealogy she is 
described as a consular, while the hus- 
bands of the matrons taking part in the 
Secular Games appear to have ranked no 
higher than knights (Dessau, op. cit., p. 
203, n. 1). In that case her consular rank 
was acquired after 204. To go back again 
a couple of generations, Claudia Helena 
(19) (PITR?, II, No. 1097), the sister of 
Tiberius Claudius Agrippeinus, married 
Claudius Titianus (ibid., No. 1043). Their 
daughter, Claudia Iulia Procla (30) (cbid., 
No. 1098), married Gaius Claudius Cle- 
mes Licinnianus (ibid., No. 837, with the 
spelling C. Claudius Clemens Licinianus), 
who served as consul suffectus, probably 
under Commodus. Their son was another 
Gaius Claudius Clemes (31) (ibid., No. 
836)." To the same generation belongs 
Claudia Androbiane (52), great-grand- 
daughter of Licinnia Ge (34) and her sec- 
ond husband, Marcus Claudius Flavianus. 
Thus the name of Claudius certainly 
maintained itself into the third century. 

This is clear also for at least one other 
Lycian family. A common name in in- 
scriptions of various periods is Tiberius 
Claudius Telemachus. One bearer of the 
name, who attained consular rank, was 
active during the reign of Commodus.” 
Among his descendants were a son, Tibe- 


'\Here the stemma of Heberdey and Kalinka 
(No. 31) gives #\. KA. KAjuns, but their text reads 
Péso]s KAaidcos KAjuns (SO also TGR, III, 500. iii. 23-24) 
This is much more likely to be correct, 
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rius Claudius Stasithemis, and a grand- 
son, Tiberius Claudius Aurelius Telema- 
chus. Among the many other Claudii of 
Lycia was a second Tiberius Claudius 
Agrippeinus—probably a relative of the 
consul and mentioned in P/R?, II, No. 
776, in the biography of the latter—who 
had an important equestrian career and 
later became high priest of the Lycian 
League.'® 

It may be noted that the relatively few 
inscriptions from Pinara, the site to 
which TAM, II, 522, belongs, contain 
other examples of the two names dis- 
cussed. An altar was erected by Ti. Clau- 
dius Diogenes with a prayer for his trophi- 
mos, L. Claudius Apollinarius (7AM, I, 
503). Then there is a monument to Li- 
cinnius Musaeus erected after his death 
by the bailiff or collector of rents on his 
estates (édopale|rjs), Zosimos (7AM, 
II, 532). The names of his parents show 
that Licinnius Musaeus was the son of 
Licinnius Longus, the Lyciarch discussed 


12 PTR*, II, No. 1037, with tentative stemma of the 
family and cross-references to the biographies of 
other members. 


13 The suggested relationship is based on more than 
mere guess from the identity of the names. The consul 
was the son of Claudius Dryantianus of Patara (GR, 
Ill, 500. ii. 63-72). The other Tiberius Claudius 
Agrippeinus, the son of Tiberius Claudius Iason, is 
twice described as Ilarapéa xai Mupia (TAM, II, 422 
and 423) and once as ‘Pwyaior «ai Ilarapta xai Zarbiov 
cal Mupéa (TAM, II, 495, honors bestowed by the 
boule and demos of Xanthus). Since Patara always 
comes first when his local citizenships are listed, it is 
likely that he belonged to the same family of Patara 
as his namesake. The inscriptions honoring him are 
interesting also from another point of view. In Nos 
422 and 423 his equestrian career is described; in 
Nos. 425 and 495 there is no reference to this career. 
It is (at least from the point of view of the moment) 
as if his services to Rome were as nothing compared 
with his services in Lycia. No. 495 is particularly 
interesting, since it not only emphasizes the honors 
bestowed by Lycia, the Hellenes of Asia, and the cities 
of Pamphylia but also states that he is descended 
from strategor and nauarchoi (cf also for the Licinnii 
of Oenoanda /GR, III, 495.) This, in turn, suggests 
that the men first given Roman citizenship belonged 
to families which had been prominent during the 
period of independence. On the other hand, in the 
genealogical inscription from Oenoanda, where there 
is considerable emphasis on rank, a person seems to 
be described as synkletikos or hypatikos whenever 
possible, 
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above. Hence the inscription must belong 
to the middle of the second century. There 
may be also another record of one of the 
individuals mentioned in TAM, II, 522. 
The latter is from a tomb erected by Clau- 
dius Hermas exclusively for himself and 
his wife. In the inscription he mentions— 
apparently as a great honor—that he is 
the foster-father (rpodeis) of Claudia Pla- 
tonis and speaks as if this guardianship 
has been acquired recently (xawnv xupeiav) 
through a favor or concession on the part 
of his predecessor. Obviously, Claudia 
Platonis was a lady of prominence and 
wealth. Hence, when another carefully 
prepared tomb (“sepulcrum eleganter e 
rupe excisum”’) is marked as the tomb of 
Symphoros, the oikonomos of Claudia Pla- 
tonis (7AM, II, 518), it is natural to con- 
clude that we have a record of a member 
of the establishment of the same lady. It 
is true that Platonis was a rather common 
cognomen, but the combination is not so 
common, and it is unlikely that there 
should be two independently wealthy 
ladies in the same community with pre- 
cisely this name. 

In the case of the many Claudii it is not 
sasy to determine exactly when their an- 
cestors acquired Roman citizenship and 
the name. It has been noted that, in all 
likelihood, the Gaii Licinnii derived their 
name from C. Licinius Mucianus, who 
was governor under Nero, and that Mar- 
cius Thoas and his father-in-law derived 
theirs from Sextus Marcius Priscus, who 
was governor under Vespasian. Another 
example from our inscription is suggested 
by Marcius Titianus,'* father-in-law of 

“4 Stein in P.-W., XIV, 1596, s.r. “Marcius’’ 
(105). Marcius Titianus, described in the genealogy 
as a former primipilarius who later served as Lyciarch, 
had been prefect of a cohort, legionary tribune, and 
primipilus bis. This can hardly have been later than 
thereign of Trajan. According to the latest reconstruc- 
tion of the career of Licinnius Longus (Class. Phil., 
XL, 86, n. 105), the latter was married by a.p. 115, 
when his wife served with him as priestess in the local 


cult of the Sebastoi at Oenoanda (JGR, III, 500. iii. 
24—42; cf. No. 492). It is natural to believe that this 


Licinnius Longus, the Lyciarch of ca. a.p. 
130. Also a governor of Claudius—prob- 
ably the very first—Quintus Veranius 
(PIR, ILI, 399, No. 266) had his name pre- 
served to a relatively late date. Four bear- 
ers of the name served as high priests or 
Lyciarchs of the Lycian League.” Quintus 
Veranius Tlepolemus was high priest in 
149 (JGR, III, 705; ef. 739. xviii. 45 and 
TAM, II, 288). His father, Quintus Ve- 
ranius Eudemus, had served in the same 
capacity at an unknown date (7AM, II, 
288). Between the two came Veranius 
Priscianus (JGR, II, 704. i. 14). The date 
of Quintus Veranius Iason, the son of 


was after her father had retired from the army and 
returned to Lycia. Since we do not know his age at 
the time, it is impossible to say whether it was Marcius 
Titianus himself or his father who received the citizen- 
ship from Sextus Marcius Priscus. In any case, the 
eareer of Titianus—and particularly his service as 
is remarkable for a man of Eastern 
origin at so early a date (Stein, Ritterstand, p. 151) 
His praenomen probably was Titus, though there is 
absolute proof only for his son, T. Marcius Deiotori- 
anus (JGR, III, 472), but, as has been noted above, 
both praenomen and nomen were commonly handed 
down from father to son. Thus, in this case, it seems that 
only the nomen was derived from that of the governor 
making the grant, while the praenomen was that of 
members of the imperial family. 


primipilus bis— 


‘8 For the identity of high priest and Lyciarch see 
Class. Phil., XL (1945), 85and n. 103. It may be noted, 
however, that on this old controversial question com- 
plete agreement has hardly been reached. In this paper 
the two titles have been used indiscriminately depend- 
ing on the usage of the inscriptions cited. The many 
Lyciarchs mentioned who were Roman citizens may 
have created the impression that, after the loss of 
the freedom of the League, all Lyciarchs were Roman 
citizens, or even that Roman citizenship was a neces- 
sary qualification for the office. In the list of high 
priests given by Rudolf Heberdey (Opramoas [Wien. 
1897], pp. 69-71) the following appear to have been 
non-Roman: Apollonios III, Attalos, Iason Deme- 
trios, Killortas, Opramoas, Sarpedon, another Iason, 
Polycharmos, Antichares II, Aristandros II. The 
list does not contain all known high priests. There 
were others, both Roman and non-Roman. It has 
already been mentioned that Flavianos Diogenes, 
who served as Lyciarch at a relatively late date, was 
not a Roman citizen. Undoubtedly there were enough 
Roman citizens, at least in the second century and 
later, to supply the Lyciarchs regularly. There must 
have been others like the Gaius Licinnius Fronto 
mentioned above, who was obviously ambitious but 
who failed to be elected Lyciarch. His son, Gaius 
Licinnius Thoantianus, though highly honored for 
his munificence (JGR, III, 495), seems to have been 
no more successful. The emphasis upon the Lyciar- 
chate of Licinnius Longus implies that this dis- 
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Quintus Veranius Ptolemaeus, (7AM, II, 
198) is not known.'* This points to the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero for the grant 
of citizenship to Claudii. Extensive grants 
under Tiberius are unlikely. Derivation 
from earlier Claudii may be possible in 
other provinces but hardly in Lycia. A list 
of fifty-six donors at Tlos (TAM, II, 550- 
51), probably from the reign of Augustus 
(Class. Phil., XL [1945], 94), contains 
only one Roman name, and that is Gaius 
Iulius Iucundus. Moreover, the preva- 
lence of the combination Tiberius Clau- 
dius suggests derivation from the Clau- 
dian emperors. Probably many will con- 
tinue to share the opinion of Groag (in 
P.-W., III, 2667, s.v., “Claudius’”’) that 
the names of the many Claudii of the east- 
ern provinces are due chiefly to Nero. 
This gains support from the relatively nu- 
merous grants of the Neronian governor, 
C. Licinius Mucianus. Nevertheless, the 
grants by Quintus Veranius suggest that 
some of the Claudii owed their citizenship 
to Claudius. What bearing this may have 
on the general policy of the latter cannot 
be discussed here.'? 

tinction was unusual among the Licinnii of Oenoanda, 
who were not so successful in politics or so distinguished 
as the Claudii with whom they intermarried. Obvious- 
ly the voters chose certain non-Romans in preference 
to certain Romans. In the middle of the second cen- 
tury a non-Roman, the Lyciarch Iason son of Nico- 
stratos, could be described in a decree as being both 
by birth and in his own personality second to no one in 
the province (JGR, III, 704. iii B). Though the munic- 
ipal magistracies seem to have been regarded as a 
burden (Class. Phil., XL [1945], 84, n. 99), federal 
offices seem to have been prized and to have been the 
object of considerable rivalry. This may have made 
municipal offices easier to fill, for few could hope to 


be elected to federal office unless they did their duty 
by their home community. 

‘*H. Dessau (Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit, 
II, Part II |Berlin, 1930], 607) remarks that Roman 
citizenship was diffused rather rapidly in Lycia and 
believes that the three governors mentioned above 
must have been largely responsible for this 

'? For some recent discussions of the policy of 
Claudius in granting citizenship see V. M. Scramuzza, 
The Emperor Claudius (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 


In all likelihood further investigation 
would reveal similar conditions in other 
provinces. Thus, in the Index of JGR, II, 
the volume from which most of the illus- 
trations have been taken, KdAavéia and 
KAavéwos cover slightly over two pages (pp. 
535-37); in JGR, IV, a little more than 
three pages (pp. 593-96). The familiarity 
of the name is shown by the frequency 
with which it is abbreviated. In both vol- 
umes Tiberius Claudius is common. 
Checking a few names in JGR, IV, at ran- 
dom, I found two entries under Tiberius 
Claudius Menogenes. The one (No. 559) 
is from the reign of Claudius; the father’s 
name, Nannas (cf. No. 582), suggests a 
newly created citizen. The other (No. 261) 
is from the ,eign of Marcus Aurelius. To 
go farther afield, it is amusing to find the 
two names which have been the chief ob- 
ject of study in this investigation borne by 
T. Licinius Hierocles,.praeses of Maure- 
tania Caesariensis in a.p. 227, and his 
wife, Claudia Nerviana (Stein in P.-W., 
XIII, 370-71, s.v., “Licinius”’ [90]). Their 
four children were Licinius Hierocles, Li- 
cinia Hieroclia, Licinia Paulina, and Li- 
cinia Axia. Nothing seems known about 
the family except what can be deduced 
from a few Latin inscriptions, but the 
cognomen, Hierocles, suggests an eastern 
origin. Whatever may be the value of this 
last illustration, the general conclusion to 
be drawn from the material presented is 
clear. In dating Greek inscriptions, it is 
necessary to be extremely cautious in us- 
ing Roman names for fixing a terminus 
ante quem. 
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sity Press, 1940), chap. vii; A. N. Sherwin-White, 
The Roman Citizenship (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1939), chap. viii and cf. pp. 241-44 for Lycia; cf. 
also C. 8S. Walton, “‘Oriental Senators in the Service 
of Rome," Journal of Roman Studies, XIX [1929], 
38-66. 





THE ASYNDETON CLAUSE IN THE CODE OF HAMMURABI 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


or the historian nothing is so im- 

portant as the correct understand- 

ing of the text of his source material, 
and for the correct understanding of the 
text nothing is so important as the correct 
understanding of the syntax.' It is ap- 
propriate, accordingly, that an article 
dedicated to the memory of a great his- 
torian of the Near East, Albert Ten Eyck 
Olmstead, should have to do with syntax, 
and it is appropriate, too, that it should 
be in the cuneiform field, in which Profes- 
sor Olmstead found so much of his source 
material. Because the article had to be 
written on comparatively short notice, 
it is confined to one particular topic: the 
use of the asyndeton clause, in a very re- 
stricted area, the laws of the Code of 


Hammurabi, excluding both the Pro- 
logue and the Epilogue. What holds here, 
however, is likely to hold throughout the 
whole of Old Babylonian literature. 

By way of introduction to our topic it 
is necessary to say a word about sum-ma, 


which appears frequently in the 
Code. This was a problem that Arthur 
Ungnad did not quite solve in his brilliant 
essay on the syntax of the Code.? He said 
that “it is apparently a permansive forma- 
tion from the root Ow in the intensive 
stem, perhaps the third feminine plural in 


SO 


1 A good example is Lev. 18:7, usually translated, 
‘The nakedness of thy. father and the nakedness of 
thy mother thou shalt not uncover; she is thy mother; 
thou shalt not uncover her nakedness.'’ With the cor- 
rect understanding of the syntax it reads literally as 
follows: ‘‘The nakedness belonging to your father, 
namely, the nakedness of your mother, you must not 
uncover; since she is your mother, you must not un- 
cover her nakedness,"’ or in better English, ‘You 
must not have intercourse with her who belongs to 
your father, namely, your mother; since she is your 
mother, you must not have intercourse with her’ 
(see T. J. Meek, JAOS, LVIII [1938], 124) 


?ZA, XVII (1903), 353-78; ibid., XVIII (1904), 
1-67. 
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the sense of our neuter.’’* As I have shown 
elsewhere,‘ it is hardly the third feminine 
plural but rather the third masculine 
singular, the impersonal permansive plus 
the particle -ma, which cannot be con- 
junctive here but must be explicative, 
meaning “‘namely,”’ corresponding exact- 
ly to a frequent use of wéw in Hebrew. 
Literally translated, the phrase is accord- 
ingly “it is determined, namely,’ which 
is the equivalent of “it is determined 
that”’ or “‘it. being determined that,’’ and 
this in turn is the equivalent of “‘if,”’ the 
usual translation. That the clause 
which follows simma in the simpler sec- 
tions of the Code is grammatically co- 
ordinate to it; but logically it is the sub- 
ject of the verb sim,® and the particle -ma 
is explicative. Following this comes an- 
other co-ordinate clause without any 
connecting particle preceding it, which in 
the English translation constitutes the 
apodosis; and to this clause the Simma 
clause at the beginning is logically cir- 
cumstantial, and that is why the verb is 
permansive, corresponding to the use of 
the participle in Hebrew.’ The scheme used 


is, 


*ZA, XVII (1903), 362-63 

‘JBL, UXIV (1945), 6. In the present article I 
venture to introduce a new system of marking long 
vowels in Akkadian: I use the macron (“) over the 
vowel to indicate original (i.e., Proto-Semitic) and 
simple length; the circumflex (“) to indicate compen- 
sative lengthening, by which I mean length which 
arises from the assimilation of a consonant to a vowel; 
and the tilde (~) to indicate length which arises from 
the contraction of two vowels as a result of the syn- 
cope of a consonant between them. 


‘ See, e.g., T. J. Meek, JAOS, LVIII (1938), 123- 
24 


*A. Ungnad, ZA, Vol. XVIII (1904), claims that 
a clause in Babylonian cannot be nominative, but as 
I have shown elsewhere (e.g., JBL, LXIV_ [1945), 
4 ff.), a clause can be used in any case in which a noun 
is used: nominative, genitive, or accusative. 

7See, eg., T. J. Meek, JBL, LXIV (1945), 4 
When I say here that the circumstantial clause in 
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throughout the simpler sections of the 
Code runs accordingly as follows: “It being 
determined that so-and-so happened or 
has happened,® (under these circum- 
stances) so-and-so shall be done.’’ This 
explains why the verb of the clause which 
is the subject of Simma does not have the 
subordinating suffix -u; it also explains 
why the verb of this clause is regularly 
in the preterite when other languages 
would more likely use the present. In the 
Code the present is used only in these 
clauses to express the desiderative® or to 
indicate a state in the past or present.'® 
Another way of indicating the stative 
in these clauses is, of course, by the use of 
Hebrew (by which I mean classical Hebrew prose) has 
its verb regularly as participle, I do not mean, of 
course, that this is always the case but simply the 
rule. Sometimes the verb will be imperfect and occa- 
sionally perfect, when, for example, the clause to 
which it is circumstantial expresses completed action 
in the past (e.g.. Gen. 44:12; 48:14). Also I use “‘cir- 
cumstantial” here in its very restricted sense, which 
means that the action of the circumstantial clause 
must be contemporaneous with that of the other. If it 
antedates it, the clause becomes temporal; if the one 
clause expresses the manner of carrying out the action 
of the other, it is adverbial; if it expresses the result 
(physical), it is a result clause; if it expresses the conse- 
quence (psychological), it is a consequential clause. 
The circumstantial clause answers the question ‘*‘Un- 
der what circumstances"’; the temporal clause, ‘‘When, 
at what time’; the adverbial clause, ‘‘How’’; the re- 
sult clause, *‘With what result in the physical realm’"’; 
and the consequential clause, ‘‘With what conse- 
quence in the psychological realm.’ In syntax, as in 


every other field of research, one cannot be too meticu- 
lous or too precise. 


* The primary form of the verb and the t-form, re- 
spectively, on which see A. Goetze, J AOS, LVI (1936), 
297-334. Akkadian has two different kinds of pret- 
erite: (1) the primary form to indicate the remote 
past which from the present looks like a point and has 
no dimension in time and (2) the t-form to indicate 
the recent past in which something has happened and 
at the time of statement still influences the present 


*Viz., iz-za-kar in § 18; i-na-ad-di-in in § 122; 
i-ba-la-af in § 129; i-iz-zi-ib in § 138; it-ig-ga-ar in 
§ 274 

Viz., i-ir-ri-i3 in §30; i-na-ad-di-in in §71; 
im-ta-gar in § 149; d-sd-ah-ha-mu-di in § 172; i-ba- 
ai-ii in §§32 (three times), 48, 133, 134, 135, 139, 
and 151 (twice); i-§u in §§ 8, 51, 71, 89, 96 (twice), 
113, 114, 115, 142, and 176a (but in some or all of 
these places the verb may be taken as preterite); 
i-li-cin §§ 28, 29, 54, and 256 (but again the verb may 
also be taken as preterite) 


the permansive" or, closely akin to that, 
the use of a nominal clause with its predi- 
cate noun or adjective in the indetermi- 
nate state.” 

A striking, but hitherto unnoticed, 
phenomenon in the Code is the unusually 
large number of asyndeton clauses that 
appear there. It is true that asyndeton 
clauses are more frequent in the East 
Semitic languages than they are in the 
West. Because the endof a line alsomarked 
the end of a word, and also because of the 
script, it was easier to divide words and 
clauses in cuneiform, and so there was not 
the same necessity of using connecting 
particles to mark them off.'? On the other 
hand, the unusually large number of 
asyndeton clauses in the Code of Ham- 
murabi is not something that we should 
expect; and being unusual, it needs to be 
explained. It is the contention of this pa- 
per that most of these asyndeton clauses 
are to be interpreted as circumstantial. 

First, let us examine the clauses im- 
mediately following the simma clause. 
In the simpler sections of the Code there 
will be a single clause here as the logical 
subject of Simma or a group of two or 
more clauses, in both cases followed im- 
mediately by what in the English transla- 
tion is the apodosis. Rather frequently, 
however, there will be one or more clauses 
intervening between simma and the 
clause or group that constitutes its logical 
subject. These are asyndeton clauses be- 
‘ause they do not belong to simma and 
have no connecting particle after them. 
Usually they appear as individual clauses, 
but sometimes another is joined to the 
single clause by the enclitic -ma without 

ti In §§ 29, 126, 142, 143 (twice). The permansives 


in §§ 112 and 264, which others would list here. be- 
long to circumstantial clauses, as we shall show later 
2In §§3, 8, 24, 62, 63, 140, 207, 208, 216, 217, 
, 223, 251, 252, 280, 281 
'In the West Semitic languages many of the con- 
necting particles are simply determinative (see T. J 
Meek, JBL, LXIV [1945], 2 ff.). 
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any connecting particle following it, mak- 
ing the two together an asyndeton group. '* 
Occasionally the asyndeton group con- 
sists of three clauses."° With the exception 
of the asyndeton clauses following simma 
in §§5 and 34, which will be discussed 
later in this paper, it is our contention 
that all these asyndeton clauses or groups 
of clauses are to be interpreted as cir- 
cumstantial to the clause immediately 
following, logically subordinate, but gram- 
matically co-ordinate. It is to be noted at 
once that two of these have their verbs in 
the permansive,"* which is the tense that 
often appears in the circumstantial clause 
and is the tense which we found in the 
circumstantial clause simma. On the 


other hand, it is to be noted that all the 
others have their verbs in the preterite,'’ 
but a further examination shows that all 
the clauses to which they are circumstan- 
tial have likewise their verbs in the pret- 


erite. Furthermore, it is to be noted that, 
when the clause that is the logical subject 
of the samma clause has its verb in the 
primary form, the clause that is logically 
circumstantial to it also has its verb in the 
primary form, and when the one has its 
verb in the ¢-form, the other likewise has 
its verb in the ¢-form, and this is exactly 
the agreement that we should have if the 
one clause is circumstantial to the other. 
When the asyndeton takes the form of a 
group instead of a single clause, the form 
of the verb in the final clause is always 
that of the clause to which the group is 
logically circumstantial; that is, there 
may be sequence within the group,'® but 
the form of the verb in the concluding 
clause is always that of the clause to which 

4 In §§49, 107, 136, 148, 194, 237 

18 In §§ 66, 112, 144, 146 

16 § 112 (wa-di-ib); § 264 (ma-hi-ir) 

1? §§ 9, 49, 55, 60, 66, 107, 108, 112, 136, 144, 146, 
148, 150, 151, 160, 161, 162, 165, 166, 168, 182, 183, 
186, 194, 237 


18 So in §§ 107, 136, 148, and 194 in groups of two 
clauses: in §§ 144 and 146 in groups of three clauses 


the group is circumstantial, and that 
again helps to confirm our thesis. Another 
point in favor of our interpretation is the 
fact that the subject of simma (the prot- 
asis of the English translation) is not the 
clause immediately following it but the 
clause following that, making the other 
circumstantial. A typical example is 
found in § 150: “If, when a seignior'® pre- 
sented a field, orchard, house, or goods to 
his wife, he left a sealed document with 
her, her children may not lay claim 
against her after (the death of) her hus- 
band.”’ The condition out of which the 
law develops here is the fact that the hus- 
band left a sealed document with his wife 
and not that he gave her certain property, 
since this constitutes the circumstances 
under which the document was given; 
that is, the scheme in the more compli- 
cated sections of the Code (those at pres- 
ent under discussion) runs as follows: “It 
being determined that under such-and- 
such circumstances so-and-so happened, 
so-and-so shall be done.”’ 

Another factor favoring our interpreta- 
tion of the clauses in question is the fact 
that Goetze’s explanation of the ¢-form in 
Old Babylonian,?° which I believe to be 
correct, works much better with our in- 
terpretation than with the generally ac- 
cepted one, because in the latter case it 
breaks down at a number of points. Ac- 
cording to Goetze, the t-form regularly 
concludes a series of successive verbal 
clauses in the preterite, and, whenever 
the sentence following simma contains 
two verbs, the first is regularly in the pri- 
mary form but the second in the t-form:" 
and by the same reasoning, in the case of 
more than two verbs, only the last one 

1* For awélum I use the translation ‘‘seignior’’ be- 
cause it is a feudal term and hence reflects the feudal- 


ism of Hammurabi's time, which was manifestly very 
similar to that of the Middle Ages in Europe 


20 JAOS, LVI (1936), 297-334. 
cit., pp. 302 and 304. 


Op 
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should be in the t-form. To this, however, 
there are a goodly number of exceptions, 
as follows (I use Goetze’s scheme of nota- 
tion): 1 — 1 (§§ 150, 165, 166, 182, 186); 
1-1-1 (§§ 60, 183); l-ma 1 — 1 (§ 49); 
l-ma 1-ma 1 1-ma 1 (§ 66); 1l-ma 2 — 2 (§§ 
107, 148, 194); l-ma l-ma 2 — 2 (§ 146); 
l-ma 2 — 2 — 2-ma 2 (§ 136); 1-2-—-2a2- 
2 @ 2 (§ 9). On the other hand, with our 
interpretation of the asyndeton clause or 
group of clauses following simma as cir- 
cumstantial, Goetze’s thesis holds in 
every single instance except one, and this 
isin § 66, where we have the primary ver- 
bal form ig-bi-sum instead of the expected 
t-form, but this is undoubtedly a simple 
scribal error for ig-ta-bi-sum, just as i8-bi- 
ir in § 248 is a scribal error for 13-te-bi-ir. 

It would seem to follow accordingly 
that the asyndeton clauses in question are 
definitely to be interpreted as circum- 
stantial. It is only thus that one can ex- 
plain why they are asyndeton.** In one 
instance (§ 183) there is a second asynde- 
ton clause following the first which is 
manifestly circumstantial to it: “If a 
father, upon presenting a dowry to his 
daughter, a sugitum, when he gave her to 
a husband, wrote a sealed document for 
her, after the father has gone to (his) fate, 
she may not have any share in the goods 
of the father’s estate.” 

Among the asyndeton clauses immedi- 
ately following simma there are four in- 

* Tbid., p. 305, n. 41. Goetze (ibid., p. 318) would 
explain ig-bi-um in § 66 as due to the presence of the 
dative suffix -ium, which, he believes, causes the ex- 
pected t-form to be replaced by the primary form, but 
in all the examples that he cites in support of this the 
primary forms are quite regular if the thesis advanced 
in this paper is accepted. In two of his examples, 
id-di-id-3i-im (§ 172) and (§ 180), it 
seems to me that it is the primary form, and not the 
t-form, that is to be expected, no matter whether the 
thesis of this paper is followed or not. I would accord- 
ingly delete the whole of Section A, IV, in Goetze's 


paper as being no longer necessary if our thesis is 
accepted. 


té-ru-ug-si-im 


*? As is well known, the logically circumstantial 
clause is frequently asyndetical in all the Semitic lan- 
guages 


stances of groups of two that differ slight- 
ly from those already discussed. They run 
as follows: l-ma 1 — 2 (§§ 163 and 167); 
l-ma 1 — 2-ma 2 (§ 135); 1 @ 1 — 2 (§ 170). 
It is to be noted here that the clause to 
which the asyndeton group (l-ma 1 and 1 
& 1) is logically subordinate has its verb 
in the t-form while the asyndeton group 
has its verbs in the primary form. That 
means that sequence appears here, and 
the asyndeton group must accordingly be 
interpreted as temporal instead of cir- 
cumstantial; but, after all, there is only 
a slight difference between the two, and 
in many of our translations of clauses that 
are strictly circumstantial in meaning we 
have to use the conjunction ‘‘when”’ in 
English, where it can be either temporal 
or circumstantial. The temporal idea can 
be brought out in the translation by the 
use of “‘then,”’ as, for example, in § 135: 
“If, when a seignior was taken captive 
and there was nothing to eat in his house, 
his wife has then entered the house of an- 
other before his return and has borne chil- 
dren.”’ This construction is simply a vari- 
ant of what we have, for example, in § 103, 
where a prepositional phrase with tempo- 
ral force takes the place of the asyndeton 
clause: ‘If, when he went on the road, an 
enemy has made him give up whatever 
he was carrying.” 

Also closely related to the circumstan- 
tial clause, and differing less from it than 
the temporal clause, is the concessive 
clause. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, there is only one example of this in 
the Code, but that is a very clear case. 
It appears in § 142: “If a woman hated 
her husband so much that she has de- 
clared,** ‘You may not have me,’ her past 
shall be investigated at her city council,” 


+ A result clause, to be discussed later in this pa- 
per. Note the sequence, l-ma 2 

* This would seem to be the best translation of 
baébtum, a feminine formation from bdbum. Its use 
here is identical with that of éa‘ar in Ruth 3:11; 4:10 
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and if she has been careful and has been 
without reproach, even though her hus- 
band has been going out and disparaging 
her greatly, that woman, without incur- 
ring any blame at all,” may take her 
dowry and go off?’ to her father’s home.” 
The clause is introduced by the emphatic 
conjunction ad, which is more emphatic 
here than conjunctive and has the mean- 
ing of “even,’’ corresponding to a fre- 
quent use of wéw in Hebrew. It is to be 
noted that the two verbs of the clause 
agree exactly in tense and form with those 
of the two clauses to which it is logically 
subordinate and that its first verb is per- 
mansive, both of which facts support our 
contention that the clause is concessive. 
Furthermore, the interpretation hitherto 
followed makes the woman eligible to get 
her dowry back only if her husband has 
been goiag out and disparaging her, where- 
as our interpretation gives what surely 
must have been the intention of the law- 
maker: the woman is to get her dowry 
back, despite her husband’s disparage- 
ment of her, because she has been a duti- 
ful wife. 

All the asyndeton clauses so far con- 
sidered appear before the clauses to which 
they are logically circumstantial. Besides 
these, there are many others which ap- 
pear after the clauses to which they are 
logically circumstantial. These are found 
toward the end of what in the English 
translation is the apodosis. A typical ex- 
ample is found in § 37: “If a seignior has 
purchased the field, orchard, or house be- 
longing to a soldier, an officer, or a feuda- 
tory, his contract-tablet shall be broken 
and he shall also forfeit his money, with 
the field, orchard, or house reverting to 
Another example is to be 
found in § 162: “If, when a seignior ac- 


its owner.” 


26 This clause is logically circumstantial, as we shall 
note later 

27 The separative use of the t-form (see Goetze, op. 
cit., pp. 324 ff.). 


quired a wife, she bore him children and 
then that woman has gone to (her) fate, 
her father may not lay claim to her dowry, 
since her dowry belongs to her children.” 
Still another example appears at the end 
of § 32: “If there is not sufficient to ran- 
som him in the estate of his city god, the 
state shall ransom him, since his own 
field, orchard, and house may not be 
given up for his ransom.’’** In only one 
instance does the clause appear before the 
clause to which it is logically circum- 
stantial and that isin § 142: “‘that woman, 
without incurring any blame at all, may 
take her dowry and go off to her father’s 
home.”’ In five instances (§$§ 9, 96, 148, 
150, 171) two asyndeton clauses appear 
together, the first one logically cireum- 
stantial to the preceding clause and the 
second logically circumstantial to it; as, 
for example, in § 171: “‘she shall have the 
usufruct of (it) as long as she lives, with- 
out ever selling (it), since her heritage be- 
longs to her children.”’ In two instances 
($$ 177 and 178) we have a run of three 
such clauses.”* In all these many clauses, 
as in the case of the logically circum- 
stantial clause previously discussed, it is 
to be noted that the verbs are in the same 
tense and form as those of the clauses to 
which they are logically circumstantial. 
The decided improvement in sense like- 
wise supports our interpretation. 

Up to this point we have dealt with the 
asyndeton clauses that appear at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the individual 
laws. We have now to consider those that 
appear within the body of the law. A num- 
ber of these*® have all the characteristics 


28 Similar examples to these three are found in 
§§ 2, 10, 26, 32, 37, 40, 60, 64, 71 (twice), 104, 117, 
118, 125, 130, 134, 135, 141 (twice), 144, 145, 162, 
163, 170, 171, 176, 176a, 179, 180, 181, 182, 191 

2?In § 178 the two clauses immediately preceding 
the last one are alternative clauses and are counted 
here as one; their connection with each other is dis- 
cussed later in this paper 

2°In §§ 2, 9, 49, 57, 159, 171 (twice), 178, 184, 235, 


253 
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of the first group already discussed and 
so are manifestly circumstantial in mean- 
ing to the clause immediately following. 
In two of these occurrences (in §§ 159 and 
178) the asyndeton occurs within a rela- 
tive clause, and in one instance (in § 49) 
the verb of the asyndeton clause is impera- 
tive, in agreement with the verb of the 
clause to which it is logically cireumstan- 
tial. In § 58 the asyndeton clause occurs 
after a temporal clause with isu: “after 
the sheep have gone up from the meadow, 
with the whole flock® shut up within the 
city-gate.’’* 

A number of other asyndeton clauses 
within the body of the law have the con- 
struction that we should normally expect 
of a circumstantial clause. In § 264 we 
have a clause with its verb ma-hi-ir in the 
permansive, and in §§ 7, 9, 10, 11, and 13 
we have a construction practically identi- 
cal with that—the use of a predicate noun 
or adjective in the indeterminate state in 
place of the permansive. All these are 
clearly circumstantial in meaning and 
should be so translated into English. 
Hence Sar-ra-ag in §§ 7, 9, and 10 should 
be translated ‘‘since he is a thief,’’ and 
sd-ar in §§ 11 and 13 should be translated 
“since he is a cheat.” 


There are a few asyndeton clauses 
which manifestly are to be interpreted as 
in the adverbial accusative of manner.** 
They are the concluding clause in § 96, 
“without making any objections,” and 
in § 133, “‘by not entering the house of an- 


other,’ and the second clause from the 
end in § 11, “in spreading a false report,” 
Literally, ‘‘the flock of the totality."’ The word 


kanna is plural construct here and manifestly means 
“flock.” 


* The reference to the city gate evidently reflects 


: the Near Eastern custom in both ancient and modern 
i times of bringing the sheep into the shelter of the 


town or village at night. 

“For this kind of clause see T. J. Meek, J AOS, 
XLIX (1929), 156 ff.; LVIII (1938), 125-26; AJSL, 
XLVII (1930), 51 ff 


and in § 118: “If a male or female slave 
has been bound over** to service, the mer- 
chant may transfer (him) by selling (him) 
without any penalty at all being in- 
curred’; in other words, “‘the merchant 
may resell (him).”’ 

There are also a few asyndeton clauses 
which are in the accusative case as the di- 
rect object of a verb. Most of these are 
found in direct narration, namely, in §§ 
49, 126, 142, 159, 160, 161, 168, 192, 206, 
227, and 282, and three times in § 9 with 
the suffix -mi attached to the first word er 
phrase as the mark of direct narration. In 
§ 177 an asyndeton clause appears in the 
accusative in apposition to the noun 
tuppam, itself the object of a verb: “they 
shall have them deposit a tablet to the 
effect that they will look after the estate.”’ 
Ungnad contends that in all object clauses 
the verb takes the subordinating suffix 
-u,™ but that is not so. The verbal form 
am-ha-zu in § 206, which he cites, has, of 
course, developed out of amhassu, and 
the only other verbal form that he cites 
and the only one of its kind to appear in 
the Code or anywhere else, so far as I 
know, is t-gal-li-bu in § 227, which must 
surely be a scribal error for %-gal-li-ib. 
Asyndeton clauses in the accusative, like 
the co-ordinate clauses in the nominative, 
do not have their verbs with the sub- 
ordinating suffix -u, because they are 
not grammatically subordinate; but all 
clauses in the genitive case do,** because 
they are grammatically subordinate. 

Among the remaining asyndeton 
clauses it is to be noted that some reject 
the connecting particle because they begin 
with some form of warkum: warka (an ad- 


#4 Goetze (op. cit., p. 322) lists it-ta-an-di-in here 
as a present form, but I have always taken it as IV, 2, 
preterite, and this I have recently discovered is also 
the conclusion of A. Poebel, Studies in Akkadian 
Grammar (1938), p. 44. 


*% RA, XVII (1903), 361-62 


% See Ungnad, op. cit., pp. 59-65. 
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verb) in §$§ 19, 45, and 191: warkénum in 
§ 167; ina warka in § 135; warkazuin § 18; 


warkigu in § 30; and warkisa in § 167. 
This is because warka as a preposition*’ 
so frequently introduces a subordinate 
clause that any word derived from the 
same root, appearing at the beginning of a 
clause, was regarded as sufficiently con- 
junctive without the addition of the usual 
connecting particle. 

Further, it is to be noted that there are 
a few asyndeton clauses which have the 
enclitic -ma attached to the first word or 
phrase as follows: warkénumma (§§ 5 and 
176); bél hulgima (§ 10); errésuma (§ 47); 
se’amma (§ 89); sai warkaénumma (§ 155). 
The enclitic here is emphatic, but it has 
the effect of making the clause adversa- 
tive, thus making a connecting particle 
unnecessary at the end of the preceding 
clause. 

This leaves comparatively few clauses 
that are really asyndeton, and most of 
these appear at the beginning of what in 
the English translation is the apodosis. 
In the West Semitic languages the apodo- 
sis after a conditional clause, or what is 
logically conditional, is regularly intro- 
duced by a connecting particle, and it is 
only occasionally that it begins without 
one. In the East Semitic languages, on 
the other hand, as in English, the rule is 
just the opposite, and a connecting parti- 
cle is rarely present. In the Code there 
seems to be only one instance in which it 
is present, namely, at the end of § 129: 
“If the husband of the woman would save 
his wife, then the king, too, may save his 
subject.’’ The reason for the introduction 
of the connecting particle @ here is to add 
emphasis, as I have indicated in the trans- 
lation. 

All these considerations leave very 
few asyndeton clauses that are both gram- 


27 I prefer to call this a preposition rather than a 
conjunction (see JBL, LXIV [1945], 5) 


matically and logically co-ordinate. In 
every such instance the two or more 
clauses that stand together asyndetically 
have the same verbal forms (sometimes 
primary, sometimes ¢-form); that is, there 
is no sequence of acts or ideas, no result or 
consequence. Identical or practically iden- 
tical ideas are expressed in different 
words, or the following clause is explica- 
tive, giving a more precise statement of 
what has already been said in the preced- 
ing clause. A typical example is in § 5: 
“If a judge pronounced a judgment, ren- 
dered a decision, deposited a sealed docu- 
ment.’’ Another example, where we have 
five such clauses with all their verbs in the 
t-form, is in § 34: “If either a sergeant ora 
captain has appropriated the household 
goods of a soldier, has wronged a soldier, 
has let a soldier for hire, has abandoned a 
soldier to a superior in a lawsuit, has ap- 
propriated the fief which the king gave to 
a soldier.’’** Sometimes the asyndeton 
clause is a positive statement explicative 
of a negative clause preceding it, as in the 
apodosis in §§ 30, 48, 66, 146, 171, and 
191. Occasionally the asyndeton clause 
expresses an alternative idea, as in §$§ 178, 
248, and 251, making the usage here iden- 
tical with that often followed in the case of 
the noun.** 

Among the asyndeton clauses that are 
left there are two which seem to express 
purpose. These appear in § 18, “in order 
that his record may be investigated,” 
and in § 122, “in order that he may ar- 
range the contracts.’’ It is to be observed, 
however, that the first of these begins 
with warkazu, and we have already noted 
that this is sufficient reason for the omis- 
sion of a connecting particle. In the second 
example it is possible to interpret the 


#8 Other similar examples appear in § 9 (in direct 
narration), 43, 44, 253 

** For §§ 178 and 251 cf. wardum amtum in §§ 278- 
80 (contrast § 281 with @ la); for § 248 cf. eqlum kiram 
a bttum in § 36 and similar combinations elsewhere 
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clause preceding it as circumstantial, 
“upon showing to witnesses whatever he 
wishes to give, he shall arrange the con- 
tracts.’’ The construction that we should 
expect for the purpose clause would be the 
enclitic -ma followed by the present tense, 
corresponding to the Hebrew simple waw 
with the imperfect,*® and this is manifest- 
ly what we have in § 29, “in order that 
his mother may rear him’’; in § 137, “in 
order that she may rear her children’’; 
in § 141, “in order that she may engage 
in business’’; and in §$§ 137, 156, and 172, 
“in order that the man who chooses her* 
may marry her.” 

Finally, we come to a small group of 
asyndeton clauses that are manifestly 
consequential in meaning. They are as 
follows: in § 126, “thus deceiving his city 
council’; twice in §§ 141 and 143, “thus 
neglecting her house to the humiliation of 
her husband’’; in § 145, “thus bringing 
her into his house’’; in § 161, “‘so that his 
(prospective) father-in-law has said to 
the claimant for the wife’’; in § 170, “‘thus 
counting them with the children of his 
first wife’; in § 172, “‘so that woman need 
never leave her husband’s house’; in § 
176, “thus acquiring goods’’; and twice in 
§ 264, “to his satisfaction’’ (literally, “his 
heart is satisfied’) and “‘thus lessening 
the birth rate.”” The more usual form of 


See T. J. Meek, JBL, LXIV (1945), 3-4. 


‘| Literally, “her man of heart.’’ Syntactically 
there are two things to note here: (1) in the case of a 
compound expression in the Semitic languages the 
suffix is attached to the second element but belongs 
to the compound as a whole; hence 4a-at-tam 15-ti- 
at-ma in §31; hu-bu-ul-li-su, “his creditors 
plural)"’ in §§ 48 and 151; 4i-bi mu-di hu-ul-qi-ia-mi 
in §9; si-pf-ir qd-ti-iu, “his handicraft,"’ not ‘‘the 
craft of his hand,"’ in § 188; ili 4li-Su, “his city god,” 
not “the god of his city,”’ in §32; igi-3-gal 
apliti-iu in §191, “his one-third patrimony’ (cf 
§ 29, according to which a son evidently got one-third 
of the father’s estate), not “one-third of his patri- 
mony,.”’ as hitherto translated; (2) the suffix -ia in 
libbiia is objective and not subjective, as hitherto 
translated; it was scarcely possible that a woman in 
ancient Mesopotamia was allowed to choose her 
husband! 


be-el 


the consequential clause is one preceded 
by the enclitic -ma, corresponding to the 
waw consecutive in Hebrew, and this is 
what we have elsewhere throughout the 
Code.* In all these clauses, whether asyn- 
deton or not, it is noteworthy that in each 
case the clause has a verbal form identical 
with that of the clause with which it goes, 
precisely as it should if the clause is con- 
sequential. On the other hand, a result 
clause (logically subordinate, but gram- 
matically co-ordinate) should have its 
verb in the ¢t-form following one in the pri- 
mary form, and this is exactly what we 
have in every instance.** The difference 
between the two kinds of clauses is well 
brought out by § 193, where both appear: 
“If the (adopted) son of a chamberlain or 
the (adopted) son of a zikrum discovered 
his parentage and consequently took an 
aversion to the father who reared him and 
the mother who reared him with the result 
that he has gone off to his real father’s 
home, they shall pluck out his eye.”’ 

The application of the thesis presented 
in this paper produces a translation that is 
little short of revolutionary, but it is a 
translation that brings out the thought of 
the original as no previous translation has 
done,** and that ought to count in its 
favor if there is any truth in the old adage: 

‘*? Namely in §§ 2, 29, 39, 53 (second clause after 
Samma), 105, 108, 119, 125, 166, 178 (twice), 191, 
193, 227, 281. 

4? Namely in §§ 44, 53 (third and fourth clauses 
after amma), 55, 65, 142, 193, 229 (where we have a 
pair, with the second only in the ¢-form), 235, 236, 
237, 249, 250, 251, 255, 265, 267. All of these clauses 
are preceded by the enclitic -ma 


‘4 The latest translation into English is that by 
D. D. Luckenbill and Edward Chiera in J. M. P 
Smith, The Origin and History of Hebrew Law (1931), 
but it is far inferior to the German translation by 
Wilhelm Eilers, published in the same year in Der 
Alte Orient, Vol. XXXI, Heft 3/4, nor does it com- 
pare with the Latin translation of A. Deimel, Codez 
Hammurabi (1930). The latest French translation, by 
Pierre Chruveillier, Code d' Ham- 
mourabi (1938), is shockingly antiquated for such a re- 
cent work. The present writer is planning to publish 
a new translation in line with the thesis advanced in 
this paper 


Commentaire du 
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‘The proof of the pudding is the eating of 
it.’’ A complicated law like that in § 9 ac- 
cording to our thesis will run quite simply 
as follows: ‘‘When a seignior, something 
belonging to whom was lost, has found 
whatever of his was lost in the possession 
of a(nother) seignior, if the seignior in 
whose possession the lost property was 
found has declared, ‘A seller sold (it) to 
me; I made the purchase in the presence 
of witnesses, and the owner of the lost 
property in turn has declared, ‘I will pro- 
duce witnesses acquainted with my lost 
property’; the purchaser having then pro- 
duced the seller who made the sale to him 
and the witnesses in whose presence he 
made the purchase, and the owner of the 
lost property having also produced wit- 
nesses acquainted with his lost property, 
the judges shall consider their evidence, 
and the witnesses in whose presence the 
purchase was made, along with the wit- 
nesses acquainted with the lost property, 
shall declare what they know in the pres- 
ence of god, and since the seller was the 
thief, he shall be put to death, while the 
owner of the lost property shall take his 
lost property, with the purchaser obtain- 
ing from the estate of the seller the money 
that he paid out.’’ Another difficult law 
like that in § 171 will run thus: “However, 
if the father during his lifetime has never 
said ‘My children!’ to the children whom 


the female slave bore to him, after the 
father has gone to (his) fate, the children 
of the female slave may not share in the 
goods of the father’s estate along with the 
children of the first wife; freedom for the 
female slave and her children shall be ef- 
fected, with the children of the first wife 
having no claim at all against the children 
of the female slave for service; the first 
wife shall receive her dowry and the mar- 
riage-gift which her husband, upon giving 
(it) to her, wrote down on a tablet for her, 
and living in the home of her husband, she 
shall have the usufruct of (it) as long as 
she lives, without ever selling (it), since 
her heritage belongs to her children.” 
A final illustration is § 141: “If the wife of 
a seignior, who is living in the house of the 
seignior, has made up her mind to leave 
in order that she may engage in business, 
thus neglecting her house to the humilia- 
tion of her husband, they shall prosecute 
her, and if her husband has then demanded 
her divorce, he may divorce her, with no 
alimony at all to be given to her for her 
running expenses;* if her husband has 
not demanded her divorce, her husband 
may marry another woman, with the for- 
mer woman living in the house of her 
husband like a maid-servant.”’ 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


4s Literally, ‘for her journey,”’ an adverbial accusa- 
tive of manner 
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A COMPOSITE INSCRIPTION FROM THE CHURCH OF 
ST. SIMEON THE STYLITE 


JULIAN OBERMANN 


PROBLEM OF COMPOSITION 
ut of the ruins of the renowned 
pilgrimage church of St. Simeon 
the Stylite, which to this day pre- 
sents an imposing landmark in the vicin- 
ity of Aleppo, in northern Syria, an epi- 
graphic record was brought to light in re- 
cent years that deserves the attention of 
scholars both for its own sake and for the 
bearing it has on sanctuary inscriptions in 
general. The discovery was made in the 
spring of 1938 by Daniel Krencker during 
his excavations in Qal‘at Sim‘an (that is, 
“Citadel of Simeon”’), the precinct having 
been transformed into a fortress in Mos- 
lem times. So far, the inscription has been 
treated by two scholars: by H. Lietzmann, 
whose reading and translation of the text 
is given in Krencker’s report of the cam- 
paign ;' and by B. Meissner, in a separate 
article.? Although it involves a field of en- 
deavor for which he can claim little com- 
petence, the present writer may be al- 
lowed to re-examine the inscription and to 
consider one or two questions concerning 
its general import. 

As is well known, the church of St. 
Simeon consisted of four basilicas extend- 
ing from an octagonal center in the direc- 
tion of the four cardinal points of the 
compass, in the manner of the four arms of 
a Greek cross. It has long been held by 
scholars that the basilica facing east had 
served as the church proper of the con- 
vent, the three other basilicas as well as 


‘Daniel Krencker, “Die Wahlfahrtskirche des 
Simeon Stylites in KaPat Sim?An [sic},"’in Abhandlungen 
der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (1938) 
(Phil.-hist. K1., No. 4). For Lietzmann’s reading and 
rendering of the text see ibid., p. 27 

* Bruno Meissner, ‘Eine griechisch-syrische Bilin- 
gue aus Qal‘at Sim‘an.’’ ZD MG, XLIX (1940), 372 ff. 
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the octagon having been given to the use 
of pilgrims and processions. In point of 
fact, when in younger times the church 
was expanded to include a new monastery, 
the latter was made to adjoin the eastern 
basilica. It is in this basilica, at any rate, 
that the new inscription was discovered, 
which deals mainly with the building of a 
new monastery during the tenth century, 
the principal church having been founded 
shortly after the death of St. Simeon in 
459.8 

The inscription, executed in black-on- 
white mosaic, was set up on the marble 
floor of the basilica, across the central 
nave, and was made to cover nearly the 
entire width of the floor. Arranged in two 
parallel lines of text, it presented itself to 
the reader as being very much larger in 
width (7.84 meters) than in height (31 
centimeters). In script and language the 
inscription was divided into two uneven 
parts, all of the first line and about one- 
third of the second line having been writ- 
ten in Greek, while the remainder of the 
second line was written in Syriac (Fig. 1). 

We would thus seem to have before us 
a record of the type which in modern 
epigraphy is termed “bilingual.” Indeed, 
our inscription has been so termed, with- 
out reservation, by Meissner, who refers 
to it in the title of his article as “eine 
griechisch-syrische Bilingue.”’ Before- 
hand, then, one might be led to assume 
that the two parts of the text marked off 
by the change in language were designed 
to commemorate one and the same event 

* For a general description of the ruins see H. C 
Butler, Architecture and Other Arts (New York, 1903), 


pp. 184 ff.; also Baedeker’'s Palestine and Syria (1912), 
pp. 382 ff. 
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or at least one and the same set of events, 
as is usual in “bilingual” inscriptions; and 
that, while they might differ in wording or 
in regard to details, which is also usual in 
such inscriptions, they would naturally re- 
late to a single date in point of time. In 
reality, nothing could be more gratuitous 
than such an assumption in the instance 
before us. For, as we shall see presently, 
the Greek part of our inscription, on the 
one hand, and the Syriac part, on the 
other, refer not only to totally different 
building operations but to operations 
which in the nature of things can have 
taken place only at successive points of 
time. 

Accordingly, although the inscription is 
literally bilingual, it is nevertheless mis- 
leading to refer to it thus. For what char- 
acterizes it is not the fact of its being bi- 
lingual but rather that of its being com- 
posite. In attempting to appraise the in- 
scription as a whole, we shall find our- 
selves faced primarily with the problem of 
the nature and significance of its composi- 
tion. In itself it is quite conceivable that 
two sets of works, two different votive 
projects accomplished at different times 
but concerning one and the same sanctu- 
ary, were commemorated summarily, and 
their completion recorded together, in a 
single inscription. But, if this was the case, 
why should one of the achievements have 
been recorded in Greek and the other in 
Syriac? If, however, the two sets of works 
were not only accomplished but also 
recorded at different times, so that a 
younger Syriac record was merely added 
to an older Greek legend, how may we 
account for the two texts combining so 
admirably into a single whole on the mo- 
saic monument? Is it at all likely that a 
Greek inscription of such large dimen- 
sions would be arranged in the asymmetri- 
cal shape of one and one-third lines? And 
was it mere chance that what was left on 


the second line was the precise amount of 
space needed at a later date for the Syriac 
legend? It will be convenient to consider 
these questions more fully after an analy- 
sis of the two legends under discussion. 
THE GREEK LEGEND 
Following the script as far as it is pre- 
served (including thé sporadic writing of 
O for Q) and allowing only such restora- 
tions as he apparently thought were self- 
evident, Lietzmann obtained the follow- 
ing reading of the Greek text: 


LINE 1 


"Exric@n| 7d povacrnpiwr rovTo 
kai avevedOn ras éx|x|Anoilas... | 
o.oo G¢e0d|wpov 


rar |papxav 
cai BaowXeiov xai Kove|ravrivov| rév Bacidéor 
Line 2 
| rod Wyoupéven érous xara X[v Pyob]. 


Judging by kai anenedthé, the text can 
have begun only with a verb; specifically, 
with a verb in the passive voice. Hence, 
ektisthé is an altogether plausible restora- 
tion in itself. There would seem, however, 
to be more room within the frame of the 
inscription (see Fig. 1) than would have 
been required for a word of seven letters; 
perhaps, then, the text began with some 
such word as oikodométhé or even kate- 
skeuasthé.* 

It would be difficult to account for 
touto in an inscription that was placed not 
in the monastery to which it refers but on 
the floor of the adjoining church.® Espe- 


‘ Remarkably enough, this inscription pattern (the 
text beginning with an aorist passive and followed, asa 
rule, by the grammatical subject) is quite frequent in 
Christian votive records in Greek; possibly we have 
here to do with Semitic influence (see below in this 
article). Cf. CIG, IV, 8606-8952, passim, and mark 
especially ektisthé (8623 B; 8689, with hupo; 8742, with 
hupo), also anektisthé (8773); anenedthé (8661; 8683, 
with epi; 8688, with epi); anekainisthé (8700, with epi; 
8734, with epi; 8783); oikodomithé (8717, with hupe); 
etelédthé (8736): also egeneto (8663, with ep), and the 
like 

*On the use of the demonstrative pronoun to in- 
troduce the consecrated object see my article, ‘Votive 
Inscriptions from Ras Shamra,’’ J AOS, LXI (1941), 
45. 
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cially striking, too, is tas ekklésias. The 
plural may plainly enough indicate that 
the renovation included not only the east- 
ern but the other basilicas as well. But 
why the singular verb? And why the ac- 
cusative? The difficulty has led Lietz- 
mann to assume that anenedthé must have 
its grammatical subject in the preceding 
monastérion and to translate accordingly 
“und erneuert in Bezug auf seine Kirch- 
en,” which yields an extremely awkward 
construction and no less awkward a con- 
text. It is indeed hard to see how the mon- 
astery could have been both gegruendet 
and erneuert at the same time. Neverthe- 
less, Meissner all but follows the above 
interpretation, suggesting only that the 
accusative was conditioned by a preposi- 
tion that had been omitted by scribal er- 
ror, so that he translates ‘““erneuert (nebst) 
den Kirchen.’”* 

We notice that on the assumption that 
anenedthé refers to what follows, rather 
than to what precedes, we would have a 
difficulty of syntax, to be sure, but an ad- 
mirably fitting context. Our text would 
then be doubly at variance with normative 
Greek usage, which would have (a) agree- 
ment in number and (b) the nominative of 
the following noun; that is, anenedthé hé 
ekklésia or else aneneothésan hai ekklésiai. 
As is well known, however, neither of 
these requirements is binding in Semitic, 
where (a) a singular verb may be followed 
by an agent in the plural or by a plurality 
of agents and (b) the logical object of a 
passive verb may be made to form its 
grammatical object as well and, accord- 
ingly, be placed in the accusative case.” In 


* Op. cit.. pp. 372-73 (“‘Sonderbar und unerklaer- 


lich ist der Akkusativ . und Lietzmann's Ueber- 
setzung wird kaum das Richtige treffen’’) 

’ Because of the ioss of the case endings in V WS, 
the oblique case of a noun can be ascertained only by 
other morphological means, such as prepositions or, 
in Hebrew, the so-called nota accusativa, or else by 
disagreement in number (but the construction in ques- 
tion may, of course, have been intended even in in- 
Stances in which these means happen to be absent); 


point of fact, one or the other of these 
syntactic peculiarities may be observed in 
the Syriac part of the inscription before 
us. What is more, we shall find it to be 
highly probable that, at least in the ar- 
rangement in which the inscription was 
discovered, the Syriac scribe was respon- 
sible for the Greek legend as well. If he, 
then, had written anenedthé tas ekklésias in 
lieu, and in the sense, of aneneothésan hai 
ekklésiai, this contamination would mere- 
ly have amounted to the scribe’s lapse into 
a syntactical pattern most familiar to him. 

The gap between ekklési|as and pat|ri- 
archén—more properly pajtriarchén—can 
be restored only in so far as its general 
contents is concerned. Taking as a guide 
the paleography of the inscription, we dis- 
cern, first, the remnant of a letter that 
might have been A or 2, followed by that of 
a letter that might have been I, P, or T; 
next we discern the lower tips of four or 
five letters, of which the first two might 
have been E or 3, and the last two 0 or 89, 
ach; finally, we notice the left-hand end 
of a base of a letter that might have been 
B or A. There is thus no epigraphic evi- 
dence in support of either siss or Theod|drou 
suggested by Lietzmann. 

This much, however, does appear to be 
certain: that the missing passage con- 
tained at least two proper names, those of 
the “patriarchs,” plus the conjunction; 
that is: A kai B. These as well as the fol- 
lowing names and titles, down to hégou- 
menou in line 2, can have referred only to 
the various persons under whose leader- 


thus the phrase in Exod. 10:8, ‘‘And Moses and Aaron 
were brought again unto Pharaoh'’ (with the verb in 
the singular and the nota accusativa preceding both 
**Moses"’ and “‘Aaron’’), should, when taken literal- 
ly, be rendered kai apestraphé ton Mousén kai Aaron, 
and not kai apestraphésan Mouses kai Aaron; similar- 
ly, a Syriac phrase like etéteb laktabd hand, “‘this book 
was written,’’ when rendered literally, would read 
egraphé tén graphén tautén, and not hé graphé tauté. For 
other instances (the number and variety of which 
could, however, be greatly increased) see Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss, I1, 126-28; see below, n. 9 
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ship, by whose combined permission and 
authority, the building and renovation 
project was accomplished. Again, the 
whole series of names and titles must have 
been introduced, at least, by a preposition 
governing a genitive, such as hupo. We 
may thus understand that the passage 
could not have contained less than ek- 
klésilas hupo A kai B tin paljtriarchin;* 
that it could not very well have contained 
much more, we must infer from the space 
covered by the lacuna. By the same token, 
the passage missing at the beginning of 
line 2 could have contained only a proper 
name, namely, that of the hégoumenos, 
preceded by the conjunction, that is: kai C. 

There might be a question as to the na- 
ture of the hégoumenos referred to in our 
legend, since in Byzantine Greek this title 
would point either to the holder of an 
office of state, such as “prefect, governor,” 
or to that of an ecclesiastic office, specifi- 
cally an abbot or prior of a monastery. 
The fact, however, that the hégoumenos 
is mentioned here following “the emper- 
ors,”’ rather than ‘‘the patriarchs,” would 
seem to indicate that he was a person of 
secular authority, possibly over the dis- 
trict of Aleppo, perhaps over all of Syria. 
This would seem further indicated by the 
Syriac legend which does refer to an ab- 
bot but employs another Semitic equiva- 

8’ Or perhaps not less than ekklésilas tautas hupo 
A kai B ton pajtriarchén; but the tautas, while giving 
the clause proper balance, would hardly lessen the 
difficulty of touto if the inscription had been intended 
from the beginning to adorn the church rather than 
the monastery. Possibly, too, the persons of authority 
were introduced by epi rather than by Aupo (for the 
occurrence of these two prepositions in votive inscrip- 
tions of the type before us see the instances cited 
above, n. 4). Because of the 6é-yaumai in the Syriac 
legend (which, however, mentions only a single offi- 
cial, as we shall see), Meissner, indeed, suggested that 
we should supplement en hémerais; but it seems ex- 
tremely unlikely that this phrase would have been 
used, without anything else, to connect with the votive 
undertaking a whole series of persons of very different 
official status; nor does the case cited by Meissner 
(CIG, IV, 8716) offer a real parallel, since there the 


connection is given expressly (di’ exodou Nikolaou, 
etc.). 


lent for this title. Had the Greek scribe, 
too, referred to an abbot so that the two 
legends would have mentioned the same 
dignitary, it would be remarkable that the 
Semitic scribe should not have used the 
same title, seeing that hégoumenos is not 
only widely used as a loan-word in Syriac 
(hegménda) but has here the same range of 
meaning as in Byzantine Greek. But the 
strongest objection to taking the hégou- 
menos in an ecclesiastic sense is that it 
would confront us with the incongruous 
situation of an abbey having been built by 
the authority of the abbot. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that the two 
names preserved in the inscription refer 
to persons who are historically tangible. 
Basil (Bulgaroktonos) and his younger 
brother Constantine became the nominal 
Roman emperors in the East following the 
death of their father, Romanus I], in 963. 
This year thus forms the terminus a quo 
for the events recorded in the Greek part 
of the inscription. The scribe himself went 
further and dated the votive undertaking 
—that is, no doubt, the completion of the 
undertaking—by a year of the Christian 
calendar. Unfortunately, all the numerals 
referring to the Christian year are miss- 
ing. They have been restored by Lietz- 
mann to read [979], on the assumption 
that the year of the Greek legend was 
identical with the Seleucid year given in 
the Syriac part of the inscription. This 
assumption, however, is altogether un- 
warranted, since the works recorded in 
the Syriac legend must have been com- 
pleted at a later date than fhose men- 
tioned in the Greek legend. Accordingly, 
the Seleucid year may serve only as the 
terminus ad quem, and all that can be said 
about the date furnished by the Greek 
scribe is that it was some time after 963 
and before 979. 

By the preceding observations, we are 
led to render the Greek text as follows: 
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Line 1 
'Exrio@y] 7d povacrhpiov roiTo 
xal avevedOn ras éx[x|Anoilas (rabras?) 
ind A xal B rv ralrpiapxay 
xai BaotXeiou cai Kovo[ravrivov| trav Bacidéov 


LINE 2 


[xai I'] rod tyyoupévev Erous xara X[v....]. 


This monastery [was founded], and the(se?) 
chureh[es] were restored, [by the help of A and 
B, the pa]triarchs, and of Basil and Constan- 
tine, the emperors, [and of C], the hegumen, 
in the year [....(=between 963 and 979)] 
after Christ. 

THE SYRIAC LEGEND 


Following the editio princeps offered by 
Lietzmann, the text would read, in trans- 
literation, as follows: 

TBNJ SUR? DDJR? H{(D 
UP|URTH USBTH BIUMI 
TP ....PUIGP 

URS DIR BSN\T 2URUS 

We notice that the legend consists of a 
single sentence and that it begins with a 
verb—a passive perfect in the third-per- 
son masculine singular: »etbéni, “‘(it) was 
built,” used here in the more general sense 
of “(it) was made, wrought.”’ We notice, 
too, that the verb is followed by three 
nouns depending on it: a masculine singu- 
lar, a feminine that might be either singu- 
lar or plural, and a masculine singular 
probably intended as a collective. If these 
nouns be understood as representing the 
grammatical subject, notwithstanding the 
singular verb (etbéni rather than >etbéniu), 
we would have here a case of disagree- 
ment in number characteristic of the verb- 
al sentence in Semitic. Since, however, 
this type of sentence is quite rare in 
Syriac, it would seem more likely that the 
scribe understood the nouns as objects of 
the “impersonal’’ passive verb—a con- 
struction not infrequent in Syriac, and in 
Aramaic in general. In this case, he would 


* See above, n. 7. We should add, in passing, that 
it is somewhat misleading to term this construction 


have employed a syntactical pattern all 
but identical with that of anenedthé tas 
ekklésias in the Greek legend. 

It is instructive to note the manner in 
which reference is made here to the mon- 
astery. The phrase daird hddé is the exact 
Syriac equivalent of monastérion touto. 
While only the last character of DDJR> is 
intact, the reading is rendered certain not 
only by the context of the Greek legend 
but by such remnants of the individual! 
characters as are still discernible; more- 
over, the whole word is admirably pre- 
served toward the end of the Syriac leg- 
end itself. Nor can there be any doubt that 
the following H| should be supplemented 
to read H[{D°, that is, hddé, the feminine 
form of the demonstrative pronoun, rath- 
er than H[N° = hand, the masculine form 
of that pronoun, although elsewhere in 
Syriac daird is more often treated as a 
masculine than as a feminine.'® The scribe 
of the legend left no doubt about the mat- 
ter when twice in what follows he refers 
to the monastery by a possessive suffix, 
placing a dot above the suffix (H). The 
important thing, however, is that the 
monastery itself does not appear to be the 
object of the Syriac legend at all. Instead, 
it merely serves as the element by which 
the objects proper of the legend are quali- 
fied. 

The first of these objects was properly 
read by Lietzmann as Sird dé-daird hadé, 
“the wall of this monastery.’’ But the sec- 


“ein unpersoenliches Passiv'' of transitive verbs 
(Brockelmann, op. cit.), which suggests an equation 
with syntactical patterns employed in Indo-European ; 
a better description would be ‘‘subjectiess verbal sen- 
tence’; for, in truth, the phenomenon can be shown 
not to be confined to the passive voice, and to be con- 
ditioned, instead, by the peculiar nature of the verbal 
sentence in Semitic 


‘°In the meaning of ‘‘monastery’’ the plural of 
dairé is apparently always feminine (daird{é rather 
than dairé) in Syriac; elsewhere in Aramaic no special 
difference in meaning may be detected between the 
masculine and feminine use of the word (see Payne 
Smith, Thesaurus, I, 852). 
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= 


seine Pforte’’; in all probability, the muti- 
lated word should be restored to read 
US|\URTH. This restoration was suggest- 
ed by Meissner, but he read the word as a 
singular, wé-sirtah, and translated it 
“‘nebst seinem Bildwerk,”’ which is highly 
improbable both lexically and contextual- 
ly. An examination of the photograph re- 
veals clearly discernible traces of two dots 
placed above the last of the letters within 
the lacuna. We should therefore restore 
the word to read US|URTH, that is, w®- 
sdrdatah, “‘and the figures thereof,’’ name- 
ly, the figures of the monastery. It would 
thus appear that the scribe had reference 
to pictures or statues that constituted a 
feature of the newly founded monastery. 
Obviously, we would have here to do with 
painted or sculptured representations of 
biblical scenes and persons such as are 
common in early and medieval Christian 
art: Moses, Elijah, Daniel, the Good 
Shepherd, Jesus, Mary, the Disciples, and 
the like. Hence the word may be found 
used for a copy of the Gospel adorned 
with pictorial illustrations (e.g., °ewange- 
liydn dé-sirdata). 

By contrast, we are bound to recognize 
that USBTH, the third of the objects 
mentioned in the Syriac legend, was in- 
tended as a collective: wé-sebtah, ‘and the 
decorations thereof,’’ with the feminine 


suffix (H) again referring to the monas- 
tery. Apparently, then, we would be deal- 
ing here with painted and plastic work 


which, unlike the “‘figures,”’ represented 
purely ornamental embellishment and 
which, in the opinion of the Syriac scribe, 
and no doubt also of the authorities of the 
church, was an outstanding enough fea- 
ture of the monastery to deserve being 
commemorated together with its ‘‘wall’’ 
and its “figures.” 

Following BIUMI, that is, bé-yaumai, 
‘in the days of,”’ we come upon a lengthy 


lacuna, corresponding to that of the Greek 
legend. At the beginning of the lacuna we 
discern the letter 7, which was taken by 
Lietzmann to represent the initial char- 
acter of ‘‘Theodoros,’’ presumably be- 
cause he believed that the same name had 
been contained in the Greek legend as 
well. Meissner, on the other hand, al- 
though realizing the complete epigraphic 
uncertainty of a ‘Theodoros’ in the 
Greek legend, suggests that the name 
“ist aber doch moeglich’’—because of the 
T in the Syriac legend. It looks, indeed, as 
though both scholars labored under the 
assumption that if the name was men- 
tioned in one of the legends, this alone 
would favor restoration of the same name 
in the other. In reality, however, such an 
assumption can be shown to be contrary 
to the epigraphic evidence before us; so 
much so that, even if ““Theodoros”’ were 
preserved in one legend as well as the 
other, we would be obliged to recognize 
that reference was made here to two dif- 
ferent persons bearing the same name. 
There can be no doubt, it is true, that 
the T at the beginning of the lacuna must 
have been the initial letter of a personal 
proper name, since “in the days of” can 
have referred only to the period of office 
held by the bearer of that name. But the 
office cannot possibly have been that of the 
“patriarchs” mentioned in the Greek leg- 
end. The fact is that, following the lacuna, 
we come upon the title RS DJ R>, proper- 
ly corrected by Meissner to read R{J\S 
DIR, that is, ré§ daira, “head of the mon- 
astery,’’ which is the Syriac equivalent to 
the “abbot” of the Western and the “ar- 
chimandrite’’ of the Eastern church. But 
since the phrase is prefixed by the con- 
junction “and,” (U), it must have been 
preceded by another title. Of this, we have 
only a remnant in °U| P, which Lietzmann 
restored to read °U|GP, without indicating 
either the reason or the meaning of the 
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restoration. It will be seen that, in juxta- 
position with “monastery,” the word may 
best be understood as °U[N)P, that is, 
awwdand, the standing Syriac word for 
“hospice,”’ and that, if this was part of a 
title, it must have been preceded by a 
word corresponding to the “‘head,”’ such 
as pdadgid, “superintendent, overseer.” 
Nothing, in fact, is more natural than that 
the newly built monastery should have in- 
cluded a and that the 
“head”’ of the former was also the ‘‘over- 
seer’ of the latter." 

Assuming that the name at the begin- 
ning of the gap was Theodoros and that 
the word at its end was pdqiid, there would 
remain room for a word or phrase of six 
or seven letters, containing, no doubt, 
still another reference to the person or 
office involved. While nothing can be said 
with certainty about that reference, it is 
extremely tempting to propose that it 
had to do with the ecclesiastic status of 
“Theodoros” and that, accordingly, we 
should supply gassisd, “‘priest,”’ or, better 
yet, rab qgassisd, “chief priest,’’ which 
would fit admirably—and indeed signifi- 
‘antly—with the ‘“‘head of the monas- 
tery.””!* 


xrenodochium, 


As we have seen, the Syriac text dates 
the events it commemorates according to 
the Seleucid Era. Quite certain are the 
2= 1000 and the R = 200; almost as cer- 
tain it is that the number of years con- 
tained no units. For this would have re- 
quired two additional characters (U = 
“and” and a sign of corresponding numeri- 
eal value), for which there is no space, 


'\See Bonet-Maury's article ‘‘Hospitality (Chris- 
tian), in ERE, VI, 804 ff. ‘“There was practically no 
monastery in the Middle Ages without its renodochi- 
um, and many had a nosocomium as well.”’ 

*“As it gradually became customary for many 
monks to be clerics, it also became the rule for abbots 
to be priests—in the East from the 5th cent., in the 
West from about the 7th. A council under Eugenius 
II. at Rome in 826 made this obligatory (Mansi, Conc 
xiv. 1007)"’ (John Chapman, in art. ‘‘Abbot,’’ ERE, I, 
8, col. 2) 


however. A doubt could arise only as to 
the identity of the character representing 
the tens. Yet, in view of the terminus a quo 
given in the Greek part of the inscription 
(963), the particular character could only 
have been either § = 90 or P = 80; while 
a faint remnant of the character, as well 
as the situation reflected in the inscription 
as a whole, would seem to favor the higher 
number of decades. It is therefore quite 
safe to say that the date given is that of 
the Seleucid year of 1290, which corre- 
sponds to the year a.p. 979. 

Our reading and translation of the 
Syriac text would thus present itself as 
follows: 


Is]n Io? bom alos} 


weses alc. aaic[yc 
La]e} [rane Leanmc 25 xodcsiih 
[slesel Dfdjas pa a[s}so 


The wall of thfis}] monastery [and the 
figures thereof and the decorations thereof 
were wrought in the days of [the chief priest] 
T{heodore, Overseer of] the Hos|pijce and 
Helajd of the Monastery, in the yjea}r of 1000 
and 200 and [90}. 


FUSION OF RECORDS—A PARALLEL 
FROM DURA 

That the inscription from Qal‘at Sim‘an 
was designed to record two different 
phases of a work project, if not, indeed, 
two different projects, we would have been 
obliged to infer from its contents, even if 
it were linguistically homogeneous, all in 
Greek or all in Syriac. Precisely therein 
lies the singular interest of the inscription 
for a critical study of sanctuary records in 
general, namely, that the two successive 
phases, or projects, were commemorated 
ach in a different script and language. 
We have thus come upon an instance—as 
far as one can see, the only instance of its 
kind—in which the composite nature of a 
sanctuary record is exhibited with all the 
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directness and explicitness that could be 
desired. 

Seen by itself, the Greek legend repre- 
sents a renovation and expansion record, 
commemorating as it does both the resto- 
ration of the earliersanctuary—the origina! 
church of St. Simeon—and the extension 
of its sacred precinct by the founding of a 
new monastery. But, judging by the in- 
scription 2s a whole, we realize that a 
larger series of works had been planned and 
eventually accomplished than was record- 
ed by the Greek scribe; so that his legend 
must be said to have merely commemo- 
rated partial completion of that series. Its 
final completion, we must recognize, was 
recorded by the Syriac scribe. [t involved 
not the chureh, nor yet the monastery it- 
self, but rather certain features of the lat- 
ter which added to its solidity and appear- 
ance, perhaps also to its holiness: the outer 
wall and the iconic and ornamental deco- 
rations. In keeping with this difference in 
the recorded achievements is a difference 
in the persons honored for having lent the 
work their support and authority—hon- 
ored by the mention of their names in the 
monumentally elaborate inscription. As 
far as the clerical personages are con- 
cerned, we have seen, it is clearly implied 
that the first phase of the project was 
credited to the “‘patriarchs,” while the 
second was held to be the merit of the 
“thead of the monastery.” 

We cannot but take it for granted that 
resumption of services in the renovated 
church and occupancy of the new monas- 
tery followed immediately upon comple- 
tion of the first phase of the project, that 
is, without being deferred until the special 
features mentioned in the Syriac legend 
had been finished as well. Furthermore, 
there would be nothing plausible to ac- 
count for the linguistic composition of the 
inscription, unless its two components 
were inscribed at different times, corre- 


sponding to the different dates at which 
the two sets of work were completed. In 
this case, the division in language would 
simply have been conditioned by the fact 
that the recording of the earlier accom- 
plishment was intrusted to a Greek scribe, 
while the services of a Syriac scribe were 
employed when, in due time, the latter 
part of the project was also finished and it, 
too, was found worthy of commemora- 
tion. And, yet, a glance at the epigraphic 
monument before us—with its elaborate 
frame, the mosaic setting of its script, and; 
above all, the symmetry of the whole de- 
spite the uneven length of the legends— 
suffices to make us realize that it was 
planned and executed all at one time and 
by the design of a single craftsman. How, 
then, may we reconcile the implication of 
successive recording of the two sets of 
works with that of simultaneous execu- 
tion of the two records on the monument? 

The writer was confronted with a very 
similar problem when dealing with the in- 
scribed tiles from the synagogue of Dura." 
No fewer than six inscriptions—three in 
Aramaic, which it was convenient to des- 
ignate as A, C,, and Cs, and three in 
Greek (Gr 1, Gr 2, and Gr 3)—were found 
to bear on the building of the synagogue. 
Of these inscriptions, the Aramaic text of 
A, by far the most voluminous of the 
group, presents a strikingly close parallel 
to the Christian document from Qalkat 
Sim‘an which we have discussed. For 
there, too, only the first section of the 
text recorded the building of the sanctu- 
ary itself, while the latter section speci- 
fied a number of particular features of the 
sanctuary. And there, too, these features 
included “murals,” referring no doubt to 
the now well-known Dura frescoes, corre- 
sponding to the “figures” of our monas- 


18 “Inscribed Tiles from the Synagogue of Dura,” in 
Berytus, Vol. VII, Fasc. II, pp. 89 ff.; see esp. “Ez- 
cursus,’’ pp. 118 ff.; for photographs of the tiles see 
Pls. XV—XVII. 
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tery. Again, there, too, the two sections 
of the inscription mentioned, respective- 
ly, two different sets of persons honored 
for their toil and labor on the pious under- 
taking. 

The tantalizing thing, however, was 
that, while the Greek inscriptions were 
obviously independent of one another, 
this could not be said of those in Aramaic. 
Instead, the first section of A was also con- 
tained in the two other Aramaic records, 
while the latter section was missing en- 
tirely in C, and, except for a single clause 
at the beginning, was also missing in Cy. 
In other words, all three Aramaic inscrip- 
tions contained an identical legend record- 
ing the building of a synagogue, and only 
C, contained nothing else. But something 
had been added to that legend in C., while 
something had been added to that addi- 
tion in A. 

These and other observations have led 
me to realize that the three Aramaic in- 
scriptions may be best understood as com- 
memorating three different work projects 
or, in other words, as reflecting three dif- 
ferent phases in the building history of 
the Dura synagogue; and that the same 
phases may readily be seen to be reflected, 
although somewhat less clearly, in the 
three Greek inscriptions as well. In this 
ease, however, each of the additions just 
referred to amounted to a fusion of rec- 
ords. That is to say, each of the two 
Aramaic legends commemorating, respec- 
tively, the two younger phases of work 
was attached to the legend of the previous 
phase. As a result, only one Aramaic in- 
scription (C,) corresponded with a single 
Greek inscription (Gr 1), while the two 
other Aramaic inscriptions were each com- 
posite in character, the text of C, being 
the Aramaic counterpart of two (Gr 1 and 
Gr 2), and the text of A that of all three 
of the Greek inscriptions. 

In the present connection, however, the 


method of effecting the epigraphic fusion 
or composition is especially instructive. 
Rather than continuing where the older 
record had left off, the scribe of C, copied 
the legend of C, anew before adding to it 
his own legend. Precisely the same pro- 
cedure was followed in due time by the 
scribe of A, who in turn made a fresh copy 
of C, for the purpose of fusing his own 
legend with it. In comparing the three 
Aramaic inscriptions, we find that the 
copy of C, in Cy, and similarly that of C, 
in A, while faithful on the whole, is not 
free from a number of more or less minor 
changes introduced by the younger scribe 
either by oversight or by design or, most 
likely, by a combination of the two. 

Might not such a procedure have been 
followed in the case of the composite in- 
scription from Qal‘at Sim“an as well? The 
question, it need hardly be said, is by no 
means a purely academic one. We have 
noted a series of oddities that call for an 
explanation: (1) the phrase fo monastérion 
touto in an inscription placed not in the 
monastery itself but rather on the floor of 
an adjoining church; (2) the construction 
anenedthé tas ckklésias, ungrammatical in 
Greek, but easily accounted for in Semitic ; 
(3) the reference to ‘“‘the head of the mon- 
astery”’ in an inscription that related the 
founding of the latter; and (4) the ar- 
rangement whereby the Greek component 
of the text terminated at a point on the 
monument at which it left the exact 
amount of free space that was needed for 
the Syriac component. 

These oddities, however, become plain 
enough once we understand the Greek 
legend as representing, in reality, a copy 
of what had once existed as an independ- 
ent inscription, designed solely to com- 
memorate the project of renovation and 
expansion. Such an inscription would nat- 
urally have been placed in the newly built 
monastery (hence the foufo) and written, 
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of course, in idiomatic Greek. But when, 
after a period of years, perhaps a decade 
or more, several important features were 
added to the monastery, thanks mainly to 
the efforts of its abbot, and a Syriac scribe 

yas appointed to record the new votive 
achievement,'* he did what was no doubt 
customary in situations of this kind, pre- 
sumably with the blessing and approval 
of the church authorities: he fused the new 
record he prepared with the older one of 
his Greek predecessor. In doing so, more- 
over, he followed the same method of epi- 
graphic fusion which we have observed in 
the case of the Dura records and which, it 
is very safe to assume, was standard prac- 
tice in composite sanctuary inscriptions 
throughout the Near East: Rather than 
undertaking to extend the older legend, he 
copied it afresh and then added to it the 


\¢ Had this achievement been commemorated in an 
independent record, the latter, even if it had been 
identical with our Syriac legend in every particular, 
would have belonged to the class of contributory in- 
scriptions; for examples of votive inscriptions of this 
class see ibid., pp. 121-22 


18 T have been led to suspect that all renovation and 
expansion inscriptions—whether pagan, Jewish, or 
Christian—in which specific reference is made to the 
older sanctuary are composite in the sense that they 
embody either the entire record, or data taken from the 
record, which had commemorated the completion of 
that older sanctuary. Where the younger scribe em- 
ployed the same language as the older scribe (as 
would normally be the case), the point of cleavage 
would be largely obliterated, of course, and could be 
detected only by inference—unless, indeed, the older 
record should be found preserved, as it was in Dura 
In certain instances, however, the situation is never- 
theless easily discernible, as, for example, in the 


one of his own making. Since the text thus 
put together comprised the entire series 
of the votive works that had been accom- 
plished, it was made into an impressive 
monument and assigned to adorn the floor 
of the church itself. With the composition 
provided by the Syriac scribe to guide 
him, the craftsman was, of course, in a 
good position to treat the wording of the 
two legends as a single unit and to arrange 
it into a consecutive whole of two parallel 
lines. 

It is thus the Syriac scribe alone whom 
we may hold responsible for the contami- 
nation of anenedthé tas ekklésias, whether 
he intended thereby to “improve” 
upon the original he was copying or 
whether the lapse was inadvertent. What 
other changes he introduced while copy- 
ing the Greek legend we do not know. For, 
unlike those of Dura, the explorers of 
Qalat Sim‘in did not come upon the 
earlier record that had been embodied in 
the composite inscription. But this lack is 
less fatal in the case of our find than it 
would have been in Dura, since the point 
of cleavage in its text was made indelibly 
secure by the point of cleavage in its 
script and language. 

Yate UNIVERSITY 

Qreck inscription from the synagogue of Ophel (ef. 
ibid., pp. 123-24); and it is my belief that an examina- 
tion of the pertinent epigraphic material, especially of 


inscriptions of any length, with reference to the man- 
ner of their composition, would yield profitable results 
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LIMITS IN OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


OVID R. SELLERS 


N THE last three decades there have 

been marked advances in the study of 

language. The linguists in their re- 
searches have systematized a vast amount 
of data by extensive observation, record- 
ing, and classification. In the process they 
have developed a formidable technical 
yocabulary and many sets of symbols 
which are largely unintelligible to the un- 
initiated. Nevertheless, some of the prin- 
ciples which they have enunciated have 
become fairly well disseminated, and the 
term “‘semantics’’ at least is now under- 
stood by serious students of the Bible.' 
Though some reviewers and critics have 
pointed out the obviousness of what the 
semanticists were proclaiming and others 
have insisted that here we have only new, 
artificial classifications of material that 
teachers of speech and composition have 
known all the time, still it is true that 
there is an awakened consciousness of the 
need of precision in the use of words and 
of caution in the interpretation of words. 


I 

Not many Old Testament scholars have 
gone deeply into the study of language. 
They are familiar with the languages of 
the Old Testament and are competent in 
comparing the texts of the versions; but 
the field of semantics for the greater part 
is occupied by specialists in the languages 
generally called Indo-European. Never- 
theless, some of the basic principles of the 
semanticists have exerted a perceptible in- 


‘While the technical writings of C. K. Ogden, 
D. A. Richards, and Alfred Korzybski may be un- 
known to the general public, Stuart Chase's The 
Tyranny of Werds (New York, 1938) and Hugh D 
Walpole’s Semantics (New York, 1941) enjoyed a con- 
siderable vogue. 8S. D. Hayakawa’s Language in Action 
New York, 1939) was a Book-of-the-Month Club se- 
lection. 
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fluence on Old Testament scholarship. 
This influence is largely negative in that it 
is a restraining force on the tendency to 
propose easy solutions to historical and 
critical problems by advancing plausible 
hypotheses as demonstrated facts. During 
the early part of this century scholars 
were zealous to assign an exact date and 
provenience to every section of the Bible; 
the commentator would discuss the Be- 
stimmung, Zeit, und Ort of a passage and 
on his conclusion base much of his exe- 
gesis. The Psalms provided a happy hunt- 
ing ground. It was common for a scholar 
to date a Psalm by finding a historical 
situation in which it would be appropriate 
and then confidently assign it to the date 
of this situation.? How inconclusive have 
been the attempts to assign authors and 
dates to the Psalms is indicated by the 
‘aution of the latest large commentary, 
by W. D. E. Oesterley,* who effectively 


discounts many of his predecessors’ argu- 
ments in favor of definite dates. The Old 
Testament scholar today is not likely to 
say with assurance that a piece of Hebrew 
poetry referred to the anointing of David, 
to the death of Josiah, or to a Maccabean 
battle because it would seem to fit that oc- 


casion. Though he may come forward 


with a striking hypothesis about the sig- 
nificance of some passage, he is more like- 
ly to leave the knotty questions of date 


? Thus Moses Buttenwieser, The Psalms (Chicago, 
1938), dates all the Psalms but thirty-three, and these 
he divides into pre-Exilic and post-Exilic. Nineteen 
he assigns to the year 344 s.c. Despite many excellent 
features in Buttenwieser’'s commentary, his categori- 
cal dating was outmoded before his study was pub- 
lished. R. H. Pfeiffer in his Introduction to the Old 
Testament (New York, 1941) shows some of the old de- 
sire to fix dates to the Psalms, but he is far less dog- 
matic than Buttenwieser. 


? The Psalms (London, 1939) 
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and authorship unsolved.‘ This does not 
mean that writers on Old Testament sub- 
jects have ceased altogether from present- 
ing theories regarding authorship and date 
founded on scant evidence; but, on the 
whole, they have become more aware of 
their limitations. 


II 


There has been during the past decade 
a newly awakened interest in theology, 
and the theology of the Old Testament 
is receiving its share of attention. There is 
again discussion, for example, as to what 
the Hebrew writers thought of God. Did 
they think of their deity primarily as a 
father or as a king? There is no doubt that 
both concepts appear frequently in the 
Old Testament.’ But the theological im- 
plications are not explained by enumera- 
tion of passages where the titles are used. 
We must take into consideration the ref- 
erents of the two symbols. When the He- 
brew was told that God was his father, 
what conception of the deity was the re- 
sult? In America today many of us think 
of a father as a kind, indulgent parent, 
who attends to the needs of his children, 
overlooks their failings, readily forgives 
their misdeeds, and rejoices over any af- 

« The poet is likely to leave the reading public in 
the dark as to what the semanticists call the “‘refer- 


ent."’ Professor Arthur A. Hays has called my atten- 
tion to the militant hymn of Bishop A. C. Coxe, which 
begins: 
“We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling 
To be living is sublime. 
Hark! the waking up of nations, 
Hosts advancing to the fray; 
Hark! What soundeth is creation's 
Groaning for the latter day."’ 


This was written in 1840, during one of the most tran- 
quil periods of American history. 


5’ John L. McKenzie, *‘The Divine Sonship of Man,"’ 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, VII, No.3 (July, 1945), 
326-39, discusses the passages in which Yahweh is 
portrayed as the father of the nation Israel or of in- 
dividuals and holds that the notion of divine father- 
hood was early in Hebrew thought. The kingship o 
Yahweh is treated in chap. vii of Oesterley'’s The 
Psalms. 


fection that they show him. But in a large 
portion of our population the father is a 
stern, unreasonable ruler, who demands 
unquestioning obedience in the home, who 
compensates for his frustrations in the 
outside world by harshness toward his 
wife and children. Religious workers in 
schools for delinquent children say that 
they must be chary in using the father-son 
concept in their attempts to teach their 
charges about God; for the word “father” 
is likely to bring up in the thought of the 
child a drunken, dishonest, dirty, igno- 
rant, and cruel parent, who is in large 
measure responsible for the child’s delin- 
quency. 

Probably neither of these ideas of a 
father came to the Hebrew writers. The 
general idea of father in the Israelite fam- 
ily was of an important person, zealous for 
the welfare of his children but demanding 
strict obedience. 

We may ask further about what was 
meant by designating Yahweh as the 
father of Israel or of the individual Israel- 
ite. Did it mean that he was the actual be- 
getter, the father of Adam, as Luke 3:38 
implies? Or did it mean that Yahweh was 
the creator of all things and therefore in 
the position of parent? Or did it mean 
that, by establishing the covenant and 
giving the law, Yahweh was responsible 
for the nation’s coming into being, as 
George Washington was the father of his 
country or Eusebius the father of church 
history? 

In like manner we can ask what the 
Hebrew writer meant when he referred to 
Yahweh as king. In the minds of some the 
establishment of Saul as king was a rejec- 
tion of Yahweh ;* but the figure of Yahweh 
as king sitting on a throne persisted. In 
some passages he was thought of as reign- 
ing in Zion; in others his throne was con- 
sidered to be in heaven and his dominion 


*I Sam. 8:7. 7 Isa. 6:1; Ps. 48:2. 
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the whole earth. But merely saying that 
Yahweh was considered king does not 
explain very fully how the Old Testa- 
ment writers regarded him; for the sym- 
bol “king” produces widely divergent 
thoughts. David after a time came to be 
regarded an ideal king, but most of the 
kings of Israel and Judah ‘‘did that which 
was evil in the sight of Yahweh.” Many 
of the kings in the Orient prided them- 
selves on their kindness and their care of 
their subjects; others were selfish and 
cruel. Certainly the writers who pictured 
Yahweh as king thought of him as right- 
eous and just; but was the important fea- 
ture his benevolence or his power? 

After all, the functions of a good king 
are about the same as those of a good fa- 
ther. In the long Jewish prayer repeated 
during the Ten Days of Penitence every 
sentence begins with, “Our Father, our 
King,” dbind, malkéndi. It would seem, 
then, that in our discussion as to whether 
God was father or king to Old Testament 
writers we should recognize our limita- 
tions in trying to understand what they 
meant by their terms. 


Ill 


The prose narrative of the Old Testa- 
ment is, on the whole, reasonably clear. 
There are, to be sure, some unintelligible 
passages, which scholars have attacked 
with varying success by proposing con- 
jectural emendations. The making of con- 
jectural emendations is interesting exer- 
cise; but unless an emendation is backed 
by some objective evidence, such as a 
parallel passage or one of the versions, it 
seldom carries conviction.® Occasionally, 
a passage is cleared up by an archeological 
discovery or by wider knowledge of cog- 
nate languages. Important new light has 

* Pss. 11:4; 47:7, 8; Isa. 66:1. 

* Those of us who have sat with Professor Olm- 
stead in meetings of societies remember his impatience 


with papers offering fanciful reconstruction of the 
texts. 


come from the discovery and decipher- 
ment of the Canaanite cuneiform texts 
at Ras esh-Shamrah (ancient Ugarit).'° 
Many of the details we must supply from 
imagination, and we must make allow- 
ances for such things as the well-recog- 
nized deuteronomistic slant of some of the 
editors and the tendency of the Chroni- 
cler to exaggerate in his numbers. Still we 
can follow with some assurance the course 
of the history of Israel; generally, we can 
tell what the authors meant. 

But when we come to the poetry, we 
are often baffled in our attempts to grasp 
the significance of a passage, even though 
the text may be certain and the meaning 
of each separate word well known. The 
purpose of poetry is not the conveying of 
factual information but the arousing of 
emotions and imaginations. Consequent- 
ly, poetry is largely figurative and pre- 
sumes a background of experience and 
knowledge on the part of the hearer or 
reader. Inasmuch as there are differences 
in experience and knowledge, there will 
be differences in the feelings and the 
images which a poetic passage will arouse. 


IV 

There are in the Old Testament many 
passages that lend themselves to a great 
variety of interpretations because we have 
no assurance of the physical surroundings 
in which they were first uttered. Psalm 2, 
supposedly a coronation hymn, has been 
assigned by different scholars with vary- 
ing degrees of finality to nearly every 
coronation or royal anointing that we 
know about in Israel or Judah, from Saul 
to Aristobulus, as well as to an ideal mes- 
sianic event." 


© H. L. Ginsberg, ‘‘ Ugaritic Studies and the Bible,”’ 
Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (May, 1945). 

1! Oesterley (op. cit., p. 123) says that it is “‘obvi- 
ously pre-exilic,’’ but if one accepts the possibility of 
any Maccabean psalms, there is nothing that would 
rule out this one. An argument in xavor of a late date 
is the absence of a title in Psalms 1 and 2. The fact that 
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The historical data, however, are in- 
sufficient to warrant the assignment of the 
song to any definite coronation, real or 
ideal. So the picture that we get on read- 
ing the psalm is either blurred or based on 
conjecture. If we knew who was the king, 
the anointed of Yahweh, who was being 
set on the holy hill of Zion, we should have 
a better idea of why the heathen were rag- 
ing and who were the kings of the earth 
and the rulers taking counsel together. 

Likewise Psalm 45 presents a hazy pic- 
ture because of our lack of knowledge of 
the physical surroundings at the time of 
its production. It has been assigned with 
varying degrees of certainty to the mar- 
riage of Solomon to the Egyptian princess, 
of Ahab to Jezebel, of Jehoram to Atha- 
liah, of Ptolemy Philadelphus to his sis- 
ter, and of Alexander Balas to Cleopatra. 
The presumed mention of the bride as the 
daughter of Tyre (vs. 13) has led many” 
to prefer Jezebel as the lady designated; 
but in a poem of this kind we should not 
expect geographical explicitness, and it 
is not at all certain that the daughter of 
Tyre bearing a gift was the queen. The 
passage may mean merely that the city 
of Tyre was sending a wedding present. 
So, with the data now available, we are 
unable to fix a date for this psalm or to 
specify the contracting couple. If we knew 
which wedding was meant, we could have 
a more definite picture of the pen of the 
ready writer, of the sword on the king’s 
thigh, of the king’s daughter among the 
honorable women. 


the following psalms of Book I all have titles could be 
taken as an indication that the first two were added to 
the collection after it was assembled. Ember (The Cor- 
onation of Aristobulus [“Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars,"’ No. 163 (June, 1903)], p. 90) presents a 
plausible argument for the date 105 s.c. Aristobulus 
was crowned king, and anything in the psalm might 
have been written about him by a court poet at the 
time of the coronation, though his subsequent conduct 
failed to justify much praise. 


12 E.g., Buttenwieser and Oesterley. 


Isa. 7:14 remains a baffling problem of 
exegesis. There are no serious textual dif- 
ficulties.'* The translation is clear: ‘“There- 
fore the Lord, He will give you a sign: the 
young woman is pregnant and is bearing 
a son and she will call (or thou shalt call) 
his name Immanuel.” 

But what does this mean? Everyone 
who has done much Old Testament teach- 
ing has told his classes what he thought 
it meant, and countless ministers have 
given their interpretations of it from their 
pulpits; but so far no exegete has proposed 
a solution convincing to all his fellow- 
scholars. We may be sure that Isaiah 
knew what he was talking about and that 
Ahaz understood the meaning of the mes- 
sage. Whoever recorded the speech doubt- 
less grasped its significance. When we are 
ignorant of the details of the physical situ- 
ation, however, we can only speculate re- 
garding the import of the utterance. Who 
was the young woman? Why would Ahaz 
be interested in her bearing a son? What 
would be the significance of calling the 
boy’s ‘name Immanuel? Why would this 
episode be a sign to the king in lieu of the 
sign which he refused to ask? If we knew 
what were the physical surroundings of 
Isaiah at the time he made this speech, 
what people were standing by, probably 
we should be able to tell what he meant. 

Vv 

In attempting to understand some pas- 
sages, we are handicapped by not knowing 
what the prophet or poet was doing with 
his body while he was speaking. Many 
verses would have more meaning to us if 
we knew what gestures accompanied 
them. Some radio programs are much 
more effective with the studio audience 
than with the audience which tunes in be- 

18 Most manuscripts have ddéndy, while about forty 
(according to the Kittel Bible) have YhAwh; some 


Greek translators read gdér4{a, ‘“‘thou shalt call,’’ while 
others read gdrdt, ‘‘she will call.’’ 
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cause the former sees the gestures of the 
speakers, while the latter can only imag- 
ine them. That prophets understood the 
importance of visual communication is 
shown by such acts as Isaiah’s walking 
naked and barefoot to portray the immi- 
nent captivity of Egypt and Ethiopia at 
the hands of Assyria,'* Jeremiah’s wearing 
on his neck a bar to indicate Judah’s sub- 
mission to Nebuchadnezzar,” and Eze- 
kiel’s making the model with a tile and an 
iron plate to portray the siege of Jeru- 
salem.'® That the prophets and poets used 
gestures to clarify and emphasize their 
words we may be certain. In fact, practi- 
cally all of the quotations recorded in the 
Old Testament were accompanied by 


somatic action. In Palestine today ordi- 
nary conversation is frequently accom- 
panied by elaborate gestures, and a public 
speech (except by a government official) 
is sure to entail the exercise of many mus- 
cles other than those of the speech organs. 


Such is the case all around the Mediter- 
ranean. So we may be certain that, as the 
poets and prophets of the Old Testament 
delivered their utterances, they made 
their words more forceful by movements 
of the head, eyebrows, hands, arms, feet, 
and shoulders. 

In Hos. 10:2 the text is clear: ‘Their 
heart is smooth; now are they guilty. He 
will break their altars, will shatter their 
stelas.”’ The subject of the last sentence is 
emphasized by the third personal pro- 
noun, hi. Grammatically, “he’’ refers to 
Israel in the preceding sentence. This 
could mean that a repentant Israel will 
destroy the paraphernalia of idolatrous 
worship; but the context is against such 
interpretation. Most commentators think 
that “he”’ refers to Yahweh. Some would 
emend the text, changing the hi to 


“4 Isa. 20:2—4. 
8 Jer. 27:2; 28:10 


* Ezek. 4:1-3. 


dnéki,” reading: “I will break their al- 
tars,”’ or to Yhwh.'* But such change is un- 
necessary. A gesture of the prophet would 
show clearly that “he’’ meant Yahweh. 

Another speech which must have been 
accompanied by a gesture is the formula, 
ké yadsé éléhim....wé-ké ydsip ki, 
translated “‘thus may God do... . and 
more also if.”” This was in the nature of a 
curse to be effective if the one addressed 
or the speaker failed to fulfil certain con- 
ditions. Ruth said to Naomi, “‘Yahweh do 
so to me and more also if death part be- 
tween me and thee.’’'® Jonathan used the 
expression in promising to let David know 
of any evil intentions of Saul.” David used 
it in promising to exterminate the house 
of Nabal,™ to fast until sundown in 
mourning for Abner,” and to make 
Amasa his commander in place of Joab.”* 
Eli used it in making the boy Samuel tell 
what Yahweh had revealed in the vision 
near the ark. So strong was the curse in- 
volved that Samuel was afraid not to give 
Eli the distressing word that Hophni 
and Phinehas would die and that Eli’s 
house would lose it’s pre-eminence in the 
priesthood.** The formula is presumed 
to have originated at the slaughter of a 
sacrificial animal to bind a covenant, but 
in the Old Testament it comes out in con- 
versation with no accompanying cere- 
mony. Just what gesture went with these 
words? It must have been eloquent. 

VI 

An element even more elusive than ges- 
ture in our attempts to find the exact 
meaning of the written text is tone or 
pitch. The impression we get from reading 

17 So D. E. Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch (Leip- 
zig, 1922), p. 88; C. V. Pilcher, Hosea, Joel, Amos 
(London, 1929), p. 82. 

18 So Hugo Gressmann, Die Schriften des Alten Testa- 
ments, II, Part I (Géttingen, 1921), 390 

'* Ruth 1:17. 2 IL Sam. 3:35 

2° I Sam. 20:13. 23 IT Sam. 19:13 

21] Sam. 25:22. I Sam. 3:17-18. 
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a speech is not the same as that which the 
same speech would make on us if we heard 
it. The importance of intonation and ac- 
centuation is recognized by every effective 
speaker. His technique may be natural, or 
he may have acquired it; but he knows 
how to increase the volume of his voice 
and to decrease it, how to raise the pitch 
and to lower it. Vocal inflection can have 
a great deal to do with conveying the 
meaning of a group of words.” In the He- 
brew system of writing before the time of 
the Massorites there was nothing to indi- 
cate anything about stress, tone, or pitch. 
The Massorites indicated sentence divi- 
sions, vowel lengths, and rhetorical pauses 
as the text was understood in their day. If 
we knew all that their markings signify, 
we should know more of their interpreta- 
tions. 

Even with the Massoretic punctuation, 
there was no question mark. So, unless 
there were an interrogative prefix (hd, ha, 
or he) or one of the interrogative pro- 
nouns or adverbs, there was nothing to 
show whether a sentence were a question 
or a declaration. Today in Palestine both 
Arabs and Jews often indicate a question 
by the rising inflection of the voice rather 
than by the construction of the sentence. 
Instead of “Are you going to the city?” 
they may say, “You are going to the 
city?” There must have been a good deal 
of this manner of indicating a question in 
ancient times. The late Hinckley G. Mitch- 
ell made an exhaustive study of the so- 
-alled omission of the interrogative parti- 
cle and in the summer of 1913 presented 


23 An example showing variety of meaning possible 
in a few words is in Macbeth, Act I, scene vii, during 
the discussion of the proposed murder of Duncan. 
Macbeth says, ‘‘If we should fail,’’ and Lady Macbeth 
answers, “We fail."’ Some editions treat Macbeth’'s 
speech as a question and others as a sentence started 
and interrupted by Lady Macbeth’'s breaking-in. 
Some take Lady Macbeth’'s two words as a flat state- 
ment, some as an exclamation, and some as a question. 
Actresses who prefer the last interpretation are di- 
vided. Some say, ‘“‘We faii?’’ Others say, ‘‘ We fail?"’ 


his conclusions to a class in the University 
of Chicago. According to his findings, the 
particle was omitted in ironical questions, 
For instance, when Samson’s wife tear- 
fully intreats him to let her know the 
answer to his riddle, he says, “Behold, my 
father and my mother I have not told, 
and thee I shall tell.’’* The English ver- 
sions translate “Shall I tell thee?’ or 
“Should I tell you?” With our convention- 
al punctuation marks this is the only way 
to convey the meaning of Samson’s 
words; but in the Hebrew sentence there 
is nothing to indicate an interrogative. By 
his tone of voice, when Samson said “thee 
I shall tell,’”’ he let his wife know that he 
had no intention of doing anything of the 
kind. 

Another passage of this sort may be, 
“They do not despise a thief if he steals 
to satisfy his appetite when he is hun- 
gry.’”? This is contradicted in the next 
verse: ‘‘And if he is found he shall repay 
sevenfold; all the substance of his house 
he shall give.” So many commentators® 
would read the first as a question: “Do 
not men despise a thief even though he 
steals to satisfy his appetite when he is 
hungry?’’* In Hebrew and in the literal 
English translation the ironic or inter- 
rogative character of the statement could 
be indicated merely by the tone of voice. 

More puzzling is the statement, “If a 
man would give all the substance of his 
house for love, they would utterly despise 
him (or it),”’ im-yittén t§ et-kol-hén bété ba- 
dhabd béz yabizi lé.* There are no textual 
difficulties, but the meaning is not clear. 
Is the implication that if a man sacrificed 

% Judg. 14:16. 

27 Prov. 6:30. 

*%E.g., G. C. Martin in The New Century Bible. 


2?Such is A. R. Gordon's interpretation in Ar 
American Translation. By a textual emendation “de- 
spise’’ can be read “‘let off,’’ and this is accepted by 
Moffatt; but there is no support for this in any ancient 
version. 


3° Cant. 8:7b. 
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his wealth for love, he would be a laugh- 
ingstock? The context seems to forbid 
that interpretation, for it extols the power 
of love. Does the passage mean, then, that 
love is so precious that if a man tried to 
purchase it with his goods, he would meet 
only derision? Such interpretation is pos- 
sible. That the sentence is interrogative is 
suggested by G. Beer,*' who proposes the 
insertion of hd before béz. This would be in 
line with the context, as it would imply 
that if a man sacrificed all his material 
blessings for love, no one would blame 
him. It is unnecessary, however, to insert 
any particle; for the interrogative char- 
acter of the sentence could be shown by 
vocal pitch—‘“he would be indeed de- 
spised?”’ 

An often-quoted passage which has 
received conflicting interpretations is: 
“ ‘Come now, and let us reason together,’ 
saith Yahweh. ‘Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool.’ ’’’? Generally this statement 
has been taken at its face value and has 
been used in countless sermons as a prom- 
ise to those who repent.-George Adam 
Smith has written: ““And how pardon can 
be the end and logical conclusion of con- 
science is clear to us, who have seen how 
much of conscience is love, and that the 
Lord’s controversy is the reproach of His 
Father’s heart, and His jealousy to make 
His own consider all His ways of mercy 
towards them.’’** 

Those who would call attention to the 
justice as well as the love of God, however, 
have felt that such a concept is out of 
place in Isaiah’s denunciation of Zion. So 
they have considered the statement ironic. 
Some try to bring out the ironic force by 


* Kittel Bible (3d ed.), p. 1210 
"= Isa. 1:18. 


2 The Book of Isaiah (New York), pp. 13-14. 


translating, ‘‘let them be white as snow!’’** 
Others would make a rhetorical question, 
“Can they be white as snow?’ One may 
argue effectively that Isaiah meant exact- 
ly what he said or equally effectively that 
he meant the opposite of what he said. In 
the latter case he would have made him- 
self clear by his tone of voice. The people 
who heard him would have understood, 
but the scribe who recorded his words 
would have been unable to indicate their 
ironic character. 

By the changing of tone we can make a 
sentence mean the converse of what it 
means in plain print or in monotonous 
recitation. The acceptance of this prin- 
ciple opens a wide gate. Any statement 
may be taken as Pickwickian. “When J 
use a word,” said Humpty Dumpty to 
Alice, “it means just what I choose it to 
mean—neither more nor less.”’ 

“The question is,’’ said Alice, ‘whether 
you can make words mean so many differ- 
ent things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “which is to be master—that’s 
all.” 

Vil 


A passage which illustrates the way in 
which a simple passage is susceptible to 
different interpretations is the beginning 
of one of the best-known “Songs of As- 


cents’’ :* 
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There are no difficulties in translation: 
I lift up my eyes to the hills. 
From whence®*® cometh my help? 
My help is from Yahweh, 
the maker of heaven and earth. 
%So Owen C 
Bible 


% Ps. 121:1-2 


Whitehouse in The New Century 


**On lexicographical grounds has long 
been recognized as an interrogative, not a relative, as 
the A.V. has it. 
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The first clause, however, has at least 
four possible meanings. Following is an 
attempt to show how the various referents 
which the author may have had to the 
symbol “‘hills’”’ would affect the recitation 
of the poem. The system used will be that 
of Rulon 8. Wells,*’ who finds four pitch 
phonemes to differentiate “the phonemi- 
ally (i.e. perceptually and meaningfully) 
different pitch contours of English.”’ He 
uses the numerals 1 to 4, placed before 
syllables, to indicate pitch in ascending 
order. It is not presumed that the num- 
bers tell the whole story of pitch; but they 
are sufficient to indicate the rise and fall 
of voice. In case of a marked change of 
pitch on one syllable, more than one nu- 
meral may be used. One numeral may rep- 
resent the pitch of a succession of syl- 
lables. 

Probably the most common interpreta- 
tion of the verse in question takes the 
hills as the dwelling-place of Yahweh, the 
source of divine power. Yahweh was 
known as a God of the hills. He gave his 
law on Mount Sinai; he shone forth from 
Mount Paran; he spoke to Moses and 
Aaron in Mount Hor; he had his temple 
on Mount Zion. After a defeat by Ahab’s 
army the servants of the Syrian king 
Ben-hadad said: “Their god is a god of 
the hills; therefore they were stronger 
than we; but let us fight them on the plain, 
and surely we shall be stronger than 
they.’’*® Though the Syrians failed to win 
on the plains, the saying of the servants 
illustrates the general belief that Yahweh 
was particularly manifest in the moun- 
tains. So, according to Briggs,*® for in- 
stance, the first statement is one of exulta- 
tion and the question one of confidence. 


37“*The Pitch Phonemes of English,’’ Language, 
XXI, No. 1 (January—March, 1945), 27-39. 

*8[ Kings 20:23 

3% The Book of Psalms (“1I.C.C,”’ [New York, 1907}), 
II, 446. 


Thus, as the pilgrim nears Mount Zion, he 
exclaims: 
*I lift up my eyes to the *hills! 
“From *whence *cometh my ‘help? 
*My *help *is from Yah*weh, 
*the ‘maker of heaven? and “earth. 


Buttenwieser,*° on the other hand, tak- 
ing the hills to be the sure bulwarks and 
places of refuge, believes that the psalmist 
was disappointed and perplexed in not 
getting from them the help that he desired, 
so that he had to turn to Yahweh. So But- 
tenwieser inserts the word ‘‘querying”’ be- 
fore the question to indicate its querulous 
quality. The same effect can be attained 
by reading: 


2] lift up my eyes to the ‘hills. 
*From ‘whence *cometh my help? 
2My help is from Yah*weh, 
*the maker of heaven and ‘earth. 


Morgenstern" makes out a very good 
case for taking the hills, through which 
the pilgrim passes on his way to the Holy 
City, to be places where enemies and rob- 
bers lurk to pounce upon the unfortunate 
traveler. Ezra tells us: “I was ashamed to 
ask of the king a band of soldiers and 
horsemen to help against the enemy on 
the way, because we had spoken to the 
king, saying, ‘The hand of God is upon all 
them for good that seek him; but his pow- 
er and his wrath are against all them that 
forsake him.’ ’’*” Ezra was shaky about 
conditions on the road, however, so that 
he called a fast and a season of prayer to 
give added assurance of divine protection. 
If the psalm was written with thoughts of 
conditions such as those which faced Ezra, 
the first clause should be read with a qua- 
vering voice; the second should mark a 


4° Op. cit., p. 489. 
“Psalm 121,"" JBL, LVIII (1939), 311-23 


“@ Ezra 8:22 
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transition; the third should express con- 
fidence: 


21 lift up my eyes to the “hills. 
?From *whence cometh my ‘help? 
*My *help *is from Yah*weh 
*the *maker of heaven and earth. 


A fourth interpretation is one which I 
have not seen in print, though I presume 
that it has been published. It was pro- 
posed by George Adam Smith, and I 
learned of it from his brother, Hunter 
Smith, who used it while preaching in 
America in 1927. According to it, the hills 
were high places, the sanctuaries of pagan 
deities. So the loyal worshiper of Yahweh 
speaks the first clause in irony and then 
contrasts his God with the false gods of 
the local shrines: 


‘] *lift up my eyes to the ‘hills. 
?From whence cometh *my “help? 
3My “help is from Yahweh, 
*the maker of *heaven “and “earth. 


All of these interpretations are plausible. 
They depend on the interpreters’ sup- 
positions regarding the physical surround- 
ings at the time of the production of the 
poem. They may be made clearer by ges- 
tures and variations in pitch. We have, 
then, a clause which consists entirely of 
well-known words and with no textual 
problems, but which may have four dif- 
ferent meanings. 


Vill 

A great deal of Old Testament poetry, 
like this, defies our efforts to put it away 
finally as belonging to a certain time or 
situation, so that whatever interpretation 
we give it must be tentative. This does 
not mean, however, that attempts at in- 
terpretation are futile. Much of the best 
poetry is timeless. In a sense it is correct 
to say that the Old Testament poets and 
prophets “wrote better than they knew.” 
When Lincoln composed his Gettysburg 
Address, he was writing for a particular 
historical situation, and after delivering 
the address he thought it was a failure; but 
his words have proved appropriate on 
many subsequent occasions. 

Even when we are able to date a pas- 
sage and to determine what circumstances 
caused it to be written, we have not ex- 
hausted its usefulness. We have a right to 
enjoy a piece of literature and to take from 
it spiritual uplift, no matter whether the 
author originally intended to say exactly 
what the words now mean to us. Accord- 
ing to Hegel, “It is a matter of perfect in- 
difference where a thing originated; the 
only question is: ‘Is it true in and for it- 
self?’ ’’*8 So the poems and prophecies of 
the Old Testament, whatever their orig- 
inal applications, live, as always, a profit- 
able source for study and inspiration. 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


‘8 Philosophy of History, II, 3, 2 





TWO STUDIES IN ATHENIAN MANUMISSION 


WILLIAM LINN WESTERMANN 


URING the past century 876 usable 
inscriptions recording grants of 
liberty to slaves have been taken 

off various walls of the sacred precinct of 
Apollo at Delphi. The standardized for- 
mulas recounting these transactions as 
they appear in the inscribed records were 
undoubtedly the work of the Delphic 
priests. The modern task of transcribing 
and editing these documents was carried 
out in part by German scholars but chiefly 
by French epigraphists.' 

The documents cover almost three cen- 
turies—from 200 B.c. to a time close to 
A.p. 100. The method employed in mak- 
ing these grants of liberty was by the 
quasi-religious procedure of q trust sale 
of the slave to the god Apollo. The slave 
intrusted his money to the god for the 
purpose of his self-redemption. The mas- 
ter of the slave accepted the purchase 
price from the hands of the priests, who 
represented the god in the transaction. 
Those masters who used this system of 
manumission were for the greater part 
residents of Delphi; but they included, 
also, slaveowners from numerous inde- 
pendent city-states of central Greece and 
townsmen of member-cities of the Locri- 
an, Phocian, and Aetolian leagues, with an 
occasional citizen of Athens or one from 
Macedon or, now and again, a subject of 


1 They are most conveniently available as they ap- 
pear in the following publications: Collitz-Baunack- 
Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialektinschriften 
(GDI,) Vol. Il (Géttingen, 1899), Nos. 1684-2342; 
Bull hell., XXII (1898), 9-140 (121 docu- 
ments edited by G. Colin); and Fouwilles de Delphes, 
Vol. III, Fasc. 1, 2, 3, and 6, Epigraphie (Paris, 1929- 
39), ed. E. Bourguet, G. Colin, G. Daux, A. Salaé, and 
N. Valmin. The most recent full discussion of the 
documents describing the manumissions is that of G 
Daux in ‘‘Delphes au Ile™e et Ie si@cle,"’ Bibliothéque 
des écoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, CXL 
(Paris, 1936), esp. pp. 46-209. 
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some city still farther removed from the 
radius of direct Delphic influence.* 

The accounts of these trust sales as 
posted by the priests of Apollo are called 
anagraphai. They vary widely in length 
and fulness of statement ;* but there is one 
essential of the transactions which is al- 
ways present.‘ That essential is the ex- 
plicit enumeration of two, three, or four 
elements of the liberty which the new 
freedman had acquired. These “four free- 
doms,”” when they are all given, appear 
usually in this order: status as an individ- 
ual; protection from illegal seizure or ar- 
rest; freedom of choice of work, that is, 
“occupational option”; and the privilege 
of moving wheresoever the new freedman 
wishes, which I have elsewhere called 
“spatial mobility.’ 

In the records of these self-redemptions 
as published by the priests the first two 
of the four characteristics of freedom al- 
ways appear. They represent, therefore, 
the two possessions which a free man 
must have and must retain, according to 
the analysis of freedom which recom- 
mended itself to the formula-making 
priests of Apollo. The four, taken to- 
gether, amount to a descriptive formula, 


? Daux, op. cit., pp. 490-96 


* GDI, No. 1914, e.g., has 79 words, No. 1906 has 
92 words, whereas Nos. 1752 and 1755 run beyond 
twice that length. Only in slight degree is the differ- 
ence caused by the double-<dating and necessary ex- 
pansion of essential phrases when the manumittor was 
resident in another city-state than Delphi. The differ- 
ences depend upon the type of the sale (whether with 
or without continuing indentured services) and the 
manumittor's willingness to pay for a more imposing 
publication 


‘The sale to the god is “for freedom.”’ See Paul 
Koschaker in Abhandlungen der sdchsischen Akademie, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, XLII (1934), No. 1, 39—40. 

5’ Westermann in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, II (1943), 10. 
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though not a definition, of personal liber- 
ty. The last two elements, the free choices 
of activity and of movement, seem rather 
to have been classed as privileges avail- 
able to a free man than as inalienable 
rights. The disposal or the retention of 
these two privileges was evidently re- 
garded as a matter of the freedman’s op- 
tion. The choice must be his;* but in prac- 
tice, both in ancient and in modern econo- 
mies, the free man may, and almost con- 
stantly does, barter away by contract 
some part of his control of these options 
in the pressing business of earning a 
living.’ 

At Delphi two distinct types of these 
manumissions appear. The first is that of 
an outright and unrestricted sale to the 
god wherein the entire price agreed upon 
is paid to the vendor immediately and 
accepted by him. The freedman becomes 
immediately and completely free to work 
at what he wishes and to go where he 
wishes. This type comprises about three- 
fourths of the total number of the rec- 
ords found in the temenos of Apollo. In 
the second type the slave agreed that, 
as freedman, he would accept certain in- 
fringements affecting the last two ele- 
ments of his new-found liberty—that of 
free activity and that of movement. This 
may be called the paramone form of manu- 
mission. Under its provisions the freed- 
man contractually agreed to “remain 
with” (paramenein) his former owner and 
to carry out all his orders, ‘‘as far as pos- 
sible.”’ This qualification of the extent of 
his services appears constantly in the 
paramone grants. Since, however, the 


*The late Bronislaw Malinowski in his Freedom 
and Civilization (New York, 1944), p. 60, has present- 
ed the idea of these two personal options as parts of 
freedom, obviously without consciousness that he was 
reproducing the thought of the Delphic priests: ‘The 
sound theory of freedom consists in the realization 
that men must have scope for the choice of what they 


want to do and where they want to get.” 
’ Westermann, Historical 


(1944-45). 216-18. 


Review, L 


American 


freedman agreed to do some labor serv- 
ices for his manumittor, he must neces- 
sarily “‘remain’’ in the same town or city- 
state as his former owner. Only this de- 
gree of restriction upon his freedom of 
movement was implicit in the Delphic 
understanding of the paramone. 

At Delphi the restrictions upon the 
privilege of working as the freedman 
chose and where he wished were not, as 
far as can be seen, fixed in any city-state 
law. They were the outcome of contrac- 
tual agreement between the two parties 
concerned: the slaveowner and the slave 
who was aspiring for self-redemption. 
Also by agreement the former owner 
might retain some part of the right of 
punishment which he had formerly held 
over his slave. As a part of the right to 
penalize the freedman a clause is fre- 
quently found in the paramone manumis- 
sions to the effect that, in case of nonful- 
filment of the required services, the sale 
to the god might, by court action, be de- 
clared incomplete (a7eA#s) and voidable 
(&xupos).* If a decision were reached, in a 
court case of this kind, condemning the 
paramone freedman, and the sale to the 
god was voided as a result of this decision, 
the slave would revert to his previous 
status of enslavement. 

Customarily the paramone agreement, 
when this type of manumission was fol- 
lowed, was formally worded to endure 
for the life-expectancy of the owner. In 
point of fact the freedman was permitted 
to pay out money in lieu of some part of 
his indentured services; and customarily 
he did so. The period of the indentures 
lasted in reality from one to eighteen 
years, as we know from a score of official 
releases (apolyseis) from these obligations 


’ Examples of paramone manumissions with the 
right to physical punishment and voidability by court 
action are: GDI, No. 1819, ll. 6-7, 9-10: No. 1944. Il 
10-13; Fouilles de Delphes, III, 3, 6, ll. 10-11. Cf. Ko- 
schaker in Abh sdchs Aked., Klasse, 
XLII, No. 1, 31, 38-49. 
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which have come down together with the 
reports of the corresponding paramone 
manumissions. The average length of the 
paramone amounted to ten years in twenty- 
three usable cases which we have.® 

In the Delphic manumissions there are 
seven cases, out of the total of 876 manu- 
mission records which I could use, in 
which the slave resorted to a temporary 
loan company (eranos) for a noninterest- 
bearing advance of a part of the money 
with which to finance his self-redemption. 
There are three peculiarities which mark 
these eranot as uniquely Hellenic. They 
were organized merely for the one loan, 
that is, purely ad hoc; they were appar- 
ently not subject to state regulation of 
any kind; and they paid no interest. They 
were clearly social in purpose and quite 
distinct from regular interest-bearing 
loans, which are constantly distinguished 
under the word daneia. In the Delphic 
group of seven manumissions based upon 
eranos loans, six were for outright and un- 
restricted grants of freedom.'® Only one 
was set up in connection with a paramone 
(indentured service) grant of liberty." 


I. THE SILVER BOWLS OF 
ATHENIAN FREEDMEN 
In JG, II-I1P, 2, 1553-78, a number of 
lists have been published of the names of 
freedmen who had paid money to the 
city of Athens in the form of silver bowls, 
each of the weight and value of 100 
drachmas."® These have long since been 
recognized as being the kind of silver 
bowls éteXevbepixai) which the 
treasurers of Athens accounted for in 


(diarat 


* The documentation of these statements will be 
presented in a forthcoming study 

1° GDI, Nos. 1772, 1791, 1804, 1878, 1909, and 
2317. 

1 GDI, No. 1754. In Fouilles de Delphes, U1, 6, 15, 
an eranos is not involved. The freedman merely 
agreed to pay some interest-bearing loans (daneia) 
which his former owner had previously contracted 

12 Sometimes the amounts paid in silver are not 
given, as in the list 7G, II-III’, 2, 1576. 


their financial reports of 320-319 Bc." 
and of about six years later."* In the stere. 
otyped formulas of these inscriptions the 
freedman’s hame may appear in the nomi- 
native with a participal form agreeing 
with it, the verb for “has paid in” being 
omitted. A standard example of this usual 
form is:'® ‘“‘Mnesithea, wool-weaver, resi- 
dent in Piraeus, winning (her suit) 
against Dionysius, an isoteles, (has de- 
posited) a bowl of 100 (drachmas) 
weight.’’'® A deviation from this reads as 
follows: ‘‘Heraclides, pot-maker, dwelling 
in Cerami, has won (his case) against 
Autocles, son of Chaerippus, of (the 
deme) Pithus.’’!” 

As a variant of this formula the name 
of the former owner of the freedman or 
freedwoman sometimes appears in the 
nominative, as the active agent in the 
transaction, in this way: ‘“Niceratus, son 
of Niceratus, of Melite (and) Phidippus, 
son of Sosidemus, of Xypete, (have re- 
leased) Conon, a boy, residing in Melite. 
Bow!—100 (drachmas weight).’’'® 

Three important steps toward the pres- 
ent understanding of these inscriptions 
should be noted.'® The first was the ex- 
pression by Rangabé, in his translations 

1G, LI-ILL, 2, 1469, ll. 5-6, 15. These silver bowls 
are plain payments in silver of 100 drachmas, not dedi- 
cations. Just so in Plato's will (Diogenes Laertius 
Vitae philosophorum iii. 42) the silver bowl weighing 


(@&xoveary) 165" is cash on hand just as much as the 
three minas silver which precede it 


“7G, II-IIP, 2, 1480, 1.9 


'8 The English words in parentheses in my transla- 
tion indicate that they do not appear in the elliptical 
Greek formulation 


1 7G, II-IIl?, 2, 1554, 14-17. An isoteles was a 
metic who had the privilege of paying citizen taxes in 
full. 

17 Thid., 1576, 69-72 

18 Jbid., 1559 B, 83-85. The boy, Conon, in his 
enslavement was under dual ownership 


'®? Summarized statements of these discussions are 
available, with all the necessary references, in Michel 
Clere’s thesis, Les Météques atheniens (Paris, 1893), 
pp. 286-94, and in Aristide Calderini’s La Manomis- 
stone e la condizione dei liberti in Grecia (Milan, 1908), 
pp. 424-34 
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of parts of the lists,*° of the belief that the 
freedmen and freedwomen who were men- 
tioned had stood trial on some accusation 
and had been acquitted.*! The second was 
the connection established by Kohler, 
and mentioned in a previous paragraph, 
between the payments in the lists of ac- 
quitted freedmen and freedwomen and 
the “freedmen bowls’’ (diad\ac erevdepi- 
xai) which appear in 7G, II-IIP, 2, 1469 
and 1480." The third was the correct 
restoration [.... dixac aroloraciov in the 
aption of JG, II-III’, 2, 1578, through a 
brilliant suggestion of Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff.2* General acceptance of his res- 
toration by the epigraphists transmuted 
Rangabé’s theory into a confident belief 
that the names of freedmen were those of 
persons who had been acquitted in court 
trials, called dikai apostasiou, with the ex- 
planation that these “‘trials for abandon- 
ment’’ were merely “feigned,’’ or pro 
forma, actions in imitation of actual dikaz 
apostasiou, 

A definition of the real Athenian action 
for abandonment has been clearly, though 
elliptically, given by the lexicographer 
Harpocration: “It is a kind of action 
against freedmen permitted to those who 
have freed them if they (the freedmen) 
abandon (their former owners) or register 
another person as patron and do not 
earry out those things which the laws 
command.’’** There is little doubt that 
Harpocration was here referring to a spe- 

Alexandros Rangabé, Antiquités helléniques, Vol 
II (1855), Nos. 881, 882. This was considered an error 


by W. Kohler in Arch. Ynstitut des deutschen Reiches, 
Athen. Mitth., III (1878), 173 
* This is, without question, the meaning of drogi- 
yer. See Mayer-Schoemann-Lipsius, Das _  attische 
Recht und Rechtsverfahren (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 623 
24, n. 12 
2 W. Kohler in Arch 
Athe Mitth., LIT, 173-77 
Hermes, XXII (1887), 110, n. 1 


** Harpocrationis Lexicon in decem oratores Altticos, 


Inst des Reiches, 


deut 


8.0. “‘drocraciou™: dixn ris dori card Trav drehevbepwhivrwr dedo- 
pirg rois dweXevOepdoagw dav adlorwrrai re ae’ abradv § tre- 


pov éxiypadwrrat rpograrny «ai 4 xeXelove wy of vopor ph TOLaoU 


cifically Athenian type of legal action. 
The statutory results of conviction or ac- 
quittal in the actual trials of freedmen in 
the Athenian state under this charge are 
given by Harpocration as follows: “And 
those who are condemned necessarily be- 
come slaves; but those who have won the 
suits, already (being) free men, (become 
so) completely.”” The Greek text of Har- 
pocration, where it deals with the acquit- 
tals, is highly contracted : rods wer addvras de? 
dovAous eivac, rods b¢ vixnoavras TEeAEws Hdn EXev- 
dépovs. The exact phrase, #5n édevbépous, re- 
appears in the fairly contemporary will of 
the Peripatetic school head, Theophrastus, 
and in the same sense: ‘Of the boys (zaidwy 
in the meaning of “‘slaves’’) I manumit 
Molo and Timo and Parmenio (who are) 
already free.”** If they were “already 
free,’ the only thing that Theophrastus 
could still release them from would be the 
indentured services, to 
which they were obligated. This conclusion 
is supported in the will of Lyco®’ by his 
testamentary provision that he remitted 
the self-redemption payments’ still to be 
made to him by a former slave named 
Demetrius, who was “long since free.” 

The best point of departure for the 
understanding of the Greek city-state 
systems of manumissions in general is to 
be found in the Delphic examples of the 
trust sale to Apollo. So far as we know, 
the method of the trust sale of a slave to 
the god which was followed at Delphi 
was not employed at Athens. The resi- 


paramone, or 


2» This is clear, both from the general title of his 
Lexicon and from the fact that his examples of the 
dike apostasiou are all from Athenian sources 
which he mentions are Lysias, Against Aristodemus 
Hyperides, Against Demetria; and Aristotle's Polity of 
the Athenians. The orations of Lysias and Hyperides 
are lost 


Those 


2% Diogenes Laertius v. 2. 55 (Theo 
éXevBépous adi nur 
2? Ibid. v. 4. 72 (Lyco) 


phrastus): én 


28 Thid.: Anuynrpiw per Acvipw radai bvri Adinus ra NOTpa 
The /ytra are the instalment payments which were 
required in the process of the working-out and the 
liquidation of the paramone obligations. 
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dents of that state were obviously con- 
tent to rely upon the usual civil proce- 
dures of granting liberty or upon the wide- 
spread custom of freeing faithful slaves 
in their wills. In any case, or under any 
method of liberation, the slave would 
either (1) be freed outright and without 
restrictions upon the liberty granted him; 
(2) be freed outright but at a later fixed 
time under a “‘deferred,”’ or “suspended,” 
manumission which would be complete 
when it went into force; or (3) be granted 
his freedom with the duty of carrying on 
remaining (paramone) obligations toward 
his former owner. At Delphi the details 
of the paramone manumission, routed over 
the detour of the trust sale to the god, and 
the services toward the former owner re- 
quired under it, were fixed by contractual 
agreement in the bill of sale to the god. 
At Athens these obligations of the para- 
mone were fixed by law.*° 

If the freedman under paramone duties 
at Athens was declared guilty of abandon- 
ment, according to the Athenian statu- 
tory provision, he would revert to his 
previous status of enslavement to his for- 
mer owner. If acquitted, the former slave 
(who was already free) would be declared 
“completely’’ (reXéws) free. This can mean 
only that further services due to-his for- 
mer owner would be extinguished. 

In the Delphian phraseology of the 
trust sale to the god a similarity of essen- 
tial idea is to be noted, with use of the 
same root-word as in the word redéws of 
the quotation from Harpocration. If the 
former slave under paramone did not live 
up to the obligations which he had agreed 
to perform, a suit might be entered 
against him in which the trust sale might 

2? See Harpocration's statement, under darocragiov: 
“It is an action against those who have been manu- 
mitted granted to those who freed them if they (the 
freed persons) should not do what the laws order.”’ 


Note the use of the root of drograciov in the Delphic 
release GDI, No. 1919, L. 1: dréoray xai drediOny. 


be declared “‘void and incomplete’’ (axvpos 
cai 4-redns), if an arrangement to that 
effect had been made between the con- 
tracting parties of the paramone, namely, 
the freedman and his former owner. If the 
decision fell against the freedman, under 
the Athenian statutory provision and un- 
der the Delphic contractual agreement as 
well, the result would be that the freed- 
man would revert into enslavement. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
persons whose names are posted in the 
Athenian lists of payments by the 100- 
drachma silver bowls (JG, II-IIP, 2, 
1553-78) were ‘‘already free.’’ For if they 
were of servile status when the trials for 
abandonment took place, there would be 
no sense in Harpocration’s statement 
that, if convicted, they would necessarily 
become slaves again. It is, therefore, ob- 
vious that the simulated dikai apostasiou 
of these lists could not have been con- 
ducted for the purpose of manumitting 


slaves. This leaves, for me, only one pos- 
sibility. The persons who were tried in the 
feigned dikat apostasiou of the Athenian 


inscriptions were, without exception, 
freedmen and freedwomen who had been 
under ‘‘paramone”’ obligations to their for- 
mer owners. Therefore, the use of the “‘ficti- 
tious” trials for abandonment, with pre- 
determined result of acquittal, was a de- 
vice employed at Athens to attain the re- 
lease (apolysis) of the freedman from his 
bondage service obligations. At Delphi 
this result was usually accomplished by 
an implicit or expressed agreement that 
the services could be ended by an addi- 
tional payment of money, with an instru- 
ment of release, called an apolysis, in 
proof of the extinction of the obligations. 

A typical Delphic apolysis reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In the archonship of Cleomantis, 
son of Dion (?), in the month Ilaeus, 
Theodora, having accepted three minas, 
has released Apollonia from her para- 
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mone (améd\voe Tas Tapayovas). Her moth- 
er, Sopatra, who was present, expressed 
agreement. Witnesses, the same.”’*° Simi- 
lar documents of release from paramone 
emanating from Athens are unknown; 
and it is most probable that none were 
given. It seems, in fact, that they were 
quite unnecessary because the decisions 
in the simulated trials for abandonment, 
as published, were usually combined with 
an acknowledgment by the state of re- 
ceipt of the payment of 100 drachmas. 
This government posting of the decision 
and the payment to the state would stand, 
for the freed persons, as a sufficient pub- 
lie testimonial both of the original grant 
of freedom with paramone and of the elim- 
ination of the paramone residua of their 
former enslavement. 

Wherever the silver (by weight) in the 
silver-bowl payments is given or is not 
lost,*' it is always a flat amount of 100 
drachmas,*® whether the freedman acquit- 
ted in the simulated suit was a man, a 
woman, a boy, or a girl, and whatever his 
or her occupation might be. It must, 
therefore, represent the payment of a 
blanket fixed charge, which was quite 
independent of the value of services which 
the freed person could render under his, 
or her, paramone obligations. It has been 
customary to regard these silver bowls as 
thank offerings dedicated to the god by 
the former slaves for their manumission. 
This would mean that they were thank 
offerings made by freed persons who had 

*” GDI, No, 2200. The witnesses are ‘‘the same’’ 
as those in No. 2199, which is the record of the original 
trust sale of Apollonia to the god Apollo. For the 
apolyseis at Delphi consult, for the present, Paul 


Koschaker in Abh. sdchs. Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse, 
XLII, No. 1, 36, 39 


"In three lists (7G, II—-III*, 2, 1575, 1576, 1578) 
the weight in drachmas is not given. In 114 individual 
cases of freedmen names the amounts can be read. In 
%4 scattered cases the amount is lost by fragmentation 
of the documents 


* The 100 drachmas weight in silver was equal in 
value to 100 drachmas in Athenian silver coinage 


been liberated from their enslavement 
sometime previously, and may, indeed, 
have been free for a number of years. 
There is no proof of what the payments 
were for; but I would venture that the 
Athenian law required a tax for the apoly- 
sis from paramone just as taxes were im- 
posed on manumissions and upon sales of 
slaves. This blanket amount of 100 drach- 
mas would, I should say, include the 
charges for the court procedure and the 
publication fee.** 

Comparisons between the Attic 100- 
drachma (one mina) payments to the 
city-state, the many three- to five-mina 
payments for self-redemption by slaves 
at Delphi in the second century B.c.,** and 
the state taxes and fees exacted upon slave 
sales in Egypt about 198-197 B.c.* might 
be helpful in the attempt to determine 
the nature of the 100-drachma silver- 
bowl payments. In the Ptolemaic realm 
of that time the state took in, as total 
taxes and fees upon the more usual forms 
of slave sales, from 17.83 to 20.17 per 
cent of the purchase price of the slave (ad 
valorem) .* Starting from this exact knowl- 
edge out of a period not too remote from 
the Attic silver-bowl payments (the 
phialai exeleutherikai), the Athenian flat 
payments of 100 drachmas still seem in- 
ordinately high until they are closely 

‘8 The publication fee which was paid by freedmen 
in a number of towns in central Greece at the time of 
the Roman domination for having their names posted 
upon a stone slab is known to us. It usually stood at 
15 staters, which equaled 22} drachmas or the same 
amountas estimated in denaria. See, e.g., 7G, 1X, 2,.Nos 


13-22, from Hypata; Nos. 71-78, from Lamia; Nos 
107-9, from Halus; Nos. 539-68, from Larisa 

** Moritz Bloch in his dissertation, Di 
delphischen Freilassungsin- 
schriften (Strassburg, 1914), worked with incomplete 
information, it is true, but his conclusion (p. 24) still 
holds that the rule for the self-purchase price at Del- 
phi was from three to five minas 

* P. Columbia Inv., 480, published by Wester- 
mann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt (New York, 
1929). 


Preilas- 


sungsbedingungen der 


* Ibid., pp. 13, 15. Cf. Friedrich Oertel’s review of 
Westermann's book in Gnomon, VIII (1932), 648-49 
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analyzed with the limited amount of com- 
parative data at hand. 

In the Delphic arrangements for re- 
lease from the paramone, in the few cases 
for which we have both the original 
amount paid for the self-redemption*’ 
and the later payment made for the release 
from the indentured services (paramone), 
the prices paid for the releases from para- 
mone may be one-third of the original 
amount paid,** one-half of it,** three- 
fifths,*° or an amount exactly the same 
as the original payment.“ The indications 
which we have from Athens of the usual 
slave prices in the fourth century B.c. are 
that they averaged about 200-300 drach- 
mas.” In the following calculation I am 
compelled to assume that the ratios of the 


3? The original payment to the slaveowner (vendor 
to the god) is not given in GDI, No. 2192, ll. 3-4 and 
in No. 2199, ll. 3-6. The payments for release are five 
minas in No. 2192, ll. 8-9, and three minas in No 
2199, ll. 11-12 

*° GDI, No. 1717, 1. 3, three minas manumission 
price; ibid., ll. 5, 9-10, one mina, or the furnishing of 
another slave in her place, as the price of release from 
the paramone 


3° GDI, No. 1749, 1. 2—original self-redemption 
price, three minas; ibid., 1. 5, release from paramone, 
three half-minas. The release appears as No. 1750. In 
it the statement is made that the required amount 
was paid. 

4° GDI, No. 1918, L. 3—the original trust sale (or 
self-purchase) price, five minas. In the document of 
release, No. 1919, the apolysis cost was three minas. 

“Equal payments of three minas for the paramone 
grant of liberty and for the release in GDI, Nos. 2324, 
ll. 6 and 15. See also an original sale for three minas 
in Fouilles de Del phes, I11, 3, 32anda novatio, orsecond- 
ary sale to the god, of the sameslave at the same price, 
in GDI, No. 2143. The editors of F. de D., 
are in error, I think, in their belief that the three minas 
of the secondary sale (novatio) were not actually paid. 
The annulment of the first sale (F. de D., III, 3, 32) 
was an annulment of the services only (operae) under 
the paramone (G.DJI., No. 2143, ll. 12-13). The original 
self-redemption price was not paid back by the former 
owner; and he certainly received the second payment 
of three minas. 

In Colin, No. 40 (in BCH, Vol. X XII), the original 
sale price is not stated ; but the payment for the release 
is fixed at three minas plus the furnishing of a slave 
child one year old (Colin, No. 40, ll. 6-7). Colin, No 
41, is the document of release ({aréAuce]... . ras 
wapayoras) from these services. It states that the condi- 
tions of payment for the apolysis had been met. 

v. «2 See Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, Suppl., VI, 915— 
7 


prices for release from the paramone to 
the original self-redemption payments 
were about the same at Athens in the 
fourth century B.c. as they were at Delphi 
in the second century B.c. The value of 
the labor services (operae) cannot be 
reckoned in either case; and they are elim. 
inated from the calculation. 

Applying the Delphic ratios of the 
prices of the releases (one-third, one-half, 
three-fifths, or an amount equal to the 
original self-purchase payment) to the 
200-300-drachma average for slave sales 
at Athens, the totals of the money pay- 
ments in paramone manumissions in 
fourth-century Athens would work out as 
follows. Adding one-third to the original 
payment, the total (in paramone manu- 
missions) would be 266-400 drachmas. 
At one-half of the original manumission 
price it would come to 300-450 drachmas; 
at three-fifths, to 320-480 drachmas; on 
the basis of equal payments, to 400-600 
drachmas. Accepting my suggestion that 
the 100-drachma (one mina) silver-bowl 
payments of the freedman lists at Athens 
(7G, Il-III®, 2, 1553-78) include the 
manumission and release taxes and the 
court costs and fees for the feigned trials, 
they will be found to compare tairly 
closely with the percentages of the taxes 
and fees on slaves as known to us from 
Ptolemaic Egypt. They would range from 
16.67 per cent of the total amount paid to 
the manumittor to 38.40 per cent of 
that amount, as against the 17.83 to 20.17 
per cent taken by the Egyptian state on 
sales of slaves about 200 B.c. 

If the combination and analysis which 
is proposed above has any value, it fol- 
lows that the earnings to be derived at 
Athens by slaveholders from leasing out 
slaves trained in the handicrafts, or even 
from unskilled slave laborers, must have 
been high to warrant the exaction by the 
state of such percentages of the customary 
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slave values in taxes and fees upon manu- 
missions. On this assumption of high 
earnings the plan of Xenophon for the 
state purchase and renting-out of slaves, 
as presented in the brochure Upon the 
Revenues, becomes something more than 
the fantasy of an economic dreamer. He 
believed that the increase in the numbers 
of slaves to be purchased by the state 
from an original 1,200 to 6,000, and there- 
after to 10,000, could be financed by their 
earnings as labor leased out to the entre- 
preneurs of the silver-mine operations 
and to other enterprisers. Noteworthy 
in respect to the high indirect taxes on 
slaves at Athens (import and export and 
sale taxes) is his statement that, before 
the Decelean War, the income derived by 
the state from slaves in private owner- 
ship formed an important part of its rev- 
enues. *4 
II. MANUMISSIONS IN THE WILLS 
OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 

The will of Plato and those of the first 
four heads of the Lyceum—Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Strato, and Lyco—have 
been preserved by Diogenes Laertius 
in his Lives of the Philosophers.” Since the 
publication of Ivo 
study, 


Bruns’s scholarly 


Die Testamente der griechischen 
Philosophen,” there seems to be no dis- 


* Xenophon Vectigalia iv. 23 ff. For a careful dis- 
cussion of the ideal average net earnings of one obol 
per day from a skilled-laborer slave see Friedrich 
Oertel in Rhein. Museum, LX XIX (1930), 233 

“ Xenophon Vectigalia iv. 25 


* Diogenes Laertius Vitae philosophorum v. 1. 11- 
16; v. 2. 51-57: v. 3. 61-64; v. 4. 69-74. Epicurus 
also manumitted four slaves by will (Diog. Laert. x 
16-21); but the sole method employed by him was 
that of outright and unrestricted liberation, with no 
continuing services attached under the paramone re- 
lation. Since his testament offers nothing of value for 
this study, I am omitting it 

“Ivo Bruns, Savigny Zeitschrift, rom. Abtheilung, 
I (1880), 1-52. For acceptance of the genuineness of 
the wills of Strato and Lyco see Capelle’s discussions 
of these two men in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, XIII, 
2307 (Lyco), and 1Va, 279 (Strato). See also the un- 
hesitating use of the Peripatetic legacies by U. von 
Wilamowitz in Antigonos von Karystos (“Philologische 
Untersuchungen,"’ Vol. IV), pp. 265-69 


position either among legal scholars or 
among the philologists to doubt their au- 
thenticity. These wills have an intrinsic 
human interest all their own in the history 
of Athens at a time when its life was still 
vibrant and dynamic. They have a par- 
ticular importance, also, as evidence for 
the Greek law of testaments in the late 
fourth and third centuries B.c. Quite 
aside from these values, they throw con- 
siderable light upon the Greek institution 
of slavery of that time, particularly upon 
the transition from slave status into free- 
dom by testamentary disposition. The 
center of their interest for the purposes of 
this brief inquiry is the appearance of 
continuing bondage services in the manu- 
missions of several of the slaves of the 
Peripatetic leaders. 

The Attic lists of manumissions by 
simulated trials for abandonment (dikaz 
apostasiou) in IG, I-III’, 2, 1553-78 are 
dated about 330 B.c. The will of Aristotle 
went into effect in 322 B.c. Those of the 
first three scholarchs fall within a century 
after Aristotle’s death. There is no avail- 
able information which suggests that any 
radical change occurred in the Athenian 
institution of slavery in that century. We 
are fairly safe, therefore, in assuming that 
the slave liberations in the four Athenian 
wills and the releases of freedmen from 
their paramone obligations in the Atheni- 
an silver-bowl lists are to be judged in the 
same general frame of laws upon manu- 
mission. 

Assuming that Aristotle’s suggestions 
for disposal of his property were complete- 
ly up to date at the time of his death, he 
certainly had fourteen slaves when his 
will went into effect, possibly even sixteen 
or seventeen.*’ Of this number of fourteen 

‘? The doubt as to the total arises from the fact 
that Aristotle does not give the number of boy slaves 
who acted as his personal attendants. There were 


certainly two of them. I would not be inclined to put 
them at more than five. Note that Herpyllis, the wife 
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to seventeen, seven were to be retained in 
slavery, being left as legacies to people of 
his household. The rest, seven or more, 
depending upon the number of his person- 
al attendants, were manumitted. The 
seven who were left as legacies were as- 
signed as follows: Herpyllis, wife or con- 
cubine of Aristotle, was to retain as her 
own property three household servants 
(Oeparaivas rpeis), if she desired them. 
Also she was to keep a girl attendant 
(ra:dioxny) whom she already had and to 
receive a boy named Pyrrhaeus. Ambracis, 
a slave woman, but now to become free, 
was to keep as her property a girl who had 
already been acting as her servant." 
Thales, a free companion of Aristotle 
(possibly one of his freedmen from former 
days), was to have a second slave girl in 
addition to the young girl, a bought serv- 
ant, which he already possessed. ** 

It is the manumissions rather than the 
legacies of slaves which are of the greatest 
interest. Only one slave, the woman Am- 
bracis, was freed outright. Obviously, she 
was a servant of long standing, attached 
in her duties to Pythias, Aristotle’s young 
daughter.*° Four male slaves—Lycho, 
Philo, Olympius, and his son—were to be 
freed, but not until the marriage of Pyth- 
ias should have taken place. Clearly these 
are deferred, or suspended, manumissions, 
of the type so common in the testamen- 
tary freeing of slaves in our postbellum 
South.®! 


or concubine of Aristotle, had but one attendant slave 
before Aristotle's death (Diog. Laert. v. 1. 13); and 
Thales, a household companion of Aristotle, was to 
have two young girls as servants after Aristotle's 
death 

48 Diog. Laert. v. 1. 14 

49 Thid. 


5° Bruns, in Savigny Zeitschrift, rom. Abt., I, 16, 18. 
After the marriage of the daughter, Pythias, the freed- 
woman Ambracis was to be paid a legacy of 500 
drachmas out of the estate. 

‘t Helen T. Catterall, Judicial Cases concerning 
Slavery and the Negro, U1 (Washington, 
1932): Georgia case of Knight v. Hardeman, p. 40; Ala- 
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The arrangements for the several boys 
(number not given) who had acted as 
Aristotle’s personal servants are blurred 
by the fact that Aristotle’s will, both jn 
the Greek of Diogenes Laertius and in the 
Arab version given in translation by Ivo 
Bruns, is not complete in form or in its 
property specifications.” Jt was the ex- 
pressed wish of Aristotle that the slaves 
were not to be sold. Nor were they to be 
distributed among the heirs mentioned 
for legacies—‘‘but they (presumably the 
executors) are to use them; and when they 
(the slave boys) come of age they (the ex- 
ecutors) are to manumit them according 
to value (xar’ agiav).’®* There are only two 
legal possibilities which can explain, as 
far as I can see, Aristotle’s desire that they 
be not sold from the estate but that they 
be used by the estate until the time of 
their prospective manumission. The first 
would be to manumit them immediately 
with continuing bondage services (with 
paramone, that is) and release (apolysis) 
therefrom when they had passed out of 
the age of legal minority, at a valuation 
then to be determined. The second meth- 
od would be by a deferred manumission, 
the manumission price to be decided un- 
der this system, also, xar’ dgiav, that is, 
“according to a valuation” taken at that 
time.** In either case the intention is that 
they are to redeem themselves at a price 
which would be set, one judges, by the 
possibilities of their earning capacity. The 
fact that the estate was to use the boys 
leads me to favor the paramone explana- 
tion. It is no objection to this view that 


bama case of Abercrombie's Executors v. Abercrombie’ 
Heirs, p. 206; Louisiana case of Maranthe et al. v. Hun- 
ter et. al., p. 650. These are random citations out of 
many cases 


52 Bruns, in Savigny Zeitschrift, rom. Abt., I, 15-16 

53 Diog. Laert. v. 1. 15. 

8¢ For xa7’ 4tiav in the papyri from Egypt under 
Ptolemaic and Roman domination, meaning ‘‘accord- 
ing to the productive capacity"’ of land, see Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, XI (1925), 170. 
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they were to be set free immediately and 
still to be “set free’? at the end of the 
paramone period. This was, in fact, the 
regular practice in the Delphic manumis- 
sions with paramone that, when the period 
of the work obligations was ended, the 
paramone freedman was, for the second 
time, declared to be free and immune from 
illegal arrest or seizure.® 

The remaining three Peripatetic wills 
are legally complete, and the disposal of 
the slave properties contained therein 
quite simple. Theophrastus had long since 
freed two of his former slaves, Pompylus 
and Threpte, who were presumably man 
and wife. The will states that they had 
been very useful to him and that they 
are to retain any properties which he had 
given them, to have 2,000 drachmas in ad- 
dition from the estate, and to receive a 
slave girl named Somatale.* The total 
of his actual slave holdings numbered 
seven—the girl, Somatale, and six males. 
Two of the six males, Manes and Collias, 
are now freed by the terms of the will but 
are to be under a paramone arrangement 
for four years.*’ During this time they 
were to work in the gardens of the Lyce- 
um without incurring blame. At the expi- 
ration of the four years, they would be re- 
leased from their work obligations. Dur- 
ing the four years of the paramone they 

* Out of scores of examples, the following refer- 
ences are taken, representing, in chronological se- 
quence, manumissions of the second and first centuries 
B.c. and of the first century after Christ: GDI, Nos 
2034, 1703, 2210 (a secondary sale following No 


2192); Fouilles de Delphes, III, 1, 303; III, 6, 126 
(= Colin, No. 115, in Bull. de corr. hell., Vol. XXII) 


* Diog. Laert. v. 2. 54 


‘? Ibid. 55. The verb expressing the manumission 
is in the present tense: a¢inu: evdipovs. The verb ex- 
pressing the paramone relation appears in participial 
form in the aorist tense; “‘I (now) set them free, they 
having remained in paramone for four years in the 
garden and having assisted in the work without in- 
curring blame.'' Regenbogen in his discussion of 
Theophrastus in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll-Mittelhaus, 
RE, Suppl., VII, 1362, seems to equate the paramone 
manumissions with deferred grants. Legally and in 
their economic results they differ markedly. 


would be in the same situation as the 
paramone freedmen of the Attic silver- 
bowl lists except that they would not need 
to resort to feigned trials to obtain their 
releases (apolyseis) from their work obli- 
gations The term of the paramone was 
fixed by will. The release at the end of the 
four years would enter into effect auto- 
matically except if some lapse (a4uaprnua) 
respecting the paramone terms were 
charged against them. Two slaves were 
left as legacies, one to each of two friends 
and colleagues of the school, Demotimus 
and Neleus. One slave, Euboeus, was to be 
sold. This is the sole instance in the entire 
group of Peripatetic wills of a direct order 
that a slave be sold out of the estate in- 
ventories. 

The death of Strato ‘“‘the Physicist’’ 
occurred somewhere in the last two years 
of the 127th Olympiad, that is, in the pe- 
riod 270-268 s.c.** Since his property as 
scholarch, except for specified legacies, 
was left en gros to Lampyrion and Arcesi- 
laus as executors, the total number of his 
slaves cannot be given definitely. There 
are seven whose disposition is known. 
Strato manumitted four male slaves in his 
testament—Diophantus, Diocles, Abous, 
and Dromon.*® Three more were left to 
members of the school, one named Simias 
going to Arcesilaus. Two others, both 
males, were to be selected by Arcesilaus, 
out of an unknown remainder, and as- 
signed to Epicrates and Iraeus, respective- 
ly. Notable in Strato’s household is the 
lack of mention of any women slaves. 

As judged by the number and value of 
his slave holdings, more than fourteen, 
Aristotle was the wealthiest man of the 
four Peripatetics. Next to him in this re- 
spect stands Lyco, owning twelve slaves 

58 Diog. Laert. v. 3. 58 and v. 4. 68. Cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, RE, IVa, 278 (Capelle) 

5° Diog. Laert. v. 3. 62-63 


60 Thid. 62: rv raidwy tva bv ay SoxR "Apxeoi\dw. Cf. dv 
av doxcuaty “ApxeoiAaos, ibid. 63 
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at the time of the final redaction of his 
will and having three freedmen who were 
still under contractual paramone duties 
toward him. This impressive holding of 
nonfree servants, together with his other 
properties, is in conformity with the an- 
cient attitude toward Lyco as a man who 
enjoyed the comforts of life and dwelt 
somewhat over the line upon its Sybaritic 
side.™ 

Lyco’s testamentary arrangements for 
the servants of his household may be re- 
garded as typical of the four wills and as 
affording us detailed clues for explaining 
the slave and freedmen disposals which 
are less clear in the other testaments. 
That part of the will which presents the 
treatment of his servants, including his 
disposals, is a separate unit introduced 
by the phrase: ‘‘Regarding those who are 
in my service (epi 6€ trav BeparevovTwr 
éuavrov) I decide as follows.’’ The thera- 
peuontes include three freedmen—Deme- 
trius, Crito, and Syrus—and a woman 
named Hilara, who seems to have been a 
free servant. At least there is no indica- 
tion in the will, in her case, of any previ- 
ous enslavement.” At the time of writing 
the will, two of the three freedmen, Deme- 
trius and Crito, were still under paramone 
obligations and were still making instal- 
ment payments (ra \irpa) against their 
release from these services. Technically, 
these two had already been manumitted 
with paramone clause, with a definite ar- 

*tCapelle in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, XIII, 
2307. Capelle’s suggestion that the slave boys, Micrus 
and Chares, might be sons of Lyco by a slave woman 
is sheer guess. It might be true, of course. It repre- 
sents, however, the traditional recourse of the modern 
commentators upon ancient slavery, which is sten- 
ciled off the pages of the Nea Comoedia. I find that 
the Delphic manumissions offer little support for the 
assumption of widespread promiscuity with slave 
women in the ancient Greek households. No doubt it 
occurred in many instances. The idea should, however, 
be dismissed as a constant assumption for actual 


Greek life 


72-73 


® Diog. Laert. v. 4 


rangement for release therefrom by instal. 
ment payments. According to the provi- 
sions of the will, they were to be released 
at Lyco’s death from the paramone, with- 
out the necessity of paying further in- 
stalments. In the case of Demetrius the 
statement is clear that he had “long been 
free.’’* Syrus, a former slave whose manu- 
mission was outright, that is, without 
paramone, was to inherit, as a part of his 
legacy from Lyco, a slave woman named 
Menodora out of the slave property re 
maining in the estate. 

Eight slaves were freed outright (six 
males and two women), including one 
named Micrus and his mother. Three 
male slaves were to be manumitted under 
paramone obligations which were to last, 
in the case of Agathon, for two years, and 
in the case of two porters (opeaddpous), 
Ophelion and Posidonius, for four years. 
These two porters should be classed as 
“pay-earning slaves’’ (misthophorounta 
somata) of the type which lived apart 
(choris oikountes) from their masters. 
They earned what they could, paying a 
part to their owners,® but retaining for 
themselves something over and above 
their slave board and lodging (doultka tro- 
pheia).© Their savings might later be, 
and in hundreds of instances were, applied 
against the cost of their self-purchase into 
liberty. 

The information upon the Athenian 
slave system of the late fourth and third 
centuries B.c. which is to be derived from 
the wills of these scholarchs of the Lyce- 
um is of the highest value because of the 
nature of the sources. The two earlier 
wills may be said, broadly speaking, to 

63 Thid. 72: Anunrpiw par, AcvBipw radar Svri, adie Ta 
hirpa .... . Kpirwri 5é Xadxnboviw, xai robrw ra Abrpa adinut 

64 Ibid. 73 

* Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, Suppl., VI, 911 


* Westermann, ‘Slave Maintenance and Slave Re- 
volts,’’ Classical Philology, XL (1945), 1-10. 
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fall within the same century as most of 
the Attic orators and to fall in the precise 
period of the Nea Comoedia.” If the au- 
thenticity of the wills is accepted, what- 
ever information appears in them may be 
taken without the discount which one 
must apply to the court distortions of the 
plaintiff or defendant in legal speeches, or 
to the slave-character qualities, both 
good and bad, which were so much 
sharpened in the theatrical productions of 
the New Comedy of that time. 

Because of indeterminable factors re- 
garding the financial and social status of 
the liberators of slaves in the priestly 
records of manumissions at Delphi, com- 
parisons between the Delphic grants of 
liberty and those of the well-to-do group 
of the Peripatetic scholarchs must be 
made with caution. Despite this probable 
difference in financial rating and a greater 
liberality of attitude which might be ex- 
pected in the school heads, in the com- 
plete lack of data in quantity necessary 
for statistical treatment some compara- 
tive numbers are presented here, for their 
indicative value, at least. In making up 
the figures presented below, the will of 
Epicurus is not included. Also Pompylus 
and Threpte, who had “long been free’ 
according to the statement in the will of 
Theophrastus, are not counted, because 
one cannot determine whether the original 
grant of liberation in their case was made 
with or without bondage services (para- 
mone). 

The preserved records of manumissions 

* The death of Theophrastus is put within the 
two-year period 288-286 s.c. by O. Regenbogen in 


Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll-Mittelhaus, RE, Suppl., VII, 
1357. 

* Diog. Laert. v. 2. 54: wéA\ac drcv@éipos ober. Prob- 
ably during the time of his servitude and certainly 
in the period after his manumission Pompylus had 
been the caretaker of the grounds of the Lyceum, and 
he was to be continued in that capacity after the death 
of Theophrastus (O. Regenbogen, in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll-Mittelhaus, RE, Suppl., VII, 1362). 


with paramone at Delphi stand at about 
one to three in relation to the unrestricted, 
or outright, grants. In the five Athenian 
testaments of the philosophers there are 
fifty cases in which the manner of the 
testamentary disposal can be exactly de- 
termined. Only one slave was sold and the 
cash turned into the estate. Eighteen had 
been left as property legacies to members 
of the families or to intimates in the cir- 
cles of the various scholarchs. Thirty-one 
had been manumitted in one way or an- 
other. This amounts to 62 per cent of the 
total number. Of these thirty-one, fifteen, 
roundly the half, had been freed outright, 
that is, without any restriction upon their 
occupational freedom or privilege of free 
movement. In four of these fifteen cases 
the manumissions were ‘‘deferred’’ to a 
later period. In these cases the slave status 
of the persons to be manumitted would 
continue until that time; but, when the 
liberations went into effect, these four 
were to be without bondage services. 

Twelve of the grants of liberty were of 
the paramone type, that is, with require- 
ments of continuing labor services as the 
former owner might request them. Such 
services, however, were strictly limited 
to the former slaves’ ability to perform 
them. In percentages, 38.7 per cent of the 
number manumitted were still subject to 
limited bondage service restrictions in re- 
spect to their manumittors. 

Historically considered, the deductions 
derived from these testaments may well 
be termed “impressionistic.’”” They do, 
however, confirm similar impressions 
gained from the lists of releases (apolyseis) 
from paramone services presented in JG, 
II-III’, 2, 1553-78. The first of these is 
that the ways of gliding over from slave 
status into free status in the busy handi- 
craft center of Athens in the fourth cen- 
tury, and deeply into the third century 
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B.c., were numerous and fairly easy. Also 
the transition was facilitated, possibly in 
a quarter to a half of the civil manumis- 
sions, by the employment of the para- 
mone, or continuing bondage service sys- 
tem. This method could be followed in 
granting liberty by testamentary disposi- 
tion or in manumissions inter vives. In the 
latter half of the fourth century B.c. one 
method of releasing freedmen under para- 
mone from their bondage services was 
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that of instituting against them a simy- 
lated trial for abandonment (dike apog. 
tasiou). In such cases the release wag 
guaranteed by the decision of the court 
and published in lists set up by the treag. ~ 
ury officials. How long this devious sys. ~ 
tem of release from paramone was em- 
ployed at Athens we do not know. Its use 
outside of Athens is unknown to me. 
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